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T HIS book was written originally in order to familiarise social 
ade arista with the contemporary views of anthropologists 
concerning social organization. Cultural anthropology had hy that 
time crystallised its criticisms of the earlier ambitions schemes of 
unilinear evolution—very much as experimental biologist* had 
registered their protests against extravagant speculation concerning 
the development of animal species, it was dear that difturion had 
taken place at every level of culture and had thus interfered with 
whatever sequence ol events might be regarded as inherent in the 
nature of society, Since Lewis H. Morgan's Ancirnt Society (1^77) 
systematically embodied t he older unilinear 1? volution ism that postu¬ 
lated laws of development, my book inevitably grew into a persistent 
critique of Morgan. v 11 

Further, there was an immense and very important body n| 
ethnographic facts which Morgan and other writers had neglectful 
until thev w ere hilly expounded in Heinrich, SjChurtz's Afitrskfwfw 
und Xfdimtrrbundc '(iqn]. The earlier scholar bad concentrated 
tboir attention on the family, the dan, marriage, and correlated 
customs. It remained for Seburtz to point out what a large part is 
plflVfld io primitive society by the equivalents of our masonic lodges 
and social dubs, by age and grouping. In my book 1 tried to do 
justice to both ranges of fact, those treated by Morgan and those 
described by Schurtx, 

The reception accorded to Primitive Society on its appeararu:^ 
varied considerably. Some readers were reptfled by the nvtjniv 
vistic + aspects of the book ; others felt swamped by the mass of 
detail. Dr, W. H. R. Rivers, the leader Df British investij*ators in 
this held, found that " the number of omissions and errors is very 
small*" and that the book 11 will be of the greatest value to students 
a* a record of cartv forms ol social institution/* On the other hand, 
he held that I had net gone nearly far enough in my diffusioimm 
{American A nthrepoiogist, 22: 27S—z-H^, igio). While Rivers com¬ 
plained of my tiistorical pusillanimity, Professor A. L, Kroeber 
{ib. fc 37 7-jd 1) criticized the " negati viatic attitude toward broader 
conclusions/' the failure to realize the limited scope of the results 
attained, the comparative sterility 1 of the tendency Primitive 
Society represented. The concluding sentences read: ,a After all, 
honesty is the primary virtue, and Lowie's soberness Is a tang advance 
nn Morgan's brilliant illusions. But one sometimes sighs regretfully 
that the honesty of the method which is 50 successfully exemplified 
hen? us not stirred into quicker pulse by virions of more ultimate 
enterprise.” 
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The general American consensus of opinion was favorable. 
Primitive Son tty was accepted as fairly representing the spirit of 
American anthropology ; aversion to glib generalization* seemed a 
merit rather than a defect. This type of reaction appeared in various 
oral and written comments by Professor John M, Cooper ns well as 
in full reviews by Elsie Clew’s Parsons (TAr New Republic, Nov. 3„ 
Hi* jo} and Ed . .ard Sdpir (The Freeman, June 30* 19 jo ; The Nation, 
July io, 1920. Bapir hailed my effort as J1 the first work of major 
scope in its field, of those intended for a wider than strictly anthro¬ 
pological public, that breaks definitely with the classical evolutionist 
tradition ,r ; as being within its special sphere " the clearest and 
irsfdst balanced expression we yet possess of the present temper 
of American anthropology/' Hi- accepted it a$ what it purported 
to he —a historical-minded pnsentatian that fought shy of 
both psychological and pmtendedly historical formulae. He 
declared that '* the book blends in the most skilful manner, the 
concrete presentation of selected features of primitive societies. Idle 
discussion of the larger, theoretic aspects of these feature and the 
stilt wider bearing of the facts and discussions on bis philosophy of 
got sal development ,F 

From abroad came some abundantty appreciative comments. 
Father Wilhelm Schmidt of Vienna, the leader of the German diffu- 
sfonists, wrote me a flattering letter and contemplated having a 
translation prepared. This, however, was prevented by the financial 
status of the Central European countries. An anonymous reviewer 
in Tht NVs- Stplesma* compared me with a chambermaid sweeping 
out the cobwebs from a lung-elosed room, Enmislaw Malinowski 
was persistently eulogistic, Occasional remarks by Messrs. Claude 
Ltvi-Strauss, Alfred M£traux. Paul Kirehhofl, Erland Nordenskibld, 
and others have indicated that the book was widely read and exerted 
some influence. On the other hand, it was hotly denounced by many 
admirers of L. H. Morgan. 

Whatever the ultimate verdict may be, it is clear that Primitirr 
Society has filled a definite need. It still seems to have no rival in 
English and continues to be used £ls a text in various American 
institutions. M late as 1935 Payot [Paris} published a translation by 
Mule. E, Mdtraiuc under the title of Traitr dt swictegie primitive. I 
own a Japanese version, apparently issued not many years before 
World War 1 J. and am credibly informed that a Chinese translation 
also has appeared. 

Retrospectively, a few remarks Mmu in order in connection with 
the present edition. An extraordinary wealth of now material has 
come to light during the last quarter of a century, and to some extent 
there have been areal syntheses by competent anthropologists. 
Professor A. R. Kadeliffe-Brown's summary* of what is known about 
The Social Organization of Australian Tribes [The Oceania Mono¬ 
graphs, No. i„ Melbourne, 1931) is typical; so is Paul KirchholT* 
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masterly article on relevant tacts from the forest regions of tropical 
America (Die Verw-andtschaf isorgiTi Isatioci der Unmldstimme 
SOdamerikas Zeitsthnft fiir Ethuotogi*. 631 85-103. 193*)- The 

admirable researches of Martin Gos&rae in Tie era del Fuego and of 
Tiirt Nimnendajft in the interior o t Brazil have revealed unsuspected 
institutions among the simpler New World natives. A host of able 
investigators have labored in Oceania and Africa, each of which 
areas now has a journal specifically devoted to its ethnography, It 
would be tempting to incorporate Lhese new data intn a revised 
picture of primitive life, but at the time this is not feasible, I must 
content myself with a series of corrections and addenda. 

At the same time 1 think the reader can be assured that so far as 
the main propositions of the book are concerned he is not likely 10 be 
led astray. The universal importance and chronological priority of 
the individual family (as Against the clan] are accepted by all 
responsible contemporary pchoLais—Richard Thttmwald. Wilhelm 
Schmidt, KaddifTe-Erown. the Malinowski school. Probably no ■ me 
now believes that promiscuity in the strict sense nf the term has 
existed in recent millennia Individual p ro pe rty of some' sort s&tmv 
to be a general phenomenon of primitive society. The oM argument 
that matriliny must haw preceded patrilmy because in early times 
paternity was uncertain has become worthless as tnlm after tribe 
has become known that Is totally indifferent to physiological pater¬ 
nity. Finally, there is still no evidence lor anything remotely 
resembling a mie matriarchyte, 

On tile other ham!. 1 should be the last to deny that several 
approaches oilier than mine are equally warranted and doubtless 
better suited to some tastes. In Professor Thurmvald's five-volume 
work, DU msnszhlkh* Gtstllsshap (Berlin and Leipzig. 1031-1034) 
synthetic description of a number of diverse peoples is especially 
appealing, a* is the inclusion of higher civilizations. The 
dvmposiiiin edited by Djb. M. Fortes and E. E. Evan*-Pritchard on 
Africa h Politic Systems (London, 1940} deals ostensibly with only 
one department of social life, but with an extremely important one 
that la connected with virtually all others. Corresponding syntheses 
for comparable areas would be invaluable. Tn his several publications 
Father Wilhelm Schmidt (e.g„ Vuiktr vvtl Ktdiurtn, i<*4) has the 
great merit of envisaging tlxc totality of human cultures from a 
unified historical point of view. Though some of his reconstructions 
are assailable, his work represents a major effort to see social history 
as a whole ; and, as Eduard Meyer, the great historian of antiquity, 
has rightly said, the basts of all historical Investigation is always 
imivcraa] history. 

So far as my own inclinations go, adhering to the scheme of the 
book as originally planned, l should under favorable circumstances 
expand it bv utilizing the new empirical data from all over the globe 
for a historical r&coftstructian, primarily limited to each major area. 
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t shriuId then compare the n-sults ami test how far they Mi-cndlv 
suggest a. parallel development This possibility I should further 
check by drawing upon the civilizations—classical. Chinese. Arab, 
Egyptian—lor which the sequence of events can be determined ueith 
the aid of writteci sources. On this basis a reasonable historical 
sociology might be founded, rivaling Father Schmidts, but with 
closer attention to the empirical findings within each continent 
By way of supple tenting this historical line of inquiry l should 
like to resume Tylor's statistical approach. In recent years it has 
actually been cultivated by Professor G. P. Murdock and his col- 
leagues- at 'Yale* but to date not enough has been published to permit 
an asstsimejU of tin* results. 


Finally, a word of explanation concerning the final paragraph of 
Primitive Society ; which has been rather general 3 v misiaterpietcd 
The waitence in w hich civilization is called ; that thing of shreds and 
patches M had no bearing on anthropological theory. It was written 
in a period of disillusionment after World War 1. a sentiment very 
intelligible at the present moment 1 was casting about for some- 
tiling derogatory to say about our civilization, and as an admirer of 
Gilbert and Sullivan naturally bethought mtself of the phrase in 
question, it is true that I did not believe, nor do now. that nil 
elements of & culture arc necessarily misted by some organic bond ; 
on the other baud, ever since 1915 my treatment of kinship terms 
ought to have absolved me from the charge of viewing culture as 
only a fabric of shreds and patches. 


Berkeley* July, iqqj. 


Eoiskt li. Lewie 
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CHAPTER 1 

iNTHODUCTION 

P RIMITIVE society is in u teal* coextensive with primitive! 

civilization. For civilization or culture, to substitute the 
ethnological term, is according to Ty tor's famous definition 
w* that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law, custom, and any oilier capabilities and habits 
acquired by man as u member of society "; whence it follows 
that a complete consideration of society involves a study of all 
the phases of cltJUzation. No such stupendous task is here 
attempted. I will limit myself to thOSO aspects ( cultu re known 
o* social orgarujatiw, i.c. r 1 will d nil.wMi . U h L giugg ™1« 
wU^ society ladtvitie d, the tu n cit on# of these groups, their 
rrdutions. and Lhe factors determining their firowth. 
“Yet bo closely are the several departments "f civilization 
knitted together that concentration on any one of them to the 
exclusion of all others is an Impracticable undertaking. Recent 
events have familiarized os with the mutual dependence of 
apparently disparate branches of culture. Military operations 
cm not he successfully conducted without the activities of the 
laboratory scientist and of the husbandman. In slaves of lesser 
ad Vance men l the same principle holds. If we wish to study 
social organliatinn it is Impossible to ignore Industrial factors 
because often society is organized precisely along industrial 
lines, into guilds of blacksmiths and architects, shipwright# and 
tattouers. Our concern, however, will not be with the (erhnical 
process employed by these artisans, even though they are 
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characteristic of the society to which they belong; we shall 
rather deal with the position of each body in the community* its 
comp am live status of superiority or inferiority, its prerogatives 
and duties us one of a number of parallel or inter crossing aggre* 
gates, Similarly, if vve have occasion to taka notice of religious 
corporations* interest will not centra in beliefs or observances, 
but in the position which the several groups occupy In the 
general polity. If we were to view Christianity from this angle, 
differences as to auricular confession or the theory of Iran* 
substantiation would figure mainly as group labels, while the 
rise to ascendancy in the state of one body of believers, the 
degradation of another, the disabilities of a third, would pri¬ 
ority engage our attention. Xevarlheless it is impossible to 
anticipate how much knowledge of religion proper would prove 
necessary to illuminate the main problem, and unawares wo 
might find ourselves plunged head over heels Into the subllelies 
of scholastic disputation. It is not otherwise with savage 
peoples, and in order to gauge with accuracy the character of 
a social organization if is sum el tm es essential to take note of 
data representing all other phases of aboriginal activity. 

orientjftcaUy (he study of primitive societies does not require 
justification. They cxfif and as part of reality Science is bound 
to take note of them. But ihe manner and spirit in which they 
have been regarded in the past have differed widely, and il will 
tiol lie lo consider some of the ideals pursued in their 

investigation. 

For one thing, it is possible to assume a predominantly mono¬ 
graphic altitude. Some etudenis fix thesr gaze upon a single 
people at a single eporh of its existence, and endeavour to de¬ 
scribe this one culture with ihe utmost fidelity. In the higher 
reaches of this type of work the ethnographer bernmes an artist 
wim sympathetically penetrates Into the latent spirit of his cul¬ 
ture and creates a picture after the fashion of Gohjneatrs Be* 
naissrmre. That is the ideal of humanistic research acclaimed 
by the philosopher Windalbond anti his school To them each 
manifestation of human history represents a unique pheun* 
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iflPDon, flti absolutely indefinable set of values that can merely be 
experienced through the visionary a intuition and then trains 
milted In fainter tints to his public* Ethnographic effort con¬ 
ducted in this spirit would result in a gallery of cultural por¬ 
traits, ouch complete in itself and not refitted with the rest. 

Such an altitude toward the data of cLvEfration is by no means 
inconsistent with scientific aims, and inasmuch as it reveals the 
subtler phases of culture it may even contribute Indispensable 
elements to a complete description of reality. But it is equally 
true that Science cannot rest content with this aesthetic immer¬ 
sion in distinct manifestations of human society. Indeed* a 
student passing successively from one of these reproductions to 
another would imperceptibly yield to n mental exercise quite 
different from the impulse that fired the painter in pl um b tag the 
individuality of hta subject or from his own initial attempt at 
re-creation* Spontaneously comparison of later and earlier 
pictures would blend with merely absorptive processes. Against 
the martial cast of one culture would stand out the devotional 
twist of another or the blot of money-mad ness in a third. Re- 
semblances would he noted as well as differences, and the 
question would imperatively obtrude itself how both are to ha 
explained. In other words, phenomena would be not merely 
Qpperceivtd by themselves but viewed in their relations. 

In part it would be a problem of causal relations. It is natural 
to suppose that like phenomena must have like causes and 
accordingly it would become the ethnologist s duty to determine 
these; a priori they might be supposed to lie in racial affinity, 
or the similarity of geographical environment* or some other 
fundamental condition shared by the cultures compared. Prac¬ 
tically, however,, ns will appear later, it ts mot so easy to isolate 
such determinants amidst the tremendous complexities of 
cultural data and to demonstrate that they are the significant 
factors. Indeed, some ethnologists have abandoned all hope of 
ever unraveling them. Bui whether the quest of causal relations 
he a hopeless one or not* one kind of relation can never be ignored 
by the sclentihe student of culture—the chronological one. As- 
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sume that our cultural picture gallery contains delineations of 
all distinguishable cultures. It would then embrace separate 
pictures of the successive cultures of the teme people. Aesthetic 
contemplation might rest content with appe reviving the picture 
of Japan in 1000 A-LJ. and the picture of Japan in 19 U 0 as re¬ 
presenting two disparate embodiments of cultural ideals as in¬ 
dependent of each other as either is of the Italian Renaissance* 
Hut that could not possibly he the attitude of the scientific 
student To him the fact that one culture has grown out of 
another, that tile same culture has varied with time* is an alt 
important fact; without a knowledge of the lime relations of 
cultures that are merely Links of one chain he would feel that 
he had missed the most essential part of reality. To put it 
tersely, whatever else the investigator of civilisation may he, 
he must he an historian. 

But what kind of an historian shall the ethnologist he? Some 
eminent savants whose thinking has been moulded in experimen¬ 
tal laboratories have prescribed with much emphasis what kind 
of history is worth while. Accustomed to seeing physical phe¬ 
nomena described in the stenographic equations of the calculus, 
they cannot conceive of any branch of knowledge as worth a 
candle unless it conforms to the pattern of celestial mechanics. 
Says Professor Pearson in TJi? Grammar of 5 citnr*: 11 History 
can never become science, can never be anything but a catalogue 
of facts rehearsed in more or less pleasing language until these 
facts are seen to fall into sequences which can he briefly resumed 
in scientific formulae." Applying his tenet specifically to civilh 
ration, this author contends that in broad outline the develop¬ 
ment of man has followed the same course In Europe, in Africa, 
in Australasia ; that Et can he briefly resumed in terms of certain 
basic principles; and that except in so far as Ihe historian 
undertakes to ascertain thesa, his efforts are hardly worthy of 
serious confliderathm. Similar opinions have been voiced by 
Professor Oswald, the chemist, and E»r. Driesch, the zoologist. 

The attitude just defined ilisplnyg a surprising naivety No 
doubt ethnologists und other historians would be greallv ut 
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fault if they failed to discover the laws underlying civilization, 
thna giving to their data the highest degree of coordination to 
which they are amenable. But the first question Is whether 
any such laws exist and what measure uf coordination is feasible. 
The existence of uniformity in culture history cannot he assumed 
simply because it would be convenient. Even in physics the 
investigator is not always fortunate enough to reduce his phe¬ 
nomena to a Newtonian formula. He must theoretically accept 
the fact that water has its point of maximum density at four 
degrees Centigrade, as men at large have had to reckon with it 
practically, without waiting until water shall assume the pro¬ 
perties of other liquids. So the ethnologist cannot permit hi* 
task to be pro-determined for him. If there are lows of social 
evolution, he must assuredly discover them, but j/ Itcflter there 
are any remains to be seen, and his scholarly position remain: 1 
unaffected by their non-existence. His duly is to ascertain the 
course civilization actually has followed; and the hind or 
synthesis he gives must depend on the nature of his Tacts. To 
strive for the ideals of another branch of knowledge may be 
positively pernicious, for it can easily lead to that factitious 
simplification which means falsification, it would be equiva¬ 
lent to Insisting that water mwt condense in freezing. If every 
people of the globe hud a culture history wholly different from 
that of every other, the historian’s task would slid be io record 
these singularities and make the best of them; and in conti ibut- 
ing his share to the sum lota! of knowledge he would suffer flu 
loss in scientific dignity from the unmalleability of his material. 
Without, therefore, at the outset renouncing the search for laws 
of social evolution, we will emphatically declare our indepen¬ 
dence of that pseudo-scientific dogmatism which insists nn formu¬ 
lating all phenomena after the fashion that has proved service¬ 
able in a diminutive carrier of the field of human knowledge. 
Uninfluenced by any bias for or against historical regularities, 
we shall at (erupt m det ermine what are the facts and what hn=* 
been their nctual sequence. 

Here, however, the ethnologist encounter* an obslacle from 
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wkich the historian of the higher civilizations \n exempt. The 
succession of events in primitive communities is rarely a. matter 
of recorded Knowledge except for the moat recent period p and 
when positive information ex tends back to several centuries ago 
She student considers himself unusually fortunate. This presents 
a real difficulty hut not an insnrmomntable one. For in addition 
to the sparse documentary sources the ethnologist possesses a 
stock of established ethnographic and linguistic fact p and when 
this is combined with the data of geographical distribution 
it js often possible to reconstruct history with practical certainty. 
With regard to phenomena of social organization instances will 
be supplied in later chapters; I will therefore elucidate the 
method by a technological Illustration, In smelting iron the 
natives of Madagascar employ the piston-hellows F a type quite 
different from the bellows of the Negro blacksmiths of ihe neigh- 
boring African continent. In a splendid example of historical 
reconstruction Tylor pointed out that the piston-bellows occurs 
also in Sumatra* in other parts of ihe Malay Archipelago, and 
Hie adjacent portion of the Asiatic mainland ; and that anthro¬ 
pologically and linguistically the Malagasy of Madagascar are 
members of the Malay family* Henco the pJst on-bellows is 
undoubtedly a Malay Invention, which was carried by the Malays 
to various regions In the course of their migrations. By thus 
combining genera] anthropological knowledge with knowledge of 
iha distribution of a trait Tylor succeeded in establishing the 
history of a mechanical contrivance beyond any reasonable 
doubt. 

In the historical reconstruction of culture the phenomena of 
distribution play, indeed, on extraordinary part. If a trail 
occurs everywhere, H might veritably be the product of s -mo 
universally operative social law. If it is found in a restricted 
number of cases, \i may still have evolved through some such 
Instrumental tty acting under specific conditions that would then 
remain to be determined by analysis of ihE cultures in which the 
feature if? embedded. On ihe other hatid^ as in the instance *>■ P 
the Malagasy bellows, there may be no law’ involved but a 
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question of genetic relationship* Finally, the shams of a cul¬ 
tural trail may be of distinct Lineage hut through contact and 
borrowing have conus to hold in common a portion of their 
cultures* 

Thus the data as to distribution demand an Interpretation, 
whether la terms of some causa J factor, or of tribal afilnitv or 
international Intercourse], and the answer elicited with the aid 
of extraneous ethnological information Is necessarily cast in 
historical form. If we were tracing the history of Ironwork, 
we should assign to the Malay bellows a relatively htie date 
because it is a specialized form evolved in a region of Asia 
remote from the ancient renters of metallurgy] and we should 
regard the Malagasy bellows as a relatively recent importation 
because Madagascar represents the farthest outpost of Malay 
civilization. 

Since, aa a matter of fact, cultural resemblances abound bc- 
l ween peoples of diverse stock, their interpretation commonly 
narrows to a choice between two o!te maths. Either they are 
due to like c&u&es* whether these can be determined nr not; or 
they are the result of borrowing. A predilection for one or the 
other explanation has lain at Ihe bottom "f much ethnological 
discuss ton in the past; and at present influential schools both in 
England and in continental Europe clamorously insist that alt 
cultural parallels are due to diffusion from a single center. It 
is inevitable t" envisage this moot-problem at ihe atari, since 
uncompromising championship of either alternative has far- 
reaching practical consequences. For if every parallel Is due to 
borrowing, ihen sociological laws, which can he Inferred only 
from independenlly developing likenesses, ire barred. Then the 
history of religion or social life or technology consists exclusively 
in a statement of the place of origin of beliefs, customs and 
implements, ami a recital of their travels to different parts of the 
globe. On the other hand. If borrowing covers only part of the 
observed parallels, an explanation from like causes becomes at 
least Ihe Ideal goal in an Investigation of ihe remainder* It is 
therefore proper to justify fcn the beginning whatever position 
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cue E& inclined in Lake in the cunfliet between the riv.il theories 
of diifTu-Slciti and independent evolution* 

The great slrenglh of the diffusion theory ties In the abun¬ 
dance of evidence that trunsmifisfon ha* ptayed an ennrmous 
Hart in the growth of cultures. This is often not merely a nmller 
- f inference but of recorded observation r us in the influence or 
Egyptian on Greek, or of Arabian on mediaeval European civi¬ 
lization, To this vast body of testimony must be added numerous 
samples of burrowing established by inference but in a manner 
ih&t admits of no doubt Whenever a well defined trait is dis- 
Iribuled over a continuous area, (he conclusion can hardly ha 
avoided that it has developed in one Sfnt within lhat area and 
haa iheiice traveled to ils confines. Often N hat conclusion is 
corroborated by a (fiiantilalive test: the feature In qucslkm j* 
fouud in a state of high elaboration .ilnmt ihe renter *4 origin 
and dwindles huvnrds ihe periphery. Thus, Priffraor N.vi? has 
demonstrated with great eLegnnce that Ihe Raven cycle "f 
Canadian mythology originated about the n^rlhern part of 
British Columbia and thence traveled southwards. The farther 
one proceeds from the point of origin Ihe smaller is the degree 
of elaboraUqn of lbe cycle until U Finally tapers away. This 
combination of legendary adventures could Tiff he confined to 
a narrow coastal slrip if II were the product id some law of 
myth-makings and there would nai be noticeable that prngr*?- 
?jve diminuiif.n -f .complexity if we wire not dealing with a case 
of successive transmission to districts farther and farther re¬ 
moved from the fountain head, 

Diffusion must accordingly he hailed os n vem mtm. But is 
U Ihe om y one? What shftl | we W]r whm Jske iTnitn cfnp UJJ jn 

widely severed regions of which ths populations are neither 
racially related nor have been in contact so far as is known? 
J’i lhat Hmlinpnjicy (Tie diffuatonist must have recourse In, the 
ancillary hypothesis that contact at otic (j mf , listed; and he 
dwfl *o because rtf h| fl convict inn that every element nf culture 
is ultimately due to so eslrfinrdinnry a confluence of ciirnm- 
stonces that Ihe conditions for a second invention can never 
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recur This is the basic tenet of the diffusjoni&t creed that tvp 
must face. 

It may at once be admitted Eh tit some of the arguments leveled 
at this position In Lhe past have nol been especially forliiiiflte. 
Thus, the duplication of scientific discoveries has been cited to 
prove that the same future may develop independently* Yet in 
general this argument lacks Agency, A careful histnHeal 
examination usually shows that the co-discoverens both borrowed 
largely from the same cultural stuck p as did Newton and Leibnitz 
In the disco very of the calculus. Such a case, then ? cannot be 
likened In the Indepeneni creation of cultural elements in com¬ 
pletely separated areas. Further, when modern scientists dupli¬ 
cate each other's results they are nut merely build mg on the 
same foundation but are trained workers who consciously seek 
lo ad. J definite stones to lhe slrurlure, This deliberate striving 
on lhe bptsis i>f special training i-= :■ u -live Ih.d must he wholly 
banished in cunsidering the ruder civilizations, and the likeli¬ 
hood -if a repeated Invention is proportionately leaned. 

The weakness of the diffu amidst doctrine in its extreme form 
lies in its lack of discrimination. Few would deny that a highly 
complex in von l Eon could nut readily be made several tunes, hut 
when this principle is extended to thn simple^ devices and con¬ 
ceptions il Airs En (he face -of probability. It ia true shat men 
suffers fn-ni poverty of inventiveness and ever prefers to follow 
lhe path of lesser resistance by harrowing, but his failing is 
not great a a Is contended- Tf it were, that admirable adapta¬ 
tion to environment which we occasionally note in widely 
sepa rated areas could never have taken place. The Mie rones Ears 
would not have learned to substitute the shell of the ginrd clam 
for the s done no longer available on their islands for axe blades ; 
lhe Andaman Inlanders and South American natives would 
never have learned to stupefy fl^h wHh poisonous plants* nor 
would any of a legion of ingenious industrial processes of 
strictly limited range have been achieved. Must we assume 
lhat the Plains Indian who w p na able to perfect n highly complex 
embroidery technique in porcupine quills was incapable of dig- 
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covering for himself that buffalo dung could be used in flre-mak- 
ing and had to learn it from some Mien source? The IHd atm 
Indians of North Dakota still dttsa the Missouri in boat* resem¬ 
bling the Welsh coracle, an umbrella-shaped frame being covered 
with a hide, Must we countenance the aasumplinn that a con- 
nectian once existed that has merely been obliterated in course 
of time? We shall certainly not yield to that view if among 
neighboring tribes there turns up the prototype of the lUdalsa 
bull-boai,—an improvised raft of lent skins supported by cross- 
pieces of wood and proving the autochthonous Invention of the 
boat. Again, there lit the case of the Australians and the Tierra 
del Fuegian*, bath of whom readily noted on becoming eic- 
qumlnled with glues that this material offered a good substitute 
for stone in the manufacture of certain Implements. Thus a 
fairly long catalogue might hq made of simple ideas ihnt are 
either positively known to have been conceived more than once 
or that at least in all probability originated independently In two 
or more places. Indeed, there Eg not lacking evidence that even 
more abstruse notions have in rare instances been re-invented. 
None la more remarkable than the occurrence of the zero figure 
In the notation of the Maya of Yucatan, an achievement not 
equaled by the Greeks or Romans and duplicating that of the 
Hindu without the least possibility of mutual influence. 
However, the ilhistmlfons died apply only tn a limited sertiun 
of the cultural domain, that in which mechanical or theoretical 
problems are solved by intellectual means. The religious, socio¬ 
logical and aesthetic aspects of culture are founded in response 
to totally different motives* It ia conceivable that in these, where 
there is greater freedom from rational control, where in other 
words the analogical faculty function a in unrestrained vigor, 
the chance for independent evolution is lessened or annulled. 
Indeed, somo observers would sooner admit that the most im¬ 
portant inventions of mechanical ingenuity could have a multiple 
origin than that any human mind could independently have 
retraced the tortuous path Ibat has led to some grotesque myiho* 
logical conception. Nevertheless the non -rationalistic depart* 
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inentB of culture are not lacking in examples of the independent 
origin of similar features. A single illustration will suffice. No 
worse aflroiil can be hurled in the teeth of u Kuraul Australian 
to call him an orphan; and the same is true of the Crow 
Indian in Montana. That so harmless a term should be resented 
ns the must offensive imprecation seems strange, but there is an 
explanation for iL Among the ruder peoples influence is often 
directly dependent on tbo greater or lesser number of faithful 
relatives. The kinless orphan is consequently damned tu social 
liny Hence and considering aboriginal vanity it is natural that 
the vocabulary of vituperation should contain no morn degrading 
epithet. It iB therefore not ouly certain that neither the Kurmi! 
borrowed from the Crow nor vice versa, but the reason lor the 
observed parallel is clear from known facts of primitive life. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances of this type because 
an inexhaustible supply of relevant data Is furnished by a single 
department of culture, to wit, language. Linguistic processes 
belong to the same category psychologically as the processes by 
which the nan-intellect Holistic purl of culture has come into 
being, and what applies to them has accordingly a wider appli¬ 
cation. English has come to approach Chinese in the simplicity 
of its grammar not because of the direct influence exerted by 
China on the speech n| the British Isles hut from internal causes. 
If the Shoshonean Indian languages of the Great Basin of Nurth 
America have a dual number it Is uol because they have 
borrowed the notion from the ancient Greeks but because it is a 
notion that can and does arise independently. In this manner a 
host of instances can be enumerated showing that the same 
mode of classifying or describing phenomena has been evolved 
in languages utterly unrelated in origin and wholly discon¬ 
nected in point of contact. It that is so, even though the reason 
for the resemblances be forever hidden from our ken. the tact 
is established that reasoning and classification by analogy can 
produce analogous results. Accordingly it Is sheer dogmatism 
to decree that such results could Ddl occur in the case uf customs 
or myths. 
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ill abort, there Is no reiLaon for excluding the possibility of 
[MUependcul development in the study . f social orfftiniiuliou. 
i will accordingly treat each cose of resemblance on its merits 
and shall not strike the balance between the rival theories before 
the close of tny investigation. 

In the foregoing remarks lies the reason for the Important 
Place assigned to matters of distribution in the subsequent 
■ >.4piers. From the range of a phenonmenon we know at once 
whether It can even tentatively rank ns a necessary consequence 
of human gregariousness, while a comparison of linked trails 
may reveal the conditions favoring its appearance. The distri- 
hollon of an institution may demonstrate that it has been 
diffused, and when coupled with other information it may aid 
in a fairly complete reconstruction of historical processes. When 
we know only the range d a usage, we may not. yet know very 
Mioch. but w a have sit (east a point ef departure for amplifying 
i or informal in n. When we do not know the distribution ..f a 
phenomenon with unrecorded history, we know nothing that is 
theoretically significant. 

The knowledge of primitive society has tin educational value 
that should recommend its study even to those who are mu 
primarily interest ml in the processes of culture history, AU of 
'« bom Into n set of traditional institutions and sarin! con* 
veulions that nre accepted not only os natural but ns llie only 
conceivable response to social needs. Departures from our 
standards in foreigners bear In our biased view the stamp nf 
Inferiority. Against this purblind provincialism there Is no 
better antidote than the systematic study of alien civilisations. 
Acquaintance with adjustments in one society after another 
that rest on, wholly different foundations from those with which 
** are familiar enlarges our notion of social potentialities us 
the conception of n-dimensiowtf space enlarges the vision of 
the nnn*Ruc!klean geometrician. We see our received set of 
opinions and customs as merely one of an indefinite number of 
possible variants; and we are emboldened to hew them into 
shape in accordance with novel aspirations. 


CHAPTER II 


Marriage 

I F SOCIAL organization in but uttt phase of culture and can 
be understood aolcly ill connection with other phases, a 
correspond mg statement holds even more decidedly fur any one 
oi Gie aspects of social organ izttiiotn We may begin by con¬ 
sidering the primitive family* but very soon we find that in 
□rder to comprehend its phenomena wc magi consider whnt at 
drsi seem quite irrelevant series of facts* In parts of Oceania* 
where a man regularly eats and sleeps at his club, this type of 
unit affects family life so profoundly that ihe two cannot well 
be divorced In picturing either* If* on the other hand, we begin 
with clubs, we shall very soon be engaged in a discussion of 
property concepts because membership in these organizations is 
sometimes equivalent to the holding of a proprietary title. 
Gut any treatment of property involves Ihe not ions of kinship 
that determine Inheritance of property. And so forth, la short, 
these several topic* are m closely tritefrelatad that none of then, 
can be treated os the basic one from which all others are logically 
deduct ble. However we commence* there must he constant 
anticipation and constant cross-referencing* for by the sheer 
necessities of exposition we are driven to examine fragment 
after fragment of an organic whole. 

This being so p any starting-point will do* 1 will sekri the 
family ns (he first social unit to be considered ; anil will naturally 
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begin by describing the conditions that confront the Individual 
who desire to found a i*ew family,—the social prohibition* and 
prescriptions lo which he ha* to submit in the selection of a 
mate and the traditional means of acquiring one. 

AUhftKAPE Phohimtio^s 

In every part of the world there are restrictions on the choice 
of a mate based on propinquity of relationship. Those who 
transgress the rules are guilty of the dread crime of Incests 
Willi In the narrowest family circle sexual relatione are 
universally Lfthou-ed. There are no tribes which countenance 
Lire mating of parent atid child, and where bruthar-siftlcr unions 
have been recorded they are not tho result of prlmitlveness but 
of excessive iophiiticatiom That is, in communities where pride 
uf descent obtains id hypertrophied form, as in ancient Egypt 
and Peru* the sovereign may find no one of sufficiently high rank 
to become tils mate except his nearest blood kin, Such instances 
are, however, decidedly rare and do nut affect the practice of 
the commun herd. 

It is not the function uf the ethnologist but of the biologist 
and psychologist to explain why man bus so deep-rooted a 
horror of incest, though personally I accept Hobhouse's view 
that IIin sentiment Is instinctive. The student of society 
merely has to reckon with the fact that the dread of incesL 
limits the biologically possible number of unions* He must 
further register the different ways in which different colu¬ 
mn n Hies conceive the incest rule. For while parent and child, 
brother and slater, are universally barred from mating, many 
tribes favor and all but prescribe marriages between certain 
more remote kindred. That is to say, white the aversion to 
marriage within the group of the closest relatives may be 
instinctive, the extension of that sentiment beyond that re¬ 
stricted circle is conventional, some tribes drawing the line far 
more rigorously than others. For example, the Rlnckfoot of 
Montana not only discountenance the marriage of cousins but 
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look askance at any union within the I need hand " because 
there is always a suspicion that some close blood relationship 
may have been overlooked." The Shuswap and Thompson 
River Indians of licitish Columbia deprecate unions of second 
cousins, the Ner Pert* of Idaho even those of third cousins. 
According to an educated member of the Pavfetsa of Nevada 
llie most remote cousins are still reckoned by her people as 
kindred, and consequently matrimony is barred. 

This repugnance to In-breeding must be connected with a 
common primitive usage. A Faviotio, e.g,, addresses all 
cousins, regardless of degree, as his brother or sister. Now 
among rude peoples there Is a great deal In a name and from 
calling xl girl sister to regarding her as a sister for matrimonial 
purposes is bul a step owing to the superstitious inrientjficn- 
tion of things hearing the same appellation. Hence, provided 
a tenth cousin be catted by the same term as the first, the Incest 
horror wLLE be naturally extended to her as well. 

There are, indeed, far more startling extensions of Ihia 
sentiment. Frequently ibere in not merely a mJe against the 
marriage off actual Iduod-kin but even of individuals between 
■whom no rehit ion ship ran be traced and who arc regarded ns 
kin simply through the legal fiction that fellow-members of a 
certain social group are ultimately descendants of the earner 
ancestor. The magical potency of the group name doubtless 
plays a large part here. Thus In Australia a man of, say, 
the Emu group In one triba would not mote with an Emu 
woman of an alien tribe a hundred miles away, though frtrmd- 
kinship Is absolutely precluded by the conditions of the case. 

The rule which proscribes that an individual must find a 
mate nut side of bia own group, whether that group be the family, 
the village, or some other social unit, is know r n as fjoffawti/* 
The contrary rule which makes it compulsory for a man to 
mate within his group is labeled tniogarntt- Endogamy 
flourishes where social distinct inns have come to he matters 
of paramount impnrianre. The Hindu caste system is the stock 
Illustration, European aristocracy supplies another- At a lower 
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level ef civilization the Tsiinshlan of British Columbia frown 
upon th<? marriage of a fillers relatives with these of u chief s 
attendant or ol an attendant's with commopcra. It is only Iho 
notion of obligatin' m arrange within the social unit not ihe 
tie facia occurence of unions within the group that constitutes 
cndigamy. For example p the young men of KaltunniOO 
naturally Hnri their wives for the mosi pari among their towns- 
women, hut then! is nothing to prevent them from seeking a 
bride In Ottumwa or Frzemyal. It Is only where there Is harking 
[tha notion of a prohibition that we can apeak of an endogamous 
tendency, say, In conneeUon with the feeling that ft catholic 
ought not to marry a Prota5ta.nl- 
Exogamy and endogamy are not mutually exclusive except 
with regard to the same unit. The Toda of the Nilglri Hills in 
Southern India arc divided into two groups, the Tort ho ml and 
the Teivatlu!, between which legal matrimony is prohibited. 
Bui each is subdivided into groups which are exogmnnus. A 
person to f the Pan section of ihr* Tarttlflinl may dot choose for Ills 
spouse n girl of TeivoBnl nfflliaUcm, hut must seek a TurlharoJ 
of some section othtir than his own* 1 


MEANS o? AC0IJTRINCp A M.Vtlt 

Generalizations about primiifvc tribes are dangerous* hut 
fow exceptions will he found to the statement that mairlmonj 
with ihem is not so much a sacra mental as a civil Institution, 
Jt differs, however, notably from modern arrangements in 
Caucasian civilisation in lhai the contract often hinds not 
individuals bul rami lies. This appear* clearly In two forms of 
matrimony known os marriage by exchange and marriage by 
purchase. In hnih a girl is I mated as an asset which her family 
will not surrender without receiving adequate cnmpEnflatlon. 

Among the Karierft of Western Australia the acquisition of a 
bride is complicated hy certain rales of preferential inaling. 
That is, a mart is not only forbidden to marry his sister and 
certain utber kinswomen, bul is practically obliged to mats with 
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a particular type of cousin of some more remote relative desig¬ 
nated by the same lenn (see below, Preferential Mating). With 
this limitation exchange is commonly practised. A man, A.i 
having one or more Bisters finds a man, B, standing to him In * 
(he proper cousin relationship who also possesses a sister- 
These men each take a sister ol the other as wife. This method 
seems to ha^o a very definite dislrlbullon. It is common in 
Australia and the Toms Slrnlts Islands but rare or absent 
even in the neighboring region of Melanesia. 

Apart from such exchange of sisters* the Karlern elders arrange 
marriages of the orthodox type between juvenile con si its. The 
death of one "f them may effect a change but the new arrange¬ 
ment will still conform to the matrimonial norm: the prospective 
spouses will he cousins of ihe prescribed type, though perhaps 
more remotely related. In the case of infant betrothals a boy 
grows up with the understanding that a certain man is his 
probable father-in-law and os such is entitled to occasional 
presents and services. But si nee bin fiancee may die, thera La 
a whole group of potential fa therein daw who are entitled to 
similar consideration, though In lesser degree ; these attention* 
may be conceived as a form of compensation equivalent to the 
purchase form of other areas. When a girl attains the proper 
age, she is simply handed over to the bridegroom. That we are 
verily dealing with a family compact appears clearly from 
certain additional elements of Kan era matrimonial life. 
^ Where there ore several sisters In a family they are all 
regarded a* the wives of the man who marries the eldest of 
them,* This Ls a widespread custom known os the xororafe. 
On the other hand, a man's wives are automatically inherited 
by hss younger brother nr a kinsman ranking as such, a usage 
technically referred Id as the imirair. Finally, a man may 
waive his preemptive claim on his wife's younger sister in 
favor o! his younger brother. 

Compared with exchange, purchase has an exceedingly wide 
distribution* It is, however, important to distinguish several 
varieties of purchase which are neither psychologically nor 
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legally equivalent. In some region* woman is to all intents and 
purposes a transferable and inheritable species of chattel- in 
others, there will be found only the appearance of purchase, 
since the price ofTeml is let hi need or even oub weighed by an 
equivalent gift or dowry, 

Tq begin with purchase in die strictest sense pi the term. 
Among the Kirgiz, a Turkish tribe of southwestern Siberia, a 
man will betroth a ten-year old son to a girl and commence 
forthwith to omasa the bride-price,. which is us high ag St head 
of cattle. This is paid in instalments ; only when n large portion 
has b&cn conveyed to the financiers family may the young man 
visit the girl, and the marriage takes place with the completed 
payment. Owing to the high amount exacted by the bride's 
family, few men have more than one wife and very rarely is a 
woman divorced, though under the Mohammedan law the hus¬ 
band's authority would bo unrestricted. Ifere the woman is 
quite definitely conceived as her spouses property and loses 
contact with her own family. 

With the Ho, rm Ewe tribe la the interior of Togo, West Africa, 
there Is & aerie* of payments and services which establish a 
pmpririary title to the wife, but there is no complete severance 
from her family and altogether her social status ia distinctly 
better than among the Kirgiz. Here the initial arrange mem* 
are often made even before the girl's birth: a man who likes a 
woman Is wont to bespeak the next daughter she may hear. If 
the proposal la accepted, thf flanct must srlve a prHimInary 
present to the prospective parents-in-Inw, which is followed by 
monthly gifts of cowrie-shells to the Infant girl and horticultural 
assistance to her parents, together with a variety of other 
services. At puberty the young woman is turned over to tho 
bridegroom F but if (he compensation offered by him appears 
inadequate the parents will previously annul the contract by 
sending him a stipulated amount Of cowrie money. There can 
ha no doubt that in a certain sense Ihe Ho woman is a form of 
property; she may serve as a pawn in a creditor'® custody and 
Is inherited by her husband's brothers while herself barred from 
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3 1.1 he riling any of his possession*. Nevertheless in practice the 
theoretical rigor of these conceptions is considerably weakened. 
Women inny exercise u great deui of influence on their husbands, 
hnvo been known to leave them In Joint rebel I Loin and are 
entitled to compensation for supply his their spouses with 
cotton. 

The erroneous notions that might be suggest**! by the catch* 
Word 'purchase* ore clearly exposed by a cons! deration of the 
KiiEj, a Papuan people lit New Guinea. Hero the bride-pries, 
consisting of ii hoar'a task, a hog ami other valuables Is paid to 
the giri's maternal unities uud brothers, while ihc father is 
merely entitled to a certain amount of work. In a sense 
the husband again becomes the owner of his wife through the 
transaction : she is inherited by Ids brothers or kinsmen, 1* 
imnlsheblo by her husbiiud fur nduliery, and Jn ease* of elope¬ 
ment her loss is compensated by a return of the bride-price. 
But while juridically the wife is nil. her person has not been 
surrendered absolutely by her kin. if (he man breaks his wiles 
pottery h ho must indemnify her family; he is jus little entitled 
to inherit her property ns she is to appropriate his legacy; and 
tike children belong definitely to her and her kin. In short, 
what the mail acquires by purchase is an exclusively saxum 
prerogative; even lit return fur hi* wife's economic services he 
Is obliged to tin an equivalent aniuniit of work un behalf of ihc 
common household. 

In contrast to Kai custom stands the tobcifu uaage of the 
Thongaof South Africa. To ho sure, here too the suitor and his 
family acquire a woman through offering a, stipulated bride- 
price {to froin),—cuttle or hoes; and the widow is as a matter of 
course Inherited by a member of her husband's family,—on* 
of his younger brothers, or sister's semi. nr sons by another 
wife. Indeed,, the property concept is consistently applied to 
o stilt greater extent. When o man has surrendered the 
customary brhlfi-prJce, his wife's family forthwith use it to 
purchase a wife for an adult snfi. If. now* the first man's wife 
elopes, her husband may claim the Jufroto; since it lias already 
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teen expended in buying a wife for his brother-in-law, the 
eloper's insolvent kinsfolk may be driven to the point of « U r- 
rendering thisn*wty bought woman to her fugitive sister-in-law's 
husband. So far it is simply a ease of rigorously applying the 
purchase principle. But in one respect tilers is a fundamental 
divergence from K&l practice; the iobofu is most emphatically 
understood to pay not only for the woman but for all her 
issue, so that « husband may claim restoration of the bride- 
price If bis wife dies childless, while, on the other hand, the 
offspring or a woman belong to her family provided the lobold 
remains unpaid. 

Again a di tie rent conception prevailed among the Hidatsa of 
North Dakota. Purchase was hero the most honorable form of 
marriage for the woman, and only girls never previously 
married were bought. But though some proprietary right was 
acknowledged, as evidenced by the I evirate rule, its development 
was relatively weak. The husband had no absolute power over 
either his wife or the children. lie was indeed emitted t-» wed 
his wife's younger sisters but on the other hand he frequently 
figured In the beginning of his matrimonial life ils a Oort of 
servant in the father-in-law's household. It is also important 
to note that the purchase was often no more than an exchange 
of gifts, the bridegrooms being sometimes exceeded in value bv 
the return presents received from the bride's kin. 

This equivalence of dowry and bride-price is by no means 
rare in North America, It was characteristic of the matrimonial 
unions of the Ttingit of Southern Alaska. Obviously In such 
caaos we can hardly continue to speak of purchase. The legal 
concept ions bound up with such usages are interesting. With 
tin* TILngit the children always belonged to the mothers family 
in cose of divorce. If the husband separated from his wife on 
account of sheer in compatibility, h c was obliged to restore the 
dowry to her parents, who retained his gifts. If. however, the 
cause was adultery on the woman's part, he was entitled to ?.nve 
his presents returned to him and kept the dowry. 

Enough has been said to show the great variability of the 
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purchase concept and the range of junalic notions a&gocioted 
w ith U in d iflcriMil regions, Befora leaving the category of cases 
in which compensation of some sort is offered fur the wife it is 
well to point out that the notion of service for a bride, which is 
frequently merely a substitute fur purchase or supplementary to 
it, may display a quite different significance. Thus, with the 
Koryak of northeastern Siberia service is the established method 
of winning a bride. Even when the son-in-law settles with the 
wife's parents, so that they not merely avoid Losing the 
daughter's assistance hat gaits her husband's permanent sup¬ 
port, the rule is not relaxed. The suitor not only must accom¬ 
plish useful work, but must endure privation and humiliating 
treatment; his service period m a test of character and skill 
rather than the equivalent of a bride-price. 

Suitors' trials, indeed, play a very prominent part in aboriginal 
folk-tales, which delight In depicting the hero as overcoming 
the moat extraordinary obstacles. Reality is less romantic, but 
definite tests are not wanting. Tims, among the Arawak of 
British Guiana the prospective husband was obliged to prove 
lift marksmanship by shooting an arrow into a woodpecker's 
nest from a moving boat and to give further demonstration of 
his mettle by clearing a Held arid filling a large number of 
crab baskets within a specified span of time. The Idea at the 
bottom of such tasks is of course to make sure that the young 
man is capable of providing for a family. Hub motive occurs os 
a constant refrain to the utterances of North American Indians, 
where the skilful hunter figures ns the Ideal sondrblow. 

Common as Is the notion that some sort of compensation must 
he yielded in return for the bride, H is by no means universal. 
Even in flume of the casos cited above a closer examination has 
shown that the form of rendering a consideration may harbor 
substantially different conceptions. Thera can be no real pur¬ 
chase w here the dowry equals the bridegroom’s gifts; nor where 
she present offered dwindles, as among the Indians of the north¬ 
west Amarors country, to a pot of tobacco and another of 
coca. A number of forms of marriage must be mentioned, how¬ 
ever, which lack even the semblance of compensation. 
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In the Aral place, there is marriage by capture. Though It 
plays un exaggerated r*le in the surlier speculative literature of 
the subject, it i» really of distinctly minor importance. For 
exam pic, the warlike Plains Indians frequently enough 
captured women of hostile tribes and took them to wile; but the 
vastly preponderating number of alliances for obvious reasons 
took place within the tribe. There, however, the appropriation 
of a women by force was net so simple a matter localise it might 
at once precipitate a family feud. It is true that among the 
Northern Athubuakons of the Mackenzie River region there were 
wrestling matches between rival claimants, the stronger being 
entitled ta carry ofl a woman even though she had already been 
married; and similar practices ore reported from the Eskimo on 
the weal coast of Hudson Bay. Hut, on the whole, social sanction 
of the rights of brute force within the community is granted by 
very few peoples. To be sure, there occurs in a fair number of 
cuses a dramatization of bride capture. Thus among the Koryak 
the bride, often assisted by her friends, resists the groom's 
advances and he may receive a sound thrashing before reducing 
her lo submission, Such usages were interpreted by an older 
school of anthropologists as survivals of a condition In which 
marriages were normally contracted by capture. But It U far 
simpler and less hypothetical to connect it with other Incidents 
of Koryak pro-matrimottiul experiences and lu recognize in the 
symbolic capture merely the final test of the suitor’s adroitness 
rmd prowess. Elsewhere we may plausibly assume with Dr. 
Hothouse that the dramatic performance of capture symbolizes 
appropriation and " is not necessarily a survival of something 
more real bui may be rather a legal expression of the character 
of the act performed.' 1 

Secondly, there are those coses in which the young couple, 
defy lift It may be the wishes of eiders or the dictates of con¬ 
vention, marry by mutual consent, possibly overcoming obstacles 
through elopement. Instances of this type are reported Imm 
everywhere hut the implications of such love matches vary 
enormously. In modern America marriages based on mutual 
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love represent theoretically the highest type, but (h»£ notoriously 
does not hold fur the. upper strain. uf fciurupean society. Then.', 
us among the Kai, legal wedlock and the gratification of the 
sexual InsUnel are two distinct things. The latter is abundantly 
satisfied apart from marriage ; marriage is largely dissociated 
from Jovo in Us higher and lower forma and is based on con¬ 
siderations of an economic, social p or poll Urn! character. The 
type of anlan that seems highest to us may thus be regarded by 
Olliers perhaps as unequfvocally Inferior in social value. Among 
the Crow Indians of Montana there was abundant opportunity 
fur philandering at picnicking excursions or similar occasions, 
and some of the attachment# thus formed ripened into more than 
temporary unions. Yet In tribal estimation such marriages 
were not to bn compared with marriages by purchase, which 
ranked as more fennoinfile and are said to have had far greater 
Likelihood of permanence. This doubtless was due to the fact 
that a man would only buy a woman or girl with an established 
reputation for chastity. The matrimonial history of a typical 
Crow might thus consist of several love matches and a single 
orthodox marriage by purchase, which through the sum rule 
often became polygamous. A woman did not become an outcast 
by associating herself with a man from inclination: she merely 
fell short o! ideal perfection. Indeed, she would not even rouse 
unfavorable comment unless she frequently changed mates. A 
handsome or brave man was expected to have an indefinite 
number of love affairs, quite apart from anything resembling 
marital alliances. The matter might he formulated thus, that 
the more permanent love matches acquired a status superior 
to mere philandering or concubinage but never attained the 
prestige of marriage hy purchase. 

The Crow data suggest a principle of wider application. 
Generally there is more than one way of acquiring a permanent 
mate, though the several methods may be graded differently In 
the scale of public approbation. A Crow may get a wife by buy¬ 
ing one or by inheriting his brother's widow, he may enter an 
alliance of love without payment or legitimately acquire 
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additional spouses through the sororale after purchasing the 
eldest daughter Ui the family, or capture an alien woman in 
mi attack on a Dakota camp, or under special conditions legiti- 
mutely take away a tribes man's wife if she has previously Men 
1 1 is mistress. In other regions the particular means may differ 
but multiplicity is fairly common. This fact renders a numerical 
estimate of the several methods of arranging marriage in the 
wvrlij peculiarly difficult, and the task is rendered even more 
onerous by the different connotations of such terms as purchase 
or service. Shall we reckon the Crow as a bride-buying people 
because purchase is the ideal mode, even though possibly sixty 
per cent, of all the stable unions may be nonconformist? Or is 
it permissible to treat Kirgiz, Kai and Hidatsa as wife-purchasers 
without discrimination? Professor ffohhouse has attempted a 
census of the bride-buying peoples, giving the percentage of 
past oral, agricultural and hunting peoples who render com¬ 
pensation for their wives. But though every effort to enhance 
the precision of sociological statements must be hailed with 
pleasure, in the present instance it seems foredoomed to failure 
became of the variability of matrimonial arrangements in the 
same tribe and because of the varying significance of purchase.* 

Preplukstial Mating 

White primitive society frequently interdicts unions which 
to ne seem unobjectionable. It often favors and even prescribes 
the marriage of individuals in a manner foreign to modem 
Caucasian usage. Several instances have already beer, 

encountered, a type of cousin marriage, the levirate. and the 
aura rate, 

W hen primitive peoples favor cousin marriage, this is nearly 
always Untiled to those relatives technically known as cro«- 
retiiiiM, while parallel or identic at cousins are barred from 
Intermarrying by ihe incest rale. The children of a man and 
those of hie brother nre one another's parallel or ideal ical 
cousins; so are the children of a woman and those of her sister. 
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Oil the other hand, the children of a man are croM-cnnains of 
his sister's children, the relationship being reciprocal. Every¬ 
day speech lucks a generic word to include brother and sister, 
but the ethnologist may conveniently borrow the biologist's term 
siblif^s, which designates descendant! of the some parent 
regardless of their sex. With the aid of this term we may put 
the matter thus: the children of sibling* of the flame sex are 
parallel cousins and are usually themselves called siblings in 
primitive languages; the children of siblings of unlike sex are 
cross-cousins and ara generally designated by a term expressing 
greater remoteness of kinship. Cross-cousin marriage may 
theoretically be of two types: a man may marry either the 
daughter of a mother's brother or of a father s sister. Practically 
these two forms may coincide through the fact that the mother's 
brother by tribal custom usually espouses the father's sister. So 
Tar us this is not the case, marriage of a man with the maternal 
uncle's daughter is decidedly the more common variety. 

Cross-cousin marriage has a very' interesting distribution. Far 
from being n si [versa t, it is nevertheless reported from every 
grand division of the globe. In West Australia and about Lake 
Eyre tribes prescribing marriage with a maternal uncles 
daughter Jostle others winch prohibit any such union. The 
custom nourishes in several of the Melanesian Islands, notably 
In Fiji, but is discountenanced in nearby Polynesian groups, 
such oa Samoa. Southern Asia may turn out to be the center 
where the institution attains Its highest development; fit all 
events, It has been fully described fur the Toda and Voddn, 
occurs among various peoples of India and Farther India, such 
as ihe Tlbclo-Burman Mikir of Assam, and also in Sumatra, 
Nor is it lucking in Siberia: the Gllyak enjoin the union of a 
man with his mulher's brothers daughter, and ft is at least 
likely that the cousin marriages permitted by the Kamchadnl 
a«d Tungiis conform to the same pattern. While relatively rare 
in America, this usuage is reported fram the northern coast of 
British Columbia, from central California, and Nicaragua; and 
the fact that in South America Cbibcha women have a single 
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word lor hushaud and father's sister's son suggests that they 
too frequently mated with cress-cousins, Whether this type Jf 
preforential mating is countenanced by the Sudanese Negroes, Is 
doubtful; but U is orthodox in parts of South and Boat Africa,— 
among the Hottentot, Her era, Eiasulo and Mahon do- 

It may be asked what happened In these tribes if a man hart 
no creas-eousin,—if his mother bad no brother or her brother no 
daughter. From our best accounts it in clear that in such cases 
a substitution of some more remote relative occurred who was 
reckoned of the same status. ThiB took place, we are told, 
among the Kariera of West Australia; preeminently it was the 
daughter of a man’s mother's own brother that was his pro* 
spective spouse; but failing such an uncie, he would apply k» 
a mothers parallel male cousin or if necessary' even to a more 
remote maternal kinsman provided he loo was called maternal 
uncle. 

In this connection an important question arises. If primitive 
folk commonly extend the term for cross-cousin so as to embrace 
many more remote relatives, are we not here confronted with a 
serious source of error? Is it not possible thal our authorities 
have mistaken the native meaning and given the impression that 
near kin are expected to marry when in reality the form of 
marriage favored may be ihat between far more remote relatives 
or evttn between fictitious relatives? Fortunately modern in¬ 
vestigators have made their records sufficiently specific to render 
an answer possible. The Toda, the Veddn, and the Fijians de¬ 
finitely prescribe the marriage of actual cross-cousins In the 
strict sense of the term whenever possible. Thus, nearly 
30 P^r cent, of the Fijian marriages tabulated by Mr. 
Thomson are of this type. With the Toda the figure 
does not quite come to 13 per cent,, but this is ex¬ 
plained by the transfer of wives in later life, which follows 
no definite rule and thus obscures the orthodox arrangement 
of Infant betrothals. Even so there are families rigidly adhering 
to the norm, with six out of eight unions conforming to theory. 
Disparity of age is no obstacle, so that a woman of twenty 
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may be wedded to o boy of two* On the other band, Mr, Gifford 
informs us that among the Mi wok of California Luca) difference? 
have arisen as lo Lhe favored degree of the cross-cousin unions. 
Some divisions countenance actual cross-cousin marriages, 
others restrict them to cousins of the same stains but more 
distantly related. 

Altogether our data suffice to prove that in one’s own gene ra¬ 
tion the incest sentiment cannot he instinctive an far as first 
cousins are concerned but must be conventionnl. II it were 
Instinctive, why are unions of parallel cousins generally tabooed 
and those of cruss-coiiHina frequently enjoined? Why does one 
tribe permiL cross-cousin marriage, while the Institution is 
anathema to its next-door neighbors? Why do some com¬ 
munities license marriage with the daughter of a maternal 
uncle hut under no conditions allow the other variety of cross- 
cousin marriage (Mlwck, e.g,}? 

Another question that urises in connection with this Ins![to 
(Ion l!) to what extent It Is not only permitted or even preflcribca 
but obligatory. While the data are generally loo meager in 
pomiiL a general answer, it seems that tribes differ widely in 
this regard. The Kariera if I interpret lhe evidence correctly, 
make cras&^cousin marriage practically compulsory ; the Fijians 
made allowance^ to individual antipathy: while with the Todn 
and MJ-wok other co-existlng forms of orthodox marriage share 
the field with cros^cousin unions. 

Can any interpretation he offered as to the essential meaning 
and origin ul this institution? Tylor. following Menu* gives a 
plausible explanation why marriages of cross-cousins are per¬ 
missible while those of parallel cousins are tabooed. He 
assumes that the custom arose in communities subdivided Into 
exogatnous halves with fixed rules of desrout. In such cases 
parallel cousins will always belong to the same half, hence wDJ 
be prevented from marrying by the exogammis law, while cross 
coualns will belong to complementary halves and hence remain 
unaffected by the exog&mou* restriction* For example if 
affiliation be Inherited from the father. then the following 
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condition dove I ops. A man and Js is brothers and sifters all 
belong lo liitfir father's half of (lie tribe, A. The children oi 
Ihis mtiii and those of his brothers will, also be A. hence are 
precluded from Itilennarrisigc. But hu eiaters are ..hligcd to 
niurry men of R, and their children are all B, hence of the 
tirwipi? which the brother's children mutt marry into. 

Tins would be an exemplary' solution if eross-cousfn marriages 
were merely the marriage between members of ccriain groups 
regardless at degrees of kinship. But as Rivers has pointed out, 
and as the data from Fiji, the Tosia and elsewhere prove, this 
assumption is contrary to fact. It is often the first ernss-couain 
ifiat is regarded as the preferentiai mate, more remote members 
oi his kinship category being only substitutes In case of 
necessity. This is what Tyler fails to explain. All he shows js 
that in a dual organization cross-cousins in (he strict sense of 
ttteuynn would be among potential mates. He docs no( explain 
wny Hie next of kin among these potential spouses are con¬ 
sidered preeminently the proper ones and the remainder merely 
makeshifts, a further difficulty lies In the fact lh.it hy no means 
nil of the tribes practising cross-cousin marriage are orgiiniznd 
Intu CMgamons halvas. The Toda are halved but lot., en- 
d °* amous ''MI* the Gltyak, Tsimshian and the South 

African n ihes mentioned above tack the dual organization aim. 
filter. Further, Dr. Rivers has shown that In Melanesia ft is 
precisely the tribes lacking such an organization which practis 
cross-cousin marriage, while this institution is absent where the 
dual organization 1 5 in full swing. Hence ft cannot be the 
sm.ple consequence of mn esognmems dual system. 

For Melanesia Dr. Rivers offers an alternative hvp .thesis 
avowedly constructed to cover only the Oceanian data. He 
assumes that al first (ho old men in power arrogated t» them- 
selves the available women, hut later surnmderod their merit at 
privileges to (heir sratera* sons, ultimately substituting daughters 
for wives. An Analogous interpretation, but of 11 rather loss 
hypothetical «i*t T is presented by Mr. f.UTord. I le finds m tdence 
that the cross-cousin marring*? of |he MJwoSs is a rain lively 
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recent Institution and was preceded by marital rights over the 
daughter of one’s wife's brother. These rights, Mr. Gi fiord 
plausibly argtics, were passed on hr inheritance td the man s 
soii s whence marriage with the daughter of the maternal uncle. 
Jl is important to note thul in consonance with their respective 
da la LSr. Rivers and Mr. Gifford assume different rules of 
descenl T a matter to be dealt with below. In Melanesia it is or 
was the sister s son, in central California the son that held the 
pH&Uion of heir-apparent, hence If cmss-cousin marriage is ».t 
oil the consequence of inheritance rules, ns both authors assume, 
cither explanation is satisfactory but applicable only to tribes 
with corresponding laws of succession, 

Jl is of course conceivable that cross-coilsira came lo marry 
cadi other hy a less nmiububout method. Where the possession 
"f property plays a dominant rule in the tribal consciousness, 
ns in British Columbia, the motive of keeping desirable be¬ 
longings within the family circle may well lead to marriage 
with the father's own sister’s daughter or the mother s own 
brother's daughter, as Swauton suggests. Another, though often 
related, cause has in Ehc sentiment "f caste, which disemmte- 
nauces union with a prr*nn of lesser rank, To be sure, such 
ends would be equally served by the marriage of purolJel cousins,. 
But these, as has been noted, ore commonly culled siblings and 
with the primitive tendency to idenlify what ts similarly named 
are reckoned as siblings, Lo +t the incest feeling is extended In 
them, The cruss-couslns would thus remain ms the next of kfu 
whose marriage, being permissible by customary law, could at 
l he ifttmc time preserve I ho property and ihe social prestige 
within the family. 

It should be unfed that nil Eho ex pi ana I Ions offered of Jaie 
are based on specific conditions- Cross-cousin marriage is in 
all probability not a phenomenon that has evolved from a single 
cause but one that has independently arisen In several centers 
from diverse motives. 

Before leaving this interesting Institution, a few words must 
be devoted to i!s influence mi the classification of kindred. Where 
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a man regularly weds the daughter of his mother's brother or 
of hi& fathers sister, a maternal uncle will normally be his 
father-in-law, or a paternal aunt his mother-in-law. Hence it 
Is not at all remarkable that In many tribes practising this 
form of marriage the men designate mother's brother and 
father in-law by a single term and also have another single 
word for father 3 sister and mother-in-law. This is the case in 
Fiji and among the Veddn. Hut the effect □ f this form of 
marriage may go farther, Since a man's mate is normally his 
croflfl-cmjsin, we sometimes find that there is no distinct word 
for k husband 1 or b wife * but one term for both the hnsband 
and male cross-cousin of a woman, and another for both the 
wife and female cross-cousin nf a man Further# a brother- 
in-law may be culled by the same terms a a a man’s male cross- 
emisin* while a woman will call her sister-in-law by the sains 
designation as her female crosa-cousin. However, by no means 
all tribes proceed with uniform consistency in this regard, and 
waerc other forms of preferential mating coixist with cross- 
enusiu marriage (ns among the Ml wok), the Influence of the 
latter may be dwarfed or even reduced U> nothingness. 

Widespread as is t]ie distribution of cmss-cousin marriage, 
ft pales into in sign! fieri nee before that of two other forms of 
preferential mating, the I evirate and the sorernte* Though fre- 
fluently in association, these customs also occur separately and 
accordingly are best treated in Juxtaposition rather than as a 
single phenomenon. 

■ Tylor found the levlrate in fully one-third of the tribes for 
which data were extant in his day. Nowadays Ihe proportion 
found would undoubtedly he far greater. Indeed. II is easier to 
rount cases where the custom is positively known to he Sacking 
than to enumerate Instances of its occurrence. In, North 
America it seems to be definitely discountenanced only among 
the Pueblo groups of the southwest, while even among the neigh¬ 
boring Navaho Indians usage requires a widow to wed her 
husband's brother or some other one of his close kinsmen. 
However, the levirate does not everywhere appear in the same 
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form. First of all. a fair number of tribes restrict the widow's 
remarriage to younger brothers of the deceased husband, us do 
the Koryak and the Andaman Islanders, Though perl taps most 
commonly recorded tit Asia, the junior levirate is by no means 
confined to that continent, for It is reported from Santa Cruz 
{Melanesia) and West Australia. Owing to the inadequate 
information usually vouchsafed on this subject by observers, we 
cannot even be sure that the levirate is not commonly of this 
type. Nevertheless, for some regions our data are sufficiently 
specific to prove that the levirate does exist In the unrestricted 
form as well. This holds, o.g. T for the Banks Islands and the 
Torres Straits, 

Secondly, the juridical and psychological implications of the 
levirate may be quite different. With the Thompson I liver 
Indians the brother of the deceased had an Incontestable right 
to (tie widow; in many other places, as among the Thongs, the 
woman is permitted to choose from among a considerable number 
ot her husband's kinsmen : in still other regions the arrange¬ 
ment appears to be in no sense obligatory. Indeed, the 
aboriginal altitude is sometimes almost antithetical to what 
might be conjectured off-hand: the woman is not m much 
claimed by way of prerogative us she is inherited as an obliga¬ 
tion—that is, the brother-in-law is required to furnish protection 
and support to the widow and her children. This is often the 
nature of the relationship among the Chukchi and apparently 
also among the Gournditch-Mara of southwestern Victoria 
(Australia), 

Where there is much difference in conception and so little 
exact information, it would be vain to concoct a theory for alt 
the known cases. The one general remark that may aafeiy he 
offered is Tylor’s view that the levirate results from the notion 
of marriage as a compact between groups rather than 
individuals. From this principle it follows that when a union 
terminates hy the death of one of the mates, a substitute is 
automatically supplied by the gitmp of the deceased, Beyond 
this point we shall have to inquire into the specific conditions of 
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tim social envinmiucnl the slutu; (if woman in the crimmufillT 
examined, ihe accepted methods of acquiring u spouse. 

Ft>r a large number of cuse* we can account by Ihe rules pre- 
valeni as lo the acquisition of a wife. Where the woman is 
definitely purchased in the strict sense u| the term, she naturally 
fonns an inheritable chattel. Thus utuong the Kirgiss a younger 
brother inherits the widow even if he is a minor. Similarly, a 
itai widow becomes the property of an unmarried brother of her 
deceased husband; a man fmm another family wishing to marry 
her is obliged to offer payment. The underlying conceptions 
appear with great clarity in Shamtu law. Since a mini's brothers 
und kinsmen practically always contribute to the bride-price In 
this Californian tribe, they establish a secondary claim to the 
woman, and un the husband's death she naturally passes into 
'tie Mb.sioih of a brother or, falling one, of a more remote male 
relative. 

That property concepts often lie at the root of ihe Jevirate 
appears from other forms of preferential mating which coexist 
with Ihe levirat* or supersede it. In a polygamous Thongo 
household of five wives the principal widow is ilkoly to fall to 
the tot of that one of tin? husband's younger brothers who 
becomes muster of the estate, the second and third wives go to 
hvii other brothers, ihe fourth to a nephew {sister s son} of the 
deceased, the fifth to nne of his sons, who of course must nut bo 
her own. That Is to suy, those kinsmen who Inherit pun nf a 
Ilian's wealth also ore entitled In inherit a widow. Similarly 
we find in the Melanesian Hunks islands and on the Northwest 
Const Of North America In addition to the 1 evirate ihe rule that a 
wife may pass into Ihe possession of the deceased husband's 
sister's son. It can hardly be an accident that in both tin 1 so 
regions the sister's son is reckoned the heir-apparent to ids 
uncle's property. 

Though this principle explains much. It obviously does not 
explain everything. Why do we often encounter the lev irate in 
ihe restricted form? As Jochoisan points out. both elder anti 
> minge r brothers inherit a due cased man's possessions, yet only 
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liis Juniors are permitted to %*cd the widow. A common sense 
explanation suggests bm it should not be taken as more 

(liLiu n guess. Oliver things being equal, the elder brut her is 
Likely to marry before Lhe younger, who may su runtimes bo 
bard put to it to acquire a umte p either because of an exorbitant 
bride-price or because available women are scarce. Under such 
conditions the junior (evirate may have arisen on the view that 
!u him who has uai shall ba given* and this tendency may have 
been standardized into customary law. 

Another limitullon to lb# property conception of the Jevsrnte 
lies In the loci that there are peoples practising it who do not 
purchase wives and do not regard women as property in the 
strict sense of Lhe term. In nut a lew uf these cases, however* wo 
may reasonably fall back un Tyloi^s general principle of primi¬ 
tive marriage as a ffitnflp contract: since from the aboriginal 
point of view she union of individuals is often largely symbdie 
uf an alliance of groups* a deceased mate is naturally superseded 
j'n the matrimonial relationship by a member of the sumo group* 

This assumption gains in weight when we find it also account¬ 
ing admirably for the complementary custom of the eorarate. 
The Shasta levirale lias been described above. It in coupled 
with the sororate in an jilumimiting manner. Just as the mats s 
brother a unite to pay for his bride, so the bride's fondly are 
jointly responsible for the services iiunooJjy to be expected from 
a wife. If she fails to bear children, they gratuitously furnish 
a sister or cousin as a supplementary spouse; and lhe same 
rule obtains after the first wife's demise. There is here Involved 
nut merely a right but an obligation on the husband's part: he 
may marry outside his wife's family only hy their Specially 
granted leave. 

On the basis of Tylor's theory we should expect the lev irate 
and the aororate to rofifcM* and in very large measure they 
Undoubtedly do, while contrariwise the Pueblo radians who 
were found to lack she I evirate likewise do not practise 
soraratc. This Intimate correlation is rightly insisler? upon hy 
Frazer, who has collected Instances of the sororate from all 
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regions of the globe. The connection would undoubtedly appear 
lo be even closer won nut much of uur information on the mar 
ridge rule? of primitive tribes of rattier haphazard character, 
Tiiut is, it may safely be assumed that In not a few instances 
it is sheer negligence ur defective observation that has made 
writers repurt one of the two customs without the other. There 
are nevertheless some noteworthy cases of negative correlation 
that must be accepted at their face value. While the Koryak 
practise both customs, the neighboring Chukchi have only the 
lev irate; and the same applies to the Masai ol East Africa, who 
expressly prohibit marriage with two women between whom 
there is any 1>1 mud-relation ship. Such exceptions, however, arc 
not frequent enough to interfere with the conception of the 
levirate and the sornrate as Lwd closely Connected Institutions. 

The son rate, like the levirate, exists in two main forms, 
though the principle of differentiation is not the same. A man 
may be entitled to marry his first wife’s sisters during her 
lifetime; or be may be restricted io marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, A precise statement as to the distribution of these 
two types is hardly possible at present, but in North America 
the restricted sorunite seems to nourish west of the Rockies, 
while simultaneous wed luck with sisters is com moil to the east 
of them. A parallel to the junior levirate is afforded by the 
probably universal rule of ilie separate Hint a man is merely 
entitled to wed his wife's younger sisters. This limitation is 
easily understood when we remember that in primitive society 
giris are almost invariably married off at or soon after puberty, 
so that a marriageable girl s eider sister would already be the 
wife of »author man. 

Like cross-cousin marriage, levirate and sor orate tend to 
produce a definite terminology of kinship. As Sapir has pointed 
out, their influence may lie exerted in two distinct ways. On 
the one hand, since these forms of marriage lead to the identifi¬ 
cation of the stepfather and the paternal uncle, Ihe stepmother 
and the maternal aunt, it is natural to designate each pair ,.f 
these relatives by a single lertn. Conversely, a brother's child 
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becomes the stepchild of a mnn; a sister's child, Lhe stepchild t>! 
a woman* These features were actually found by Saplr among 
the Wish ram uf southern Washington* Mure interesting still Is 
the second method uf formulating tn language Urn social usages 
under discussion. Since the paternal uncle may come to marry 
one's mother and thus occupy a father's status, he is called 
father without qualification; and for a corresponding reason 
the mother's sisters are called by the same term ad the mother, 
Further, it will he natural for a man to class his brothers' 
children with his own, and for a woman to treat In similar 
fashion the children of her sisters. Moreover, since a man 
often marries his wife's sisters, il is not surprising lhal 
a single word suffices for these sistere-ln-taw and the wife; 
white a woman wilt luive hut one appellation for her husband 
and her potential husband, his hrolher. These designations 
actually occur among the Yahi of northern California, Now 
this Yuhj method of designating relatives has au enormous 
distribution throughout the world, and Inasmuch as the I evirate 
and aororate are also very' widespread Institutions they offer a 
satisfactory explanation of what from our point of view seems » 
puzzling phenomenon,—to wit, that a man should have perhaps 
a dozen ' fathers ’ and a dozen ‘ mothers,' Of this matter wo 
shall have occasion to speak more fully later on* 

Cross-cousin marriage, ievinite, and sororale are toy no means 
the onlv forms of preferential mating. In fact, incidentally we 
have already met several others,—the inheritance of a widow hy 
a sister s sod or stepson {Thongn}. the marriage of a man and 
his wife’s brother's daughter (Miwokl. The iasl-meiitloncd 
variety is interesting because it has appreciably affected Miwok 
kinship terminology. As Mr. Gifford shows, not less than 
twelve lerms reflect this institution. For example, lim word 
twofrll is applied not only to a wife's brother nr sister, bill also 
to the son or daughter of her brother; for since a man nmcries 
his wife's brother’s daughter, the siblings of this second wife 
become his siblingsitri-lnw. ft is because so many terms of 
kinship reflect this type of marriage while none suggest the 
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cros^cousin wantage that Mr. Gifford convincingly’ argues tar 
the greater antiquity of the former among the Mi wok. 

Though uo attempt is timd* hero to exbaiurt the extant 
varieties of orthodox marriage, one mure additional type may he 
cited, it is clmmcieriied by the marriage of a man not ^ith 
Ins mother's brothers daughter, but with the daughter of his 
"wilier'a mother's brother's daughter. This torn, of marriage 
suggests the crow-cousin marriage but d tilers in diminishing 
Hie closeness of relationship by one degree, ftalrirtcd 
t" Australia, it occur* both in the central and western sections, 

!< * nroa oj distribution adjoining that of ihe cross-cousin 
marriages 
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CHAPTER III 


POLlOAfcV 

T HOUGH popularly polygamy Is understood to mean 
marriage with two or more wives, it properly designates 
marriage! of either i man or a woman with more than one mate. 
What is commonly reckoned as polygamy is accurately called 
potytfuay, the complementary Instituti m hein^ poh/andry, In 
addition must he considered the union of a group of men with a 
^roup of women, a custom known as prelip marriage t 

PoLvnyhrt 

Polygamy is one of those dangerous catchwords that require 
careful scrutiny lest there result a total in is understanding of 
the conditions it is meant to characterize; in every human 
society the number of male and of female individuals bom is 
approximately equal. Hence in order to have either polygyny 
or polyandry as a fairly common practice it is obviously neces- 
sary that some non-biological factor should disturb the natural 
ratio. The first thing to do on hearing of a polygamous people H 
to demand a census of the marriageable members of both sexes. 
Among the Eskimo such are the rigors of an Arctic sea-humter + a 
life that the adult male population is seriously reduced, so that 
polygyny becomes arithmetically possibly Holm reports a settle¬ 
ment In s^ulheasrem Greenland with a population of 21 r of 
whom only 5 were males. But the general ratio encountered by 
this traveler was only that of 1H women to every 100 men. Of 
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the Central Eskimo the Kinipetu (in 1898} numbered 35 men, 48 
wimicn, 38 buys, and 27 girts; the Alviljk 2B men, 34 women* 27 
boys, IS girls. \\ esl n| Hudson Bay Captain Comer in 1962 found 
11$ men, 128 women, 13& bnys, and 66 girls among the NctchiHik; 
and 46 men, 53 women, 41 hoys, 33 jjirls among the Samnik* 
tumiut. That Is to soy, in none of these instances save Holm's 
first-mentioned settlement is even bigamy possible as a universal 
Institution, Ifideed, in Cram’s day hardly one Greenlander in 
twenty had two wives. Captain Holm never found a man with 
Out*, and even an unusually Influential AivitLk contented him¬ 
self with two. In short, even among the Eskimo, who consti¬ 
tute an a fortiori case, monogamy is the rule In practice, 
1 hough polygyny Is pemutted; and marriage with more than 
two women is undoubtedly exceptional, 
it is true that From Africa there are reported instances of an 
extraordinary multiplicity of wives, Even disregarding such 
anomalies as the Dahmiui court T where all the Amazons are by a 
fiction considered wives of the king, we find wei I -authenticated 
cases of men with five ( ten, twenty and even sixty wives, and 
these at least so far as the first-mentioned figure is concerned 
fine described as fairly common. Unfortunately none of the 
authorities I have seen on the subject deigns to furnish us with 
data as to the relative numbers of the sexes. From remarks 
incidentally dropped by them it seems certain that only the 
wealthy end the eminent men have potygyuous households. 
Thus, among the Kikuyu of East Africa Mr. and Mrs. Routledge 
found monogamy " quite usual T *; two or three wives were com¬ 
mon; and ihe rich had sis or seven. Tt is clear (hat even so 
moderate an indulgence in polygyny on the part of the socially 
distinguished would make it very difficult for many young men 
to acquire a mntq ot alb Bui Ihe consequent hardship is 
mitigated by two conditions, Tn. the firsl place, there is the 
chance of inheriting a wile through ilia !evirate or one of the 
other orthodox methods, Secondly, there ts a widespread 
tendency to connive at what we njimild ronalde* irregularities 
among yruing people prior to wedlock* A Thonga In thus In a 
c 
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position to gratify his seitml appetite tong before his kin have 
amassed the .-tinmint paid for a legitimate wife, 

Iho African data show that in addition to the biological 
limitation of polygamy there eater the restrictions imposed by 
economic conditions. Where the bride-price is of consider Libia 
value, even bigamy is practically out of the question for the 
average man* though it may be sanctioned by theory. The 
Kirgiz, though converts to Islam, can nut as a rule afford to buy 
a second wife, and a man hardly ever avails himself of his legal 
privilege unless his first mate is barren. Similarly, for the vast 
majority of the Ka| the practice of even bigamy is impracticable, 
though permitted, and it remains largely confined to the chiefs. 

Another purely social factor limiting polygyny requires atten¬ 
tion. Some peoples practise what 13 known as mdirUfrrpI 
TtMencr, i.e. t the bridegroom settles with his wi!e T s parents, 
W«l«» ibe prorate is In vogue* the espousal of a second wife 
thus becomes dependent on -the permission nf ibp parentB-in-Iaw- 
Ttius h the Zutii and Hopi, who practise ran c ri local res lienee blit 
not the prorate, are strictly monogamous, It cannot be said 
that ibis custom absolutely bars polygyny, but it certainly 
strongly tends to limit it. The Yukaghir of northern Siberia 
tell of Instances where a man lived part of the year as son-in- 
Ieiw with one household and the remainder ejT I he vaar Jn the 
simo capacity with another; but monogamy was decidedly the 
prevalent form of morriage. 

In seeking to undErstnnd the psychology "f primitive polygyny 
we must first 0 ! all eliminate the conventinned preconceptions on 
The subject. Polygyny is not by any means a sign of feminine 
inferiority or felt as a degradation by I he women concern od+ 
The husband may he prompted to take a second wife no| by sin 
excessive libido hut hy his first wife's eagerness to shift port of 
her household duties on other shoulders. bl Why have I to do all 
the work ; why do you not buy another wife? 11 querulously o^ks 
the Kikuyu wife. In the same spirit, a Kai chiefa consort will 
ha\c so many social nljlipations to fulfil] that she gladly welcomes 
tho arrival of a helper ; and similarly a Chukchi woman may 
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even insist that her husband acquire an additional worker. With 
the Kai. indeed, Ilia possibilities are so ample for gratifying ones 
sexual desires Ln adultery that in legal marriage with a second 
wife the sexual motive is eliminated- In general it may be said 
that the economic and related factors are far more potent. 
Among the Thongs It is only the welllodo that can afford to 
buy several wives* hut the investment yields ample return 
through the services rendered by them* which net merely suffice 
to supply the husbands wauls hut enable him to become a lavs eh 
entertainer of outsiders and thus raise his social prestige. In 
this way polygyny becomes a budge of distinction- In a iery 
different environment, the Mackenzie Kiver basin of northern 
Canada, the Athahiiskuiis had their women transport goods, and 
Lbe chief MatonabbW had as many as seven or eight of these 
servant-wives. Another motive for taking additional wives lies 
in the universal longing for progeny. When ihe first wife is 
barren p it is thus a widespread practice for the husband to 
espouse a second woman in the hope of gaining issue through 
her. The sexual factor pure and simple is of course not to be 
wholly Ignored in the discussion, but everything goes to show 
that Us influence on the development of polygyny Is slight. 

The analysis of polygynous marriages found in a particular 
tribe will prove illuminating. Among the MMeer Koryak Mr. 
locbdflon found that only six per cent of the men had two or 
more wives each, a single one having three. In the Insl- 
mentioned case the flrsL wife had borne children hut had been 
disfigured by illness, and the second wife proved barren. In 
some of the remaining cases bigamy was resorted U> because of 
the first wite + s sterility; In others she had been Inherited through 
the levtrale and was considered too old. 

It remains to discuss the relation to one another of the several 
wives ill a pulygynous family. In Africa, where their number 
is frequently considerable, each commonly occupies a separata 
hut with her children and manages an Independent household : 
the Thonga arranges these huts In the are of a circle and his 
ideal is to acquire enough wives to complete the ring ot habita- 
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lions within his enclosure As to the mutual sentiments of 
fellow-wives, accounts Vary. B1 Junod, possibly from a mis* 
ssonarys bias, draws n dark picture of domestic bickerings 
nun in£ the women, but no *ucb scenes were observed by Mr, and 
Airs, Uoulledgc in East Africa and, as they rightly remark, 
the separation of wives in independent establishments makes h-r 
peace and " places the whole on the footing of n village under ana 
bead man/' Sporadic instances of jealousy must, of course, 
he expected to occur everywhere but when an additional, wife 
is taken at the request of the first the danger Is minimised. The 
same result may Lie effected by the soror&te; at least among 
Hie llidutsa the natives have developed the theory that sisters 
are less likely to quarrel in this rein linn ship than unrelated 
women. A runup the Koryak and Chukchi our authorities 
generally found harmony in polygynnua families hut record 
occasional Instances of ill-temper, arid this probably represents 
the most typical condition wherever polygyny is practised. 

Doubtless an important factor in producing harmony lies in 
the definite superiority ad but universally accorded to the first 
wife. Thus In the Siberian tribes just cited the second wife is 
to all intents and purposes her predecessor** makh Precisely 
the same rebit bn ship obtains among the distant Kui In New’ 
Guinea, where the first wife sends the *"<lier women for Are wood 
nr water and orders them to prepare meals for the guests. 
Similar canditlnris are reported from the Mbsal Here, too, the 
fi rst wife* superintends thr* n| hen?, receives a larger portion of her 
huabu lid's cattle for use, and is distinguished by the number 
and value of his gift*. 

Altogether a study of ihc facts leads to a mthcr different tm* 
nf Mygyny fmm that which might be .assumed an rhe basis nr 
modern prejudice against lb* tUMitutlon. But the nne fact it 
Es iWHt Important in remember is that while probably n 
majority of primitive tribes permit polygamy, biological and in 
some measure s--cfnl conditions prevent the majority within any 
one group from availing themselves of their theoretical preroga¬ 
tive,* 
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Polyandry 

Polyatidry has a fur marc restricted dislribuLUon than 
polygyny, Indeed, wall-authenticated cases uuty be collided on 
the lingers id uno hand, 1L occurs hi Some by ttu means all] 
Eskimo cununiin Liles and as mi occasional device among the 
Wnliunm (BnJUmti) of East Africa, while its highest development 
is seen in Tibet and southern India, For those who incline to i 
purely economic Interpretation of social life it may tie interest¬ 
ing to have pointed out the differences m economic stains among 
Ihe peoples In question. Thq Eskimo mm maritime hunters, the 
Wuhuina and Tod a are pastoral, while only the agricultural, 
not the nomadic, Tibetans have been found to practise polyandry. 
In another sense, however, the economic factor enters among 
the Waliuma and the Eskimo. 

Waliuinn polyandry is an altogether unique phenomenon. 
While legit I mate, it is not a dons in ant institution but occurs 
only under special circumstances and for a realrfeted period. 
When a man is too poor to buy a wife alone, he is assisted by 
his brothers, and I has* share Iks marital rights until the 
woman's pregnancy, whan they become his exclusive preroga¬ 
tive. 

Id ihts form polyandry does nni require a disturbance of 11m 
natural ratio between the *exo*. but where it is the general 
custom it prrsupp. <ses an artificially produced preponderance 
of the marriageable males. This may he effected in differed! 
warn In certain Eskimo communities the conditions of life are 
so arduous that female children are considered a burden and are 
frequently killed shortly after birth; and thus the polygynnus 
tendency doc to the perils >if masculine life Is more than cheeked. 
Female Infanticide, though apparently not founded in economic 
necessity* Is likewise id the bottom of Tod a polyandry^ But Iht^ 
agricultural Tibetans do not practise infanticide except when 
directly Influenced by Chinese example; yet they *tre p.dyantimus 
'■nd the Chinese are not. Unfortunately the Tibetan data on 
this point are far from clear. 
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Among 4he Tibetans polyandry is of the fraternal variety, 
several brothers share a wife. In cases uf barrenness lx fiji 
interesting to note that a second wife is chosen, who may be a 
sister of the il ret. Though our Information is net So precise as 
we might wish, it seems that some economic considerations are 
patent in the moulding of Tibetan marriage customs. Why* 
e,g<* is polyandry restricted to the agricultural unlives and 10 
the fraternal type? ftuckhUI assumes that the cause lies in Ihe 
desire to transmit nn estate undivided. 

Our data on Ihe Toda are far and away the most satisfactory 
and permit us to gain an Insight into what polyandrous life is 
like. First of all* we find that as far back as trustworthy 
records ex Lend there has been a marked esc ees of men over 
wonien^ coupled with the practice af female infanticide, Hut 
this custom has been abandoned in evEr increasing measure as 
a result of Caucasian influence, and accordingly there is a pro* 
gresatve diminution of male preponderance. 41 In 1371 there were 
mfi men fur every 100 women; in 1881, 190,4 for every 100; In 
lS9l r 135.S, and in the census of 1901, 1*7.4 men fur every 1QQ 
women** These official census reports are confirmed by Dr, 
Rivers' independent genealogical recurds. For three successive 
generations these show Hint the number? of males for every 100 
females were 1517, 1:11.4, and 123L2 In one of Ihe Tmhi divial..ns, 
and 2rj9 p 202, and IjI respectively in ihe oilier and more con¬ 
servative group, Ihe motive for female infanticide among the 
Tuda remains obscure, for there is nothing in their present 
or post history io suggest that they were driven by economic 
necessity. Its obsolescence has affected marriage customs in 
a most Interesting manner, which win be described below* 

Moat commonly* but not always, Toda polyandry Is of the 
fraternal variety* That is, when a man marries a woman ji is 
understood that she becomes the wife of his brothers, who 
normally live together* Even a brother subsequently bom will 
be regarded ai sharing bis rider brother's rights. In cases of 
fraternal polyandry pop disputes ever arise among the husbands, 
and the very no! ion of such a possibility is flouted by the Toda 
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mind. When the wife becomes pregnant, the eldest o( her 
husbands perforins a ceremony with a bow and arrow by 
which legal fatherhood is conventionally established In this 
tribe, but all the brother* are reckoned the child b fathers. 

The situation becomes more complicated when a woman 
weds several men who are nul brothers and who, as mny 
happen live in different villages. Then the wife usually lives 
for a month w ith each in turn, though there Is no absolute rule, 
hi such eases the determination of fatherhood in a legal sense 
Is extremely interesting. For oil social purposes that husband 
who performs the bow and arrow ceremony during the wife's 
pregnancy establishes his status as father not only of the first 
child but of any children horn subsequently until one of the 
other husbands performs the requisite rile. Fs.tally it is 
agreed that the first two or three cluldren shall belong to the 
first husband, that at u later pregnancy another shall establish 
paternal rights, and so forth. Biological paternity is completely 
disregarded, for a man long dead is considered (he father of a 
child provided no other man has performed the essential rite. 

The statistics cited above show recent approximation to the 
normal ratio of the sexes owing to the diminishing of female 
infanticide. It might be supposed that this development would 
lead directly to monogamy, but that would be railing to reckon 
with the force of conservatism in the adjustment of social re¬ 
lations. What the Tuda have done is to cling to polyandry and 
tamper it with polygyny. Where formerly three brothers shared 
a single wife, they now tend to share two, in this way adapting 
themselves to the excess of women as compared with their 
farmer scnn’ily. 

Altogether the facts relating to polyandry are Instructive in 
Illuminating the weakness of the unilinear theory of evolution, 
the theory that an inherent law causes till societies to evolve 
the same customs in a uniform sequence. Tuda nod F.skinio 
polyandry are both causally related with female infanticide; 
so far, then, there Is parallelism, the same reuse leading h> lb» 
same effect. Hut what lies back of female infanticide'? In «»o 
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Eskimo ense* the rigors of economic existence in the Arctic ; 
muting the Toda the cause of f«nak iMamlicidi? is obscure, hut 
^se know positively that it hears no relation to the economic 
life. Again we may compare the ancient Tudn and the Tibetan 
conditions, In both Iribes a paucity of marriageable women 
renders polyandry possible, but that paucity is produced in 
dlfToronl ways since Infanticide is not practised by the paly* 
androus Tibetans, hi developing their polyundruns usages the 
Eskimo, Toda, and Tibetans have not been impelled to follow 
the same series of stages, though one atage^scarcity of women 
—naturally leads to polyandry as its sequel. The fad that the 
Toda have conus into contact with a foreign culture which 
suppresses Infanticide has exercised a greater influence on the 
history uf their marriage customs than any inherent law of 
social evolution. Hlese forelpi influence# may ultimately force 
Eskimo, TnUa, and Tibetan alike to adopt compulsory mono¬ 
gamy, but if that result he achieved U will be because ail throe 
tribes have borrowed the same custom from the same cultural 
renter not because of some mystical tendency of polyandry to 
pass through like stages into obligatory monogamy. 

Before leaving this type of marriage, it is necessary to di#- 
crlmlnate true polyandry from the customs by which men may 
temporarily waive their marital rights in favour of others. 
This usance proceeds from the proprietary claim of ^ man to 
his wife's favors, which he may therefore yield at his pleasure, 
either to conciliate a superior or as a token uf friendship. Thus, 
among the Grow a young man would temporarily surrender his 
wife to a comrade or to an older man whose supernatural powers 
he desired to share!; indeed, such surrender was a normal part 
uf Lbe transaction by which various Plains Indian tribes 
acquired certain ceremonial privileges. As a matter of simple 
hospitality 0us custom is reported from the four quarters of 
the gluho A Masai visiting a strange settlement at once calls 
on a member of his own age-class, who forthwith abandons 
his wife anil hut to the visitor ; and to mention but one other 
instance, in various Australian tribes the men consider it a 
duty to furnish their distinguished guests with W-mutes/ 
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Sexuas, Cum muni sm 


1! we conceive the recent tendency of ihe Toda to¬ 
ward combined polyandry and polygyny developing into 
the dominant form of marriage, we shall have many 
groups of brothers each united to a corresponding group 
of two or more wives. The units involved in what has 
been called {/roup marriage may, however, vary consider¬ 
ably according to the sue of the groups, their constitu¬ 
tion, and the restrictions on marital intercourse which are 
enforced. If there were a complete lack of incest rules in a 
comm unity i so that not merely brother and sister hut even 
parent and child would mate without incurring reprobation, we 
should have a condition of perfect promiscuity. At the other 
end of the scale would be the definitely regulated marriages of 
the modem Toda. Since the term * marriage " is hardly ap¬ 
plicable to some of the conditions labeled pro up marriage, 1 
will follow Dr. Rivers' suggestion and substitute as a generic 
equivalent re.ruat eontmimfjtn. Deferring a theoretical discus¬ 
sion of this condition, let us first consider some of the concrete 
data. 

In the first place we must recognise that far-reaching sexual 
contnuimsffl may exist side by side with individual marriage. 
Th.it is to say, one portion of the community may live according 
to the former principle, the remainder according to the other. 
Our own civilization with its connivance ai prostitution presents 
as dear an example as possible. Primitive societies differ 
mainly in that sexual communism is openly sanctioned within 
the corresponding limits. The BoronS of the Mato £ *ro*so arc 
divided into the older men regularly married and living m 
separate huts* and the bachelors inhabiting a special dwelling* 
where they jointly possess such girls as they rapture from the 
village and for whom they pay to their mistresses* brother* or 
maternal uncles either arrows or articles of personal adorn* 
meat* While these Brasilian data are unfortunately inade¬ 
quate for a full comprehension of the social regulations involved* 
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the Masai situation is perfectly dear. Here, loo, there is a 
segregation uf the unmarried warriors, all men below opproxi- 
nialciy thirty, who cohabit freely with the immature you tig 
girls. Each brave has his favorite mistress, who tends his 
cattle and manufactures objects for his personal decoration. 
This mistress is never identical with the girl betrothed to a 
man in childhood, for his fiancee is obliged to dwell in another 
warrior's camp. So long ns the warrior remains in his kraal, 
his sweetheart remains faithful; but if he absents himself for a 
single day. his exclusive claims upon her lapse and she may 
choose another lover. In all these relations, however, the tribal 
incest rules are strictly obeyed. When a bachelor has had his 
fill of the warrior’s life, he leaves the companionship of the 
fcratii and settles down in a separate establishment with his 
fiancee, provided she has succeeded iu avoiding pregnancy, 
which is considered disgraceful, 

Borord and Masai usages, like the practice of prostitution 
among ourselves, obviously in no way conflict with the institu¬ 
tion of individual marriage, which on the contrary is the 
normal condition after the period of youthful profligacy. There 
are. however, tribes from which sexual communism is reported 
without any such limitations. 

The moot authentic case is that of the Chukchi. It is im¬ 
portant to note first of ail ihat among these people sexual com- 
immtsiu is a grntral practice embracing practically all families. 
Second or third cousins, or even unrelated men desirous of 
cementing o firm Umd of friendship, will form u group exercls- 
mg mania] rights over all the wives 0 f the men concerned. 
Brothers do not enter such agreements. Bachelors are rarely 
admitted into the union sines this is based primarily on reci¬ 
procity. At times sexual communism extends to as many as 
ten couples. When we scrutinise the concrete data cited by 
Rngoms. it becomes obvious why (he term ■ group-marriage 
which he used in common with other writers is really Inapplic¬ 
able. The Chukchi 1 companions in wives 1 do not dwell together 
with their spouses In a common household. They are members 
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of distinct camps and the obvious object of the institution is to 
provide travelers with temporary bed-motes. A Chukchi thus 
has but rarely the opportunity to exercise the potential right 
acquired by the mutual agreement 41 The inmates of ons and 
the same camp are seldom wilting to enter into a group- 
marriage, the reason obviously being that the reciprocal use of 
wives, which in group-marriage is practised very seldom, ja 
ha hie to deg cm 1 rule into complete promiscuity if the members of 
the group Jive too close together/ In other words, the institu¬ 
tion has nothing to do with unrestricted sexual license but Is 
founded on aboriginal nations of reciprocal hospitality. II is 
true that sometimes a s companion s lakes another’s wife, lives 
with her for several months, and then returns her; or that an 
exchange of wives may become permanent. But these very 
facts, while clearly demonstrating that Chukchi notions of con¬ 
jugal fidelity differ from ours, establish beyond a doubt Elm 
individual nature of Chukchi marriage. Bogoraa records isolated 
instances of polyandry^ but never did he had Severn I companions 
simultaneously sharing their several W'ives* services. The ex¬ 
change of wives dues not imply group marriage bul merely the 
succession of one Individual marriage after another. Chukchi 
marriage is individual marriage tempered with the occasional 
and temporary extension of the husband's purely sexual rights 
to his fell inw-contrnctors. 

Sexual commontsm as a normal condition* thus excluding 
individual marriage, has been confidently ascribed to the 
ilmbunna. and Dieii, two Australian tribes Inhabiting the 
vicinity of Lake Eyre. Owing to the fragmentary nature of the 
Urabunna evidence, it will be ignored in favor of that from the 
Dierl. 

Among the Died the orthodox form of marriage for a man 
Is union with his mother's mother's brother's daughter's daughter 
or with his mother's fathers sister's daughter's daughter* 
When a boy and a girl stand to each other in this relationship, 
they are potential spouses and a chiihood betrothal may bo 
arranged by their mothers and maternal uncles: normally there 
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ivill he an exchange of girls by the two Contracting parties so 
Hint a boy In each family is provided with a mate. No woman 
** eser the wife of more than one man. However 

after the marriage is consummated, it is possible for the wife in 
herumft the concubine of several other mcti P married or single 
Precise statistics showing t„ what extent and between whom 
such marital relations obtain are unfortunately lacking but a 
number of specific statements by Howitt enable us to form 
some Picture of the resulting condition of affairs. It should he 
nuLeti that in every case the man and woman indulging in 
sexual intercourse must stand tu each other in the orthodox 
relationship as defined a hove, In perfect consistency with this 
rule we find that brothers who have married sisters may share 
their wives and that a widower in return for presents lakes his 
brothers wife for his concubine. Moreover, a visitor of the 
proper relationship may be offered his hosts wife as a temporary 
concuhme. Normally, however, concubines seem to be assigned 
through formal allotment by the council of elders, which confers 
nghis of concubinage on individuals who are potential spouses, 
in practice, it seems that only men of distinction are likely to 
h >ve a number of concubines; others will bo advised by the 
dominant elders to confine themselves to a single one- A 
further check to excessive concubinage lies In the mutual 
jealousy of the subsidiary mates, each of whom discountenances 
new relations of concubinage, being permitted to pour but coals 
over [h c mats S(]flJ1l!ctsd contemplating a new liaison \ 
bachelors concubine Is especially prone to exercise surveillance 
over his srxijuii life. 

In ail this the l wo most significant facts are: ( a l that a 
wife invariably takes precedence over the concubine when hr,lb 
occupy the same camp r and (b) that the husband-the dulv 
affianced spouse -enjoys an undisputed preemptive right over 
his wife. Mo concubitaut can lawfully abduct hi,, concubine 
from her husband except at periods of general license; he may 

"^f 1 " “* •****«• "*• h tt. Mmr, 
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tlvc and ask her husband to select a property related man fur Iter 
ronmiMtntlt; but if her husband refuses, she has no redress, and 
eisnlrarivise she has no power of veto when alluded as a c on- 
cubiiiC. 

Inadequate us arc cuir data, whirls suggest various queries 
that remain unanswered, it is clear that what Ho wilt dcacribvs 
as ‘ group marriage 1 does not represent a uniform psychological 
or sociological phenomenon. It is surely one thing fur a man 
to yield marital privileges to a widowed brother* and something 
quite different fur him to conciliate an honoured guest fay 
surrendering his bed ; and neither practice bears even a remote 
resemblance to the formal allot me lit to one another of potential 
spouses by a council of eiders, ' Group marriage 1 might rightly 
be predicated of a community in which groups of men shared 
marital rights on equal terms over corresponding groups of 
women* No such condition obtain 5 among the Dlerl: the 
husband is the well-nigh absolute overlord over his wife’s sexual 
life* the concubiUnt a mere substitute. Even " sexual corn- 
monism ' seems to be u very misleading term for what actually 
occurs,, since communism hardly suggests the complete over¬ 
shadowing by one partner of the other ‘communists. 1 More¬ 
over, everything we can gather on the subject suggests that 
while marriage among the Dlerl is permanent the actual stale 
of concnbinage la ordinarily of quite temporary duration. 
Finally, the population of the Australian local group Is so small 
that the number of properly related Individuals who inigbi be¬ 
come concufaitouts is extremely restricted to begin with. When 
we consider the additional restrictions of concubinage by 
sexual jeoimisy and the ad munitions of elders, both of which 
factors are stressed by our authority * if is obvious that in the 
everyday life of the average DJerJ man concubinage cannot 
possibly play the part suggested by the pretentious terms 
1 group marriage * or 1 sexual communism.' There is assuredly 
a certain aimumt of fraternal polyandry mixed with polygyny ; 
some surrender of marital prerogatives on the score of hospi¬ 
tality; and still more in deference to men of social prestige 
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But that the majority of Bierj men live in Judical wedjM * 
or the greater pari of their lives is obvious. Communism an 
the Toda plan there may be when two brut hers dwell with two 
siaters; but when a concuMianl assumes an absentee husband's 
place there is at bet merely one individual relationship super- 
sliding no other. Altogether we have seen before that primitive 
marriage Cannot be regarded solely or even predominantly from 
the sexual point of view ; and to i eap frotll ttje fnct th(U m , jre 

than one man may have access to a woman to the conclusion 
hat Here is an institution of group marriage is little short of 
absurd, as Dr. MoUncwskj; correclly reoinrka. 

, B “ ld “ ^ Dieri Qnd ihe Chukchl ' a 'other tribes, such 
as the Gilyok of the Amur region, have been reported as proc- 

S Sexiial ^^niimism to the exclusion of Individual mar- 
mge n ie data, however, are of so inadequate a character 
that they may be ignored until additional Information is avail¬ 
able, Considering the extreme paucity of all the reported cases 
1 ■""* lunrria ^ ’ »Bd the results of our analysis of tt]0 
, * 2 \ foljnd among Ihe Chukchi and Bierl, we are 

Pi* Lfied in concluding that hitherto no evidence l.ss been 

(ime^o V l r ihat any PWtfl6 *" the wortd liave In recent 
tnes prect^il sexual communism in a manner destructive of 
ifiif iiitllvitliaLkl family,} 


Hypothetical Sexual Cowui msm 

However, it is passible to Harmonize this verdict with the 
theory that though primitive tribes no longer practise group 
marriage they have risen to the practice of Individual marriage 
a ter passing through anicredent stages of sexual communism 

T ‘ h,ls ,n futH bMfli the dominant view among modern sociolo¬ 
gists and Idstorico] significance requires a brief examination 

uf Ihp rBflflOni fat jts vogu^ 

tanret ZT'JfT*, haTia « **"«! general acccp- 
tarn*, in lu-togy, had begun to affect all philosophical thinking 

It was natural to extend them to the sphere of social phenomena' 
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Among the first to embark on tills venture w as Lewis tt. Morgan, 
whose flthnaffrtkpiucaJ treatise on the Iroquois had established 
hie repololion us sn accurate and sympathetic observer of 
primitive custom. Under the influence of evolutionary doctrines 
Morgan outlined a complete scheme for the development of 
human marriage. It woe eminently characteristic of the intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere of the period that Morgan's first stage should 
be a condition of perfect promiscuity, in which sexual lust was 
unreadrided by any incest rule. Complete lack of regulation of 
sex life i a manifestly the diametrical opposite of obligatory 
monogamy, and the evolutionary theorist Of the day was bent 
on connecting the most diverse phenomena by a graded series of 
intermediaries. For the mid-Victorian thinker it was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion requiring only statement, not proof, that mono¬ 
gamy is the highest form of marriage in the best of conceivable 
universes; and it was equally axiomatic that early man must 
have lived uuder conditions infinitely removed from that ideal 
goal. So Morgan made no pretense at producing empirical 
proof of pristine promiscuity, which in fact lie assigned to the 
period when man was still hovering near the border line be¬ 
tween humanity and a lower organic stage. He advanced 
promiscuity os a iojjirai pofftilale precisely as some evolution¬ 
ary philosophers advance the axiom of spontaneous generation; 
and thereby placed It beyond the range of scientific discussion. 

It waa otherwise with Morgan's second stage, that of the 
* consanguine family,' based on the intermarriage of brothers 
and sisters but barring that of parents and children. Fur this 
stage, while nowhere observable, as a general tribal usage, was 
inferred by Morgan as the only possible cause of certain empiri¬ 
cal phenomena- In other words, lie was here no longer indulg¬ 
ing in logical axioms but proceeding in the spirit of the scientists 
who Invented the atom to account for the behavior of chemical 
substances. The fact which Morgan adduced as conclusive 
proof of the former intermarriage of brothers ond sisters wits 
the Hawaiian method of designating kin. That method is nf a 
simpler character than Hie one usually found In savage tribes, 
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While many primitive peoples carefully distinguished between 
maternal and paternal relatives, the Hawallans nut only d m w no 
such distinction Lot apply their kirmJjip terms so elb to include 
all relatives of the same generation regardless of propinquity, 
I’or example, makva designates both the parents und all their 
brothers und sisters, sex being Indicated by qualifying words 
meaning 1 man 1 and ‘ woman. 1 Morgan argues that the 


maternal uncles were called by the same term ns the fathers 
because all mere fathers in the sense of having free access to 
Iheir sisters; that similarly all of a man's nephews and nieces 
were called sons and daughters because all his sisters 
were his wives, as they were the wives of his brothers; and so 
forth. It is Morgan's contention that while the customs reflected 
in kinship nomenclature have a tendency to pass out of existence 
Hie terminology itself j 3 more Conservative and thus furnishes 
n sort of palaeontological record of social institutions. 

In (be lirsl place, while Morgan's inference us to the prior 
existence id the consanguine family has an empirical foundation, 
tins dues not hold fur the place he assigned to the inferred 
stage in lus scale. Even admitting that his data prove the 
former Intermarriage of brothers and sisters, we are not m . 
Polled by the evidence to assign to that practice anjj particular 
age. If Morgan does claim a hoary antiquity for this condition 
placing ,t Immediately after the reign of utter lawlessness, it Is 
because of the tacit assumption pervading his entire scheme 
<bat a unilinear series may be postulated bridging by degrees the 
gap between promiscuity and monogamy. Onlv on that 
hypothesis does it fallow that ll.e inferred singe of the con- 
sanguine family mu* come directly after one of antecedent 
promiscuity and before other types of the family. Vet had 
Morgan not been smitten with purblind ties, by his theoretical 
prepossessions, he might well have paused before ascribing to 
the IWynumn. the part they play f u hij5 xbm p „ 

tt* nborigmaJ civilisation □, Polynesia, instead of sug- 

and ah f ? “*"■» Equity for any 

and all of Us constituents, must rent ainunn the very 
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noblest of cultures devoid of the metallurgical art. 
When Morgan aligned to this settled, politically organized 
and marvelously aesthetic race the lowest status among 
surviving divisions uf mankind, he attained the high- 
water level uf absurdity* which accounts of Oceanian explora- 
lion accessible even in his day would have sulTleed to expose 
It is true that missionary reports had described marriages of 
brother and sister in the uppermost social stratum id Hawaii, 
hut this merely indicates that in Hawaii, as In ancient Egypt 
and Peru, such unions resulted from pride of blood evolved in an 
Inordinately sophisticated civilization. 

Morgan, however, not merely assumes the relative chronology 
of the consanguine family and his other stages without the 
slightest empirical warrant, bat lays himself open to the still 
more serious charge of drawing wrong inferences from the 
existence of the Hawaii on system. Some of the objections 
against Ids logic have been forcibly urged by Herr Cunow r p w hose 
strictures are ail Hie more noteworthy because uf his apprecia¬ 
tion and partial acceptance of Morgan a work. To begin with 
a specific point, Morgan overlooks the fuel that the Hawaiian 
system But merely embraces blotid-kindred bat also distinguishes 
from them relatives by affinity ; there are thus distinct terms 
fi r hniihcrdn-lEiw and Gisler-in-law and even a specific word to 
denote the relationship of the husband's parents to the wife's. 
If the Hawaiian nomenclature represents ihe consanguine 
family stage, Cunaw acutely argues, then such terms of affinity 
have no place in it For with intermarriage of brothers and 
sister* my wife's brother is my brother, while her parents are 
my own parents or at least uiy parents' sibimes- 

The really fundamental error* however* lies in Morgan's as¬ 
sumption that a native term translated 1 father' is synonymous 
in the native mind with 1 proemolor/ He cunhot conceive that 
a Hawaiian could ever have called the maiorrjfil uncle J father 1 
unless at one time the uncle cohabited with his sister and was 
thus a possible procrentor of her children. Rut this is la mis¬ 
understand the evidence wbkh does not teach us that the 
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mother's brother is called father hat that both mother's brother 
and father are designated by a common term not strictly cor¬ 
responding to any in our language That such linguistic identi¬ 
fication must have for its basis conjugal intercourse with the 
same mate is an arbitrary assumption, which in fact leads to 
nonsensical consequences. For as McLennan observed before 
Quitow p the theory that all 1 fathers 1 are potential begetters 
involves the parallel view that the 4 mothers 1 whom a Hawaiian 
reckons up by dozens are believed to have all conceived and 
bome him. To be sure* Morgan lamely sidesteps the fatal 
difficulty by asserting that here the native intends to denote a 
marriage connection rather than a blood-relationship j he calls 
his mother's sister 1 mother ' because she is the wife of his 
reputed father* hence after a fashion his stepmother, ThiSp 
however, is sheer subterfuge. The extensions of the terms 
translated * father p and 1 mother h respectively are strictly 
parallel- they form part of a >angle system and demand ft 
single interpret a l ion. If the notion of actual parenthood under¬ 
lies the system atone point* it must do so uniformly; and since 
this supposition leads to a monstrous conclusion, it must be dis¬ 
carded. The simple explanation of the Hawaiian system lies in 
Cunow's suggestion that it represents the stratifies lion of blood 
kindred by generations. Our own nomenclature is not so far 
removed from this type sis might at first blush appear. We 
group all our parents 1 siblings under the terms 4 undo 1 and 
11 auni p s the essential difference Sics In our segregation of the 
immediate family circle by using distinct terms for father and 
mother. It is not difficult So understand how in some societies 
stressing the age factor, as many primitive communities da* 
terms of consanguinity might come to indicate merely generation 
to the extent of merging the next of kin in the group uf their 
contemporaries. 

In short* Morgan fails to prove that the Hawaiian nomen¬ 
clature must have had its origin in the intermarriage uf brothers 
and sisters; and even if it had arisen in this fashion* there 
would be no proof that either the terminology or its hypothetical 
cause is of great antiquity. 
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On l he kilter point we c*a jjr, somewhat further. While the 
number of primitive tribes following the Hawaiian system of 
nomenclature is limited, a far greater number follow the Dakota 
and Iroquois plan of bifurcating blood-kindred according tc 
whether they are maternal or paternal. The Dakota, like the 
Hawailans, have a single word for father and father's brother* 
and another for mother and mother’s sister; but Ihe mother's 
brother, instead of being clasHcd with the father* and the 
father's sister, instead of being classed with the mother* are both 
designated by specific terms. Now in scrutinizing nomenclatures 
in general conformity with the Dakota plan, we discover details 
of distinctively Hawaiian completion. A priori these might be 
accepted as survivals of an older purely Hawaiian system, but 
specific c i rc 11 in stances prove conclusively that the opposite inter¬ 
pretation is the only possible one. For example, a Crow ad- 
dresses St is father's sister us mother, just as does the Hawaiian. 
Now the Crow Longue is a specialized representative of the 
IhiJnisa branch of the Simian family. All the other SJouan 
languages. Including the Hidaisa, discriminate between mother 
ami father s slater; nay r Crow speech itself dues whenever the 
paternal aunt is not diroclly addressed. Hence it is iplte clear 
that Crow vocative usage is not a so nival but an innovation* 
Similar recent changes are reported from the Iroquois, the 
Torres Straits Islanders, the Gilyok of Siberia, and the Tirnne of 
West Africa. It is therefore justifiable to consider Hawaiian 
features as frequently the result of secondary development; and 
when those specific data are combined with the high cultural 
status of the Polynesians, they constitute a crushing argument 
against the priority of either the Hawaiian terminology or ef 
any social customs supposedly linked therewith. 

After the discussion of the consanguine family, we may deal 
briefly with Morgan's evidence for his next stage, which repre¬ 
sents what in common ethnographic parlance Is called group 
marriage, via , a condition in which 44 the group of men were 
conjointly married to Lhe group of women. 1 * Morgan considers 
particularly the Institution of several sisters sharing a group 
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of husbands not neceiisarily kinsman uf one another; and of 
several brothers sharing a group of wives nut necessarily related 
In one another Group marriage might of course be conceived 
somewhat differently, though always involving at combination 
uf polyandry with polygyny. Tims, Professor Kohler seeks the 
origin of the Dakota kinship nomenclature In the custom by 
which the brothers AAA marry the sisters hbb, and the brothers 
UBU the sisters ante It Is. indeed, again the kinship termino¬ 
logy that furnishes the mala argument for the speculative eth¬ 
nologist. As in the previous case of the Hawaiian system, he 
ignores obvious alternatives and associates our concepts of 
parenthood with primitive terms bearing a wholly diverse signi¬ 
ficance. Social phenomena already described amply account 
fur the Dakota nomenclature. In the levirnte and ihe sororate 
we find usages explaining fully why father and fathers 
mother and mother’s sister should be classed together. 
These phenomena show that kinship terminology Is not 
necessarily expressive of Actual sexual relations. A man 
may never come to Inherit his brother's widow, either 
because his brother survives her or because she is married by 
another brulher. Quite regardless of this fact, be Is called 
father liy his brother's children, and corresponding consul cm. 
tions hold for ihe sororate. The fact that conjugal relations 
with one's mother are theoretically possible for a number of 
Individuals is sufficient to label (hem all with a common desigim. 
lion. There is no reason for assuming that the natives ever 
meant to imply more than a like social status when applying 
like kinship lerms. 

It is true (hat Morgan interpreted the sorts rate as a relic 
of group marriage, and Frazer lias extended the interpretation 
to the lev irate as well. But these are empty guesses, which 
may be disregarded. Lcvirate and soromte are real institutions 
intelligible in their context; they are not rendered one whit 
more intelligible hy conceiving them as survivals of u condition 
that has never been observed. 

To sum up. Sexual communism ns a condition taking tha 
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place of Ilia individual family exists nowhere at 1 tie present 
lime; and the arguments for its former existence must be re¬ 
jected as unsatisfactory. This conclusion will Bnd conlimiulion 
in (he phenomena of primitive family life.* 
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CHAPTER IV 


Turn Family 

DI OLOGICALLV every community must resL on the family,— 
LJ the fin tup comprising a married couple nnd their children. 
Hut binlogiual unci sociological necessity need not coincide. It 
does not follow that the biological family must exist as a unit 
diffe re ciliated from the rest ot the social aggregate of which it 
forms part. Indeed, in such a stage of sexual communism as 
is pictured by Morgan's school the family would be wholly sub¬ 
merged in a wider group. Thu matter is thus one not for a 
priori argument hut of empirical fact. 

Before undertaking the Inquiry suggested by (his cunsidera- 
tion r wo had better briefly scrutinize the family concept as it 
appears in our own civilization. The first point to be specially 
noled is Its bilateral character, which indeed is Involved in our 
definition. That is In say, the family as a social unit Includes 
& 0 H 1 parents and in a secondary sense the kindred on both 
sides. This appears in the duties of parents to their children 
and also in our laws of inheritance, which recognize the bond 
with both maternal and paternal relatives. The desirability of 
emphasizing this feature will become manifest Jater. In ono 
significant respect, however, the bilateral principle is abandoned 1 
in favor of another :%ur family is patronymic, the wife and all 
the children taking the father^ name. In this way the husband, 
his sons and their male descendants through males together 
with wives nnd unmarried daughters, are segregated as Smiths 
or Browns from the remainder of their kin. To be sure, ibis is 
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ti I* "fill nil her of comparative than of practical importance, 

II would ho otherwise if alt the Smiths, however remoldy re- 
lalod, formed a definite social unit set over against the rest of 
the community* e.g. t if in the inheritance of property the most 
remote kinsman of the same family name took precedence of 
such close relatives as married daughters ot the sons uf sisters. 
Since one-sided emphasis on the paternal branch of the family 
is not in vogue with us apart, from (he transmission of the 
name, we are justified in describing our family as an essentially 
bilateral one. 

The question, then, that concerns us above all others is whether 
primitive tribes similarly recognise the bilateral principle in 
their conception of family life. Whenever they do, we shall be 
justified In holding that they recognize the family as a social 
unit regardless of whatever other units may coexist with it 
Let us then first consider the evidence for the presence of (ha 
bilateral principle and nest pass in review some of the more 
important factors that tend to mould primitive family life, often 
causing it to deviate appreciably from the West European norm. 

The Bilateral Kin Group 

Objective testimony u f quite incontrovertible Character is 
furnished on behalf of the universality of the family unit by the 
recorded systems of kinship terminology. As even Morgan 
pointed nut in a discussion with McLennan, every tribe h as 
terms of relationship for both the nntcrnal and the maternal 
fitieslut uLij LsQ far acknowledges bilateral kinship ^ But to limit 
this attitude to the matter of nomenclature would be to under¬ 
state the case beyond all reason, Jn by far the majority ol 
primitive tribes both sides ot the family are reckoned with ned 
only in vocabulary but in customary law. definite fund lone 
being commonly associated with definite types of relationship. 
Thus, the ifopi unlike ourselves arc motronjyisic since what 
yrrcsiiimds to our family mmeis » nnffmit j ed from mother t oj ji - 
child; but the personal name is Invariably bestowed by a 
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woman of Ihe fat hors kin atid ayrnhulicnlty suggests that group, 
.Iniong Hie likewise malronymic Ilidalaa a variety of social 
usages bear witness to the importance of Ihe paternal kind red. 
Thus, sacred objects descend from father to son; the father's 
relatives are entitled to gifts on all occasions; nicknames are 
frequently given not for a mail's own peculiarities but fur those 
of Si father s kinsman; and It is the father's kin that conduct 
the funeral proceedings. On the other hand, we find the 
patronymic Thonga assigning a very remarkable position to 
the maternal uncle. Here the mother's brother lays claim toj 
a portion of the bride price and plays an important part in hist 
nephews ceremonial life, while the sister's son may appropriates 
his uncles food and claim part of his legacy, at times even 
Inheriting one of the widows. To cite but one other instance, 
the patronymic Torres Straits Islanders permit a hoy or man 
to take his maternal uncle's mast valued possessions, while the 
nephew immediately obeys his mother's brothers Injunction 
against fighting, 

The subject of kinship usages is a large one and cannot be 
exhausted in a paragraph. In the present connection it is 
simply important to note (hat IwtJi paternal and maternal 
kindred are regularly recognised anti that such a tiling as taking 
the family name of one parent in no wise precludes important 
social relations with the kin of the other Fide. 

Such social usages ns have been cited above involve an implicit 
recognition of the parent. Both parents are of course aiso 
dlrecttyTccugmzeii njTvi rtiie of the sentimental bond connecting 
them with I heir children, ami further because husband and wife, 
together with ut least Iheir younger children, form an economic 
nnd industrial unit. Marriage, as we cannot too often 
or too vehemently Insist, is only to a limited extent based on 
renml consideration*. The primary motive, so far ns the 
individual mates are concerned, is precisely the founding of a 
self-sufficient economic aggregate. A Kai does not marry 
because of desires he can readily gratify outside of wedlock 
Without assuming any responsibilities; he marries because Ho 
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need* a wanton to make pots and iu cook Ids meals, to maiiu- 
failure iicIh and. weed his plan la I Eons, in return fur which 
he provides the household with garni and Hall ami builds tiio 
dwalling. In Queensland the father supplies the family with 
larger game and fish, the mother with yams, grass-seed, 
fruits* molluscs, and smaller fish. In central Australia there 
is a similar division of labor and from Dr. Malinowskis com¬ 
pilation of facts it in clear that throughout the continent the 
Individual family on this bad* normally constflutes a definitely 
segregated unit. As Mr. Brown remarks regarding the West 
Australian Knriera, hl the unit of social life in the Karlen* tribe 
was the family, consisting of a man and Jus wife or wives and 
their children. Such a unit might move about by itself without 
reference to the movements of the other families of the local 
group. In the cmnp each family has its own hut or shelter 
with Its own fire. The family had its own food supply which 
was cooked and consumed by’ the family. The man provided 
the flesh food and his w ife provided Die vegetable food and such 
things as small manunals or lizards," The economic and 
Industrial relations of the Ewe mates are regulated with equal 
definiteness It is the husband's duty to furnish meat and fisdQ 
and the wife's to supply salt; both share the horticultural work; 
the woman spins, while the man weaves and mends the dothlngy 
Such facts mEghl be multiplied indefinitely. On the strength 
of Mm universal trait we are justified in concluding that regard¬ 
less of all other Social arrangement* the individual family is an 
omnipresent social unit, li do eg not matter whether marital 
relations are permanent or temporary: whether there is polygyny 
or polyandry or sexual license; whether conditions arc complh 
f coded by the addition of members not included in our family 
circle: the one fact stands out beyond all others that everywhere 
the husband* wife and immature children constitute a unit opart 
f rom the remainder of the community. In primiEivo society it 
is indeed usually the care that an Individual owes certain 
dulies to a whole class of individuals front all nf whom Vie In 
turn expects a definite mud* 1/ treatment. But as Mr. Brown 
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admirably paints out in Hits article quoted, there is no confusion 
ii 9 to the [Men sitj uf the i-biigaiion, which varies with pmsimily 
of kinshif' Though two dozen paternal uncles and fathers* 
cousins may ho addressed by the aurno term as the father* It is 
tiny real or putative father that preeminently supplies ids 
Wives ami children with such accessaries as ought to be furnished 
by the man in accordance with primitive custom. So we have 
seen that though a man's nth cousin may be cailed Ins brother, 
it Is his own bn a her that inherits the widow through the 
lev Irate, and only in the absence of brothers does a mure remote 
kinsman function as a substitute. 

The only possible escape for adherents of the theory that the 
hi lateral family is unknown to primitive man is to flee from the 
patent phenomena of the cruder contemporaneous societies to 
the obscurities of a remote past. The hypothesis that the family 
[5 everywhere a relatively late product of social evolution has 
already been touched upon from one point of view and will be 
reexamined later in another connection* For the present it 
suffices to establish the present universality of the bilateral 
family concept. 

But this does not necessarily Involve the IhesLs that family 
life must therefore everywhere assume the same form It does 
among ours elves. Indeed the fundamental changes brought 
about within a century in our own family life through economic 
developments and an altered conception of woman's status 
would reduce any such supposition to an absurdity, t/sagrs 
like polygyny and polyandry are hound to affect the character 
nf (he family, as has already been Indicated. Recalling some 
data presented in previous chapters and anticipating facts to be 
more fully treated below while postponing still other? for later 
consideration, T wilt briefly indicate some uf the factors Hint 
vitally affect primitive family life.* 

Looseness of the Family Unit 

Even in the higher cultures the individual family is a con- 
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spicimusly unstable unit. When daughter* marry ami take 
up their abode with their husbands or when sons establish 
Independent households, the intimacy of the bond that united 
them with the parental family 1* almost inevitably weakened if 
not wholly destroyed. Among primitive peoples who rarely it 
ever interpose religious samples against divorce all sorts of 
disruptive forces must be reckoned with. Sheer bravado often 
tempted Crow men publicly to discard their wives on fest.ie 
occasions by way of exhibiting their strength of soul, and ap¬ 
parently it mattered little whether they hod children or not, 
Infants naturally accompanying their mother. Again two rival 
military organizations of this tribe indulged in licensed \iif«- 
Btenling at the beginning of every spring, the sole qualification 
being that a man might abduct only women with whom he had 
once been on terms of intimacy. In such a case the husband 
was without redress and any attempt to resort to force would 
permanently ini a re lliB sn«ul prestige. 

Notwithstanding such usages, it is important not to confound 
the actual frequency of divorce with its theoretical possibility. 
Even among the Craw a chaste woman would be exempt under 
the accepled restriction of kidnapping, while others would be 
liable to capture only if married to a member of one of two 
societies and if a former mistress of u member of the other. 
The public ‘ throwing away * of wives was indeed unlimited by 
such rules, yet In practice a man would hesitate a Jong while 
l»efore divorcing a virtuous and industrious wife. Here, as 
elsewhere, practical considerations interfere very largely with 
the exercise of an abstract prerogative. A Kirgiz who has paid 
an enormous price for his wife very rarely expels her, regardless 
of Mohammedan sanction. Similarly, a Kai husband is un¬ 
willing to surrender his wife even In cases of elopement He 
has bought her economic services and demands a restitution of 
her person or the equivalent of her price; and unless her lover 
furnishes (he requisite properly, the woman's kin restore her to 
her purchaser-husband. Even where both sexes are equally 
free to separate from the conjugal roof it does rad follow that 
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divorce will be proportionately common. In (lie Amazons 
country a \\ ttuto woman is never bUuied for leaving her hus- 
band because such unnatural procedure con be due only to 
gross inaJtreatment since under the existing conditions a woman 
without male protection is sure to die. On the other hand, ihe 
reprobation mated out to a husband who rids himself of Ids 
wife Without adequate- causa acts as a deterrent on the other 
aide. 

The presence or absence of children, though sometimes dis¬ 
regarded, usually exerts a profound influence on the stability of 
marriage. Barrenness is very widely accepted as an adequate 
reason for the repudiation of the wife. Conversely, as with us, 
children tend It) unite parents. This is very clearly exemplified 
by Eskimo conditions. Before the binh of children divorce is 
countenanced by Greenland society upon the slightest pmvr, ca¬ 
tion; Captain IIoLm encountered a woman barely turned 
twenty who had just separated frt-rn her sixth husband. But 
after children are born the conjugal relationship becomes more 
stable, and in long-continued unions there is loyal attachment 
and even deep affection. The latter remark holds true for the 
Chukchi and according to my own observations fur the Crow, 
though both nf these tribes display a strong tendency lo sever 
the bonds of marriage for meager cause. 

Difficult as it is to generalize, we shall not go far wrong in 
staling that while (he primitive family Is not nearly so Tnose 
a unit us the theoretical power tu divorce might suggest, it is 
nevertheless on the whole considerably looser Ihnn mir own, 
though its instability diminishes markedly after the first few 
years of matrimony. 1 


MATnnucAL and Patfilooi. Rrsidfnck 

Buies of residence exert an incalculable influence on the life 
of the family, far physical propinquity affect? not merely sexual 
love bul all human so lift men is. A newly married couple may 
ieiile pvrmancnsly ur temporarily, with the wife's or the bus- 
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band's family nr they may fid up n household of their own. In 
order m gum a provisional picture of the conditions resulting 
from these factors, we may begin by comparing the family life uf 
two tribes, the pa trifocal Hupa and Hie nmtrilucai Pueblo 
Indians. 

Among the Hupa a man looked fur a mate in some other settle¬ 
ment and regularly took his wife to his own village. Hence a 
man and his sons, with his and their wives, as well as the 
Unmarried daughters, were united in one locality, while the 
daughters on marriage followed their husbands to another 
village. Thus, a man was born, lived and died in the same 
place, while a woman spent the greater pari of her life away 
frnm her native village. This rule of residence inevitably 
established a unilateral grouping uf kin: there was a local 
segregation of individuals related through their fathers. 
Nevertheless this paternal line, while objectively distinguished 
from other kinsfolk through a common residence, was not 
specifically recognized as a distinct unit by the Hups. Thus it 
might come to pass that a man unable to pay the bride-price 
was obliged to sene in his father-in-laws village and the 
children of the marriage belonged to the wife's people. In such 
cases, then, the lapse of the usual pa l ri local rule carried with 
it a quite different association of kindred from Hint normally 
produced. This would of course have hceti impossible had the 
Hupa recognized the local segregation of patrilineal relatives as 
rml merely customary but as reflecting the abstract principle 
that in reckoning kinship there should he n uniform stressing of 
the paternal side. 

A distinctive alignment or kin is effected by the mat rilocal rule 
of the Pueblo Indians, combined os it is with female ownership 
of the house. The nucleus of the household consists nf the 
maternal grandmother, the mother and maternnl aunts, the 
unmarried broth era nf the mother, and all the children of the 
adult women. The husband nf a woman lives in his wife's home 
hut without safe tenure of residence rights: in case of divorce he 
must leave and will return to (he house of his childhood, the 
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one u^vned by his mother ur erne of kit sisters. This being so F 
a man continues even after niijrriuge to regard his mother's 
Hither than hla wife's house os his home. In this way the 
children of any family are brought into constant association 
with their maternal unties, whose status is admirably described 
by Miss Frcire-Marreeo: *' They take their places at meals hero 
as u matter of course, invite visitors to eat* behave as hosts and 
masters of the house: though they do not (if they are married) 
com rib ute anything to the material support of our household 
since they have to supply coro, meat and wood to their wives' 
homes/' They keep their tools and finery under the maternal 
run! and give advice and reproof to their sisters' children, from 
whom they have a right to exact obedience. 

Thus we And that the rule of residence may produce a stress¬ 
ing of one side of the family and in so far forth interfere with 
the bilateral symmetry of family relations. Among the ffupa 
the maternal uncle* living as lie does normally in another 
village, cannot posatby influence tho education of the children, 
which will inevitably be moulded by patrilineal influences. In 
the Pueblo household* though the father continues to form an 
economic unit with his write and her offspring, his authority 
over the children is at least shared by the men belonging to tho 
house in which he himself lives a* a visitor. The status of the 
rpmise himself is thus profoundly affected* Obviously a man 
occupies a different position under his own roof as regards not 
only parental hut conjugal status. In a matrilocnl community 
he cannot he master of his wife's person in an absolute sense; 
In any dispute the husband has to reckon with her kin and m 
liable Lo be expelled. Further, malrilocnl residence naturally 
limits polygyny except in the form of the sornrate 

However, we must not forget that matrilocal and pntHlocal 
residence represent merely the extremes of a series of fluctuat¬ 
ing conditions. The Pueblo Indians are in the fullest sense 
matnlocal; not so perhaps a majority of the people usually so 
classed. V*ry commonly we find that a husband begins married 
life with his parents-in-law, fulfilling to all intents and purposes 
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(He functions of a servant, but up an imlapemlent house¬ 
hold Jil a later stage, aay T after the birth uf children. This 
applies to the lUdul^a, the Ovaunite of South Africa the Khasi 
of Assam. In such cases the influence of the maternal kinsfolk 
is nf course less pronounced than in permanently math local 
amingemems. Again, there may he no definite rule, the young 
couple Jiving at will either by themselves or with the wile's 
parents. 

In order Lo understand the phenomena involved ive mmi 
resolutely decline lo rest content with such rldsstfl calory catch- 
words as “ mstriloeal 1 and 1 pnLrilocal 1 and study the data 
bath statistically and with reference to correlated usages. For 
example, in northern Siberia both the Koryak and the Yukaghir 
suitor serve lor the bride, bin ihe former hikes her to his own 
family h while the l itter resides with hie parents-iiidaw. There 
thus seems to be in (his rnspeci a clear-cnl, unbridgeable diarinc- 
tion between these tribes, Yel Hie demarcation is nut nearly so 
definite as a bald statement nf gross results would suggest. In 
II out of 181 recorded Kuryuk marriages the Son-in-law settles 
in his father-in-law’s house,. viz., when then? are no suns in the 
bride’s family and her father invites him to lake the place of 
one. On the other hand, among the Yukaghir it occasionally 
happens that two households exchange daughters and retain 
their song. Further, a bride’s father who has sons may waive 
his claims on the husband’s residence if he is an only son. 
Finally, it is customary with the Yukaghir that the youngest 
Son should stay with bis parents. The Eskimo data are equally 
illuminating. Hero we encounter local differentiation;'"tho 
Greenlanders are palrlloetU* the tribes of Labrador and Baffin 
I^and at least begin with nmlrilnca! marriage. Indeed, avers 
among the Central Eskimo differences have been observed, soma 
comm unifies following the patri local, others the matrJlocal rule* 
Since the former practice on the whole predominates, we may 
regard It as the more fundamental Eskimo custom* The question 
then arises what caused ihe deviations. Here wc may fall back 
upon the general reason that when a suitor is unable to furnish 
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J; ideqnate compensation for his bride lie naturally becomes her 
parents' servant. More specifically, we learn From Holm that 
when there are ninny sans In :i family sometimes only the older 
ones bring their brides under the paternal roof, while their 
younger brothers 50 to reside with their parentSrin-l&w* 

By substituting the whole range of observed da hi for the mis¬ 
leading catchwords, wo gain 11 belter insight into the nature of 
matrilocal and palrilocal residence, nay s we are able tn picture 
the processes that might transform the relevant marriage 
customs of a tribe. General impoverishment could at any lime 
have made the patriioeal Hu pa rnatrllocal by standardising 
ihrir now anomalous makeshift. Contrariwise Professor Krocber 
has shown that even in the generally matrilocal communities 
of the Pueblo area significant deviations tfcvel-«p B Incompati¬ 
bility between a tnrm and his wife's housemates sometimes 
lends Zufii spouses tn snap thHr furors at the traditional rule 
and a wife will follow her husband to his mother's home. This 
migration may produce strange consequences for since the 
husband may nut have any sisters or only childless ones and 
the dwelling is always owned by women a house will thus 
come tn pass Irani the possession of one family into that of 
another. 

To gum up. The mode of residence must in any individual 
j case produce a profound influence on family life because Ihe 
f alignineut nf kin p Ihe status of the spouses and the relations 
I of the children to maternal and paternal relatives will vary 
with the matrllocal and patrilocal rale. But we must remnmber 
that It makes all she difference in the w orld whether the rule is 
followed throughout married life or only for a limited period at 
its commencement; whether the rule Is nearly absolute or 
admits nf modification 3 and what are the motives that operate in 
anomalous cases and may under proper conditions rise to 
ascendancy ,j 

Sexual Division or Labor 

It Is a commonplace of modern sociology that Increasing 
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economic independence has transformed the 5'atus of woman 
and thereby tho character of the family. Accordingly, it Is 
not surprising that the sexual disjoin ut labor should color 
Ihe family life of simpler cultures. This division i& very largely 
conventional;, Le., in no way connected with the physiological 
characteristic* of the sexes, us may often be proved by conlrusfc- 
iug the regulations of different and even neighboring tribes. 
TbuSp the Southern Bantu rigorously exclude women from their 
herds, while the Hottentot women regularly milk the cows. 

Contrary to the widespread popular notion that primitive 
woman is Invariably a drudge, we find on the whole a rather 
equitable assignment of tasks. Among hunting tribes the wile 
adds to the game brought by her husband wild roots, berries and 
shell-fish. At a higher level man remains a hinder, while woman 
takes the Important step of not merely gathering but planting 
uml harvesting seeds. In technical ethnologic parlance it is 
customary to distinguish between agriculture or plough- 
husbandry and horticulture or tillage with more primitive 
Implements. In Africa and in most horticultural American arid 
Oceanian tribes, gardening with the hoe is woman’s distinctive 
economic employment, os Eduard Hahn was probably the first 
to point out. On the other hand, Ihe domestication of such 
animals as the os was undoubtedly achieved by men. Generally 
speaking, the care of ihe herds has remained in the hands of 
men, who have sometimes jealously guarded their prerogatives. 
The Bantu taboo against women's entering a corral has been 
mentioned, and the Todn go so far os not ti■ permit their wives 
lo cook food of which milk is an ingredient. In connection with 
the domestication nf the ox men also developed the use of the 
plough in agriculture, thus diminishing the relative importance 
of woman's contribution to the larder. 

In addition to economic activities wo must consider Industrial 
occupations. Here there is, as already suggested, a threat deal 
of variation even within the same general region* For example, 
with most of the North American aborigines ihe dressing of 
skins is reckoned a distinctively f eminin e task, but Lb the 
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Southwest this work is done by Ihe men. In northern Arizona 
Ehft HopL flfcisn du nil the spinning and weaving, while these tasks 
a rv invariably performed by women uiooiLf the neighboring 
Navaho. With respect to primitive ceramics we are Itidrbted to 
Ur. LanTer for a generallzLilUni comparable to l labn's: wherever 
earthenware is manufactured by hand. It Is produced by the 
woman, while the wheel-turned pottery is made by the mem 
The position of woman in society forms so important a problem 
that a special chapter will he devoted to it. lit the present 
connection it suffices to note that each people has Ms traditional 
:conceptions of masculine and feminine employment and that 
; differences in tills regard cannot fail to affect the course of the 
family life, A polygynmia Thcmga becomes a parasite supported 
by his gardener-wives; a Kirgiz wife performs the household 
laaka, while ihe husband not merely tends lhe herds but also 
supplies firewood* is Us the soil* and manufactures all household 
vessels; the Toda woman has hardly any duLlfcs besides pound¬ 
ing ami sifting grain, cleaning the hut and decorating cJolMag. 
It i* ■ • 11[ n question of woman's theoretical stains, for that is 
doubtless lowest among the Muhnrnmedaimed Kimg h and prob¬ 
ably lower among the Toda than w ills the Thonga: il es simply 
a question of whaL labors are conventionally allotted lo each 
sex, Dr, Laufer has forcibly pointed oul how at a higher level 
of civilisation LL the forms of Chinese family life and the psychical 
relations of the members” are radically dilTorent from our own 
because woman never superintends nor even approaches the 
kitchen, which is always far removed from the center of the 
house and thus never serves as a family rallylng-point^ 


Segregation of Unmarried 

Among the customs often giving lo primitive family life a 
very peculiar cast ah compared with ours is ihe segregation of 
unmarried young inen and women from the remainder of the 
immunity frequently at adolescence, sometimes even al an 
earlier period. Thus, among the DrovidSnns of southern India 
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the you tbs no I ringer sleep with tlieir parents hid in a separate 
club house, and the girls in n dormitory of their own, superin¬ 
tended l>y a matron. Every Karlera camp is divided into the 
married people's and the bachelors 1 camp, the latter including 
widowers,, the former single women and widows. The Masai 
usage has already been described by which the bachelor braves 
reside in si special kraut with the Immature young girls, while 
all married men have settlements of their own. 

These customs introduce us to the principle of dividing a 
community on the basis id age. with or without a further recog¬ 
nition of a sexual recognition. The relevant problems of durtri- 
hutlon and interpretation will receive detailed discussion, 
Suffice il f^r the present to call attention to the inevitable rending 
asunder or »{ least serious weakening of die family tics when 
l he adolescent children a re separated from their parents by these 
fixed institutions.^ 

Sexual Segregation 

Still nn>re drastic in its effects on the family as u social unit 
is thn separation of husband and wife either by the segregation 
of men in a club hmise of their ow n or by exclusion of the women 
from those forms of public activity which especially engross the 
attention of the mem This. lco f is a subject for ampler treat¬ 
ment further on, but one or two characteristic ill Beiruti ana 
must be cited hero by way of anticipation. 

Among the Hupa the women lived in the family house, where 
(heir husbands come to cut meals before and after their dally 
tasks* In the evening the men retired to the sweathouse. which 
served not only ris a Turkish hath and dub but as a dormitory 
as well. This, however, does not compare with the isolation of 
the women in parts if Melanesia, such as the Banks Islands, 
where the inen and indeed the adolescent boys not merely sleep 
but eat apart from the women, membership into tbE men's club 
being early purchased to shorten the ignominy of having to 
feed with the women. Finally may he mentioned the well-nigh 
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universal Australian custom of barring women from attendant 
hi. those sacred rites about which most of masculine thought 
revolves in its more serious moments . 0 

Adoption 

The very cousLLluUon of the family may be n lie red by the 
legal Action through which parents rear as their own the 
children of another couple, In many cages the children are 
related to their foster parents, but this is by no means pre¬ 
requisite- A common motive for adoption is lack of issue. Thus, 
a Chukchi couple without offspring win adopt the child, prefer¬ 
ably the son* of a relative, and the boy then becomes the 
principal heir. The sonli mental relationship cnnies hi 
approach very closely that based on (he natural tie. With the 
Crow Indians il is common for men and women to adopt a 
sibling's child, and if anything there was csagircrntod demon* 
strut ion of affection as if to compensate for the subconscious 
feeling that after all the tie was factitious. But probably no¬ 
where is udoplEon so prevalent as in Murray Island of the 
Eastern Torres Straits group, where children for no manifest 
reason are adopted even before birth and brought up entirely 
os members of the adoptive parent, often remaining in Ignorance 
of their real parentage till adult life or even till deaths 

Summary 

Although the character of the primitive family is appreciably 
altered by the usages sketched above, these modifications do 
not invade the bilateral principle, A man may spend the major 
pari of his working ami sleeping hours away from his wire, hut 
for all that he is linked to her by the common interest in the 
children of the household, really or putatively hEit ow n, and by 
their economic and industrial partnership: and similar con¬ 
siderations apply to the other condition* mentioned, which often 
strangely affect Hie dynamics of family life from a Caucasian 
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point of view* In shorl* the bilateral family ia none the teaa 
:in absolutely universal unit of human social)*, 
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chapter V 


KINSHIP USAGES 

I N PROVING the bilateral character of the family, I have 
called attention to the facial relations that obtain between 
an Individual and the relatives an bnth bin father's and Ills 
mothers side, As a matter uF fact, primitive law usual!) gucs 
ii i uch Further and establishes itefinite functions for every re¬ 
lationship not only by blood but by marriage as w&JL In mir 
society no fixed conduct is prescribed towards a maternal 
uncle or a skier's son or the husband of a father’s sister. In 
primitive communities, on the other hand p a specific mode of 
behaviour may be rigidly determined for each and every possible 
form of relatS unship. From the paint of view id any individual 
this means that his tribesmen are classified into certain cate- 
fur lea h each one of which implies an ultugether special: set id 
social rules to be observed by him. He is bound i.. render 
services to an individual i f one class ; with a member of another 
he may jest and take liberties; with persons of n third category 
he must have nothing to do except through intermediaries; and 
so forth. Proximity of relationship may nr may not remit; 
usually, ns Mr. Brown has explained for the Kariemi a. savago 
owes the same type of conduct to a more remote as lu a closer 
kinsman addressed by the same relationship term, hut the 
Intensity of the obligation is sr renter for the nearer lelatioii- 
-hjp. As* tins author further remarks, a native may be at a 
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complete Lias how to treat a stranger who rails outside of the 
established rubrics* What most frequently happens is that by a 
legal fiction* or it may he by marriage with a member of the 
community, ihe new arm at corner U* occupy a definite status. 
Thus, in a Plains Indian myth a young boy finds A strange girl 
whom lie adopts as his sister; automatically she becomes Iho 
sister of liia brothers, who accordingly are prohibited from 
marrying her. In real life these implications are consistently 
carried out, so liiat the stranger would be a daughter to her 
adopters' parents, a sister-in-law to their wives, and so forth. 
In short, she would be classified for the entire family circle and 
her social relations would be regulated thereby. 

It is largely the character of these kinship usages that 
differentiates family life among different tribes and divides its 
operations in primitive society from those of our own < and they 
are so numerous and diversified that a special chapter must be 
devoted to ihe matter. They involve both duties to relatives and 
claims on their help and property ; both strict prohibitions as 
to intercourse and sanctions Of extravagant forms of intercourse. 
The sy sterna lie study of the subject, which owes much to the 
energy of Dr. Rivers,, is still in its Infancy ; yet something of 
value may already be extracted from the vast array of detail. 

Mothers aotj Father 8 * Kik 

Certain peculiar relations with the maternal and paternal 
kin must profoundly affect social intercourse. For example* 
where a mother's younger sister is likely to become the father's 
second wife through the so rotate* the initial attitude of the 
children towards her is humid to be influenced by the circum¬ 
stances, and vice versa. Correspondingly, the I evirate creates 
a bond between a father's brother and hie brother’s son to 
which there can be nothing analogous in civilized society. There 
are functions connected with other maternal and paternal re¬ 
lative equally far-reaching In their effects. 

Ethnologists describe under the heading of aruncuhitr the 
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customs regulating in an altogether special way the relations 
of a nephew to liia maternal unde. These relations often have 
hum i-runs features to which attention will be paid later. I a 
litelr more serious aspect they involve an unusual authority 
uts the unde’s part and the Inheritance of property not by the 
eon but by tike sister's son. Some examples have already been 
furnished; the Kai suitor must obtain the consent uf the girl s 
maternal unde T and in the inheritance of Thonga widows ii 
has been seen that a nephew may acquire the wife of his 
mothers brother. Phenomena of this sort are common. Among 
the Winnebago of Wisconsin, Dr, Rad in informs us* the nephew 
acts m a servant to his mother's brother and formerly accom¬ 
panied him to battle as n sort of squire. On the other hand* 
he was permitted to lake liberties expressly forbidden with 
ills paternal unde, e.g., he might appropriate his unde's be¬ 
longings. Among the Omaha the maternal uncle had full 
control of orphaned children and even during the parents' life¬ 
time showed a parents^ zeal in defending them or avenging an 
injury to which they were subjected. In the Hop! household the 
mothers brother instructs the children in their ceremonial 
duties and in the traditional lore. On the coast of British 
Columbia the nephew goes to live with his maternal iiudfe, 
works for him, marries his daughter and becomes his legal beir + 
From Oceania similar customs are reported. The Torres 
Straits Islander obeyed his mother's brother mure readily than 
his tether, and it was his mother's eldest brother that guarded 
him at his initiation into the status of manhood* Tiers. as 
among the Winnebago, a man might take anything belonging to 
hta maternal uncle. This loiter feature Is carried to excessive 
lengths by the Fijians, in Africa the nvunculale is also fairly 
common. Among the Makonde of East Africa the maternal 
unde must consent to bis niece's marriage and receives part of 
ihe bride-price, while it is the sisters son that is entitled to a 
laan s legacy. In Upper Guinea the Angln-Ewe pxant to a 
maternal unde greater authority over the children than to their 
father The nephew, being a man's heir-apparent, must work 
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lor him and accompany his unde on his travels. Among the 
probably HaraltJc Nandi of East Africa the mothers brother must 
consent before) a boy is circumcised; he is entitled to a cow when 
bis nephew bus made si successful raid- and nothing seems 
more terrible than to incur his wrath. 

That some of these re&cmbluticts can hardly be duo to mere 
chance, is obvious; hut the avuuculale is so closely bound up 
with certain other phenomena ot primitive life not yet described 
that a discussion of its meaning must be postponed. \V hat wo 
are here interested in is the unexpected shitting of what we 
consider paternal authority on avuncular shoulders and the 
equally remarkable tendency lo make a nephew his maternal 
uncle's companion and heir. That family life must hi large 
measure assume a different aspect under such conditions, re¬ 
quires no proof* 

There are usages equally definite connected with the paternal 
kin. To Dr Rivers wc are indebted for data on the extra- 
ordinary importance assumed In Oceanian communHiea by the 
fathers sister. In the Ranks Islands a man nnl only treats 
his maternal aunt with great respect, greater than that accorded 
his mother, but It ia she who arranges his marriage nnd may 
definitively veto a projected match* A father s sister may take her 
nephews property so far as lie has derived It from her brother, 
and he may appropriate any of her possessions. Uer power to 
forbid or effect marriage Is common in Melanesia and even 
extends to Polynesian Tonga, where this relative is viewed with 
greater veneration than father and paternal uncle. Concerning 
this kinswoman among the Thonga of South Africa we hear 
llltle, but she is treated with great respect* while among tho 
Toda she bestows a name on a newborn girl. In Hopiland this 
function is regularly assumed for all children by the paternal 
grandmother. The Crow have a variety of usages associated 
with the father's siblings and his more remote kindred or oven 
strangers figuring as his brothers and sisters. All those are 
viewed with respect; a person will not walk in front nf them, 
regard ]ass of their age or ses* They are preeminently the 
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Individuals tn receive gift! when the nephew has captured booty 
from the enemy, and in turn the father's brother will chant 
Ms nephew*fi praises throughout the camp. Names of honor 
are derived from a paternal kinsman, and nicknames ton 
art! based on his rather than one's own deeds. In addition to 
the foregoing the related IJidoUn have the rule that a person's 
funeral must he conducted by the paternal kind red. 

Vitally fifl these rides respecting one's attitude toward blood 
kin affect snrjst] relations, they arc eclipsed by equally signifi¬ 
cant and more spectacular regulations of behaviour to wards 
the relatives by marriage! notably those connected with a 
person's parents-in-law J 

Parest-ik-Law Taboos 

Among a great many primitive peoples the husband, and more 
rarely the wile, assumes an altogether peculiar social relation¬ 
ship with regard to the parents-in-law* There Is either complete 
rupture of all direct intercourse with one or both, of them, or 
Intercourse is hedged about with restrictions that may or may 
not be relaxed either with prolonged matrimony or through the 
performance of a special act A series of concrete statements 
will make the chatter clear, 

A Yuka^hlr daughter-in-law must nni look into the face of her 
father-in-law or husband's elder brother* nor must a snndndaw 
lock into his father-in-law's or malh«r-tndaw f s face. In giving 
orders to the son-in-law* who it must be recollected lives with 
his wife's family t the father-in-law Speaks impersonally or by 
hints, A dauihlcHn-low must not uncover her body before her 
husband's father and vice versa, and a similar rule holds for 
the wife ami her husband's older broths Other Siberian 
tribes possess almost identical customs. No married Oslynk 
woman may appear before her father-in-law, nor the bridegroom 
before bis mother-in-law until he has children; at a change 
meeting the face is muffled, and a woman must continue to cover 
It throughout her lifetime, Before the full payment of the 
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bride-price the bridegroom visiting Ills sweetheart must turn 
his back or cover his face if he neeidentally meets her frither. 
The Buryat wife never addresses either parent-in-law by name, 
her face must never be uncovered in Lhe presence of her hus¬ 
band s father or elder kinsman, she must not remove her dress 
in their presence nor sleep in (he same toot or cruss their path 
or ride In the same wagon. They, on the other hand, must not 
dress ur undress In her presence nr utter obscene language 
before her and must signal their approach so us to pc mm a 
decorous adjustment of her dress. The Kalmuk observe similar 
restrictions, as do the Altaian Turks and the Kirgiz. The 
Kirgiz woman decs not look into the face of Iigt husband's 
fattier or eider kinsman and must never utter their names even 
if these contain design aliens of common objects. There is an 
anecdote of a Kirgiz woman who was prohibited from employ¬ 
ing the usual words for lamb, wolf, water and rushes because 
they formed part of the names of her relatives by mmriagt 
Accordingly, In telling her husband of a wolf carrying nil u 
lamb through the rushes on the other side of the water, she was 
obliged to paraphrase r "Look yncicr, the howling one is carry¬ 
ing the bleating one's young through the rustling ones on the 
other side of the glistening one! " 

That a group of tribes occupying adjacent territories in 
Siberia and with intimate cultural rclniinns should share this 
set of taboos, is at once intelligible through diffusion* Hut 
what shall we say when similar usages turn np in distant 
Ceylon? There iiu Vcdda may so much as approach, let alone, 
touch bis wife’s mother. If he meets her in the jungle, he moves 
aside off the track. He will nol enter a rock-shelter occupied 
by her alone nor take food from her except through a third 
party nor speak to her save hi the presence others. Quite 
similar taboos obtain between a man and his avis's wife. 
Furthermore, all these restricted relatives avoid each other's 
names, using kinship terms instead. 

But this particular type of avoidance extends its sway over 
the four corners of lhe globe. In the Banks Islands, Melanesia, 
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ihe eon-in-law must not utter fcho name of either parent-in-law 
nur the daughter-in-law that of her huabiiml's father; indeed, 
any word entering: their names is discarded from the vocabulary 
tn be supplemented by makeshift expression^ Further, n man 
will not jest with his wife's father, or address him familiarly, 
r take anything from above his head. As for tile mother-im 
Eaw, he will not even enter a temse if she is near the door, and 
if he meets her in the bush he will turn off the path and make 
a detour lo avoid her. She* on tike Cither hand, must not pass a 
Iran lie lias climbed, nor drink water from any bamboo he has 
carried, and if she requires his assistance she musk ask for it 
through her daughter. Transgression of these rules is expiated 
by money payments. Similar regulalions apply to the relation¬ 
ship between a woman and her father-in-law. 

Parsing to other parts of Oceania, we find that the Bukn.ua of 
IJuon Gulf* New Guinea, do not permit parentsdn-law and 
*ons^ln-luw to touch each other or utter each other's names. 
I'hc father-in-law must cover his face if he eals before his son- 
jnd.iw ; should the latter sec his mouth open, the father-in-law 
feels ashamed and runs into the wood. If the older desires to 
^Jvc the younger man a present of betel lime, lie may not pluco 
jt in his hand hut deposits It on a leal In the Western Torres 
Straits a person of cither sex never mentions the name of the 
parent ^in-law; a man hold® no conversation with them except 
through his wife or in cases of absolute necessity T when he 
will speak very little and in a low voices a woman docs not give 
food directly to her father-in-law but only through her mother- 
lu-lavv. 

Probably throughout Australia paraltel restrictions occur* 
Mother-in-law and son-in-law must avoid each other and in 
some localities she is nol even supposed to hear hts name spoken. 
Accidental contact between ihe two may lead to divorce of the 
young couple; infraction of the taboo might lead to the man's 
banishment and fn some tribes even the death penalty is 
Inflicted. Among the Karlen a hut or brush is interp^sied 
between them as a precaution against a man s looking at the 
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wife's mother, but the taboo breaks down with the lapse of 
years. Here and probably in Australia generally a woman need 
nut shun her father-in-laiv. 

No less striking are the parallels from Africa, A Zulu covers 
his face with his shield it he accidentally comes upon his 
niulhcHivlaw, throws away the mouthful he is eating if ah' 1 
chances to pass hy, and must never pronounce her name. With 
the parsing of time, however* the severity of those rules is vmil- 
sidcrably iniliguted. Similar customs are cited by Frazer for 
various Bantu tribes and also for the MitsaL Among the West 
Africans they do not seem to flourish p though a Matse-Bwe 
regulation prohibits parents-in-law from eating: in the aon-in¬ 
law's house and vice versa, an infringement being reckoned 
disgraceful and regarded &b preventing the birth of children- 

American examples itboniid, A Crow 1 must not speak to his 
wife's parents and vice vErsa, The father-in-law taboo is less 
exacting* but the mother-in-law rule h still rigidly observed r 
A man may speak to Ids wife's mother only through Ids wife 
and he must not pronounce her name nor any word forming 
part of it. The latter taboo involves the use uf ciminUo^utiom 
as among the A-^iniboin* where a knife may have to be referred 
to as " something sharp ” and a horse as " the animal vve ride.” 
The father-in-laws name may be pronounced but to do so is not 
considered polite. It was possible in funner years to remove 
the taboo by the formal presentation uf a substantial gift lo 
the pa rents-in-law: among the Hidatsai and Mundtin by bring¬ 
ing them an eEseiny's scalp. Further, a Crow inotherdn-lfuv 
may remove all restrictions after her daughter .s death by 
addressing her 90Hf4udaw as her son. There i* no cornu; pond¬ 
ing taboo between a woman and her father-in-law among the 
Crow’ and iIldatsa T but U occurs among Ihfi Dakota. AsSidXhQin* 
Kiowa, Ampaho, and Omaha in conjunction with the taboo 
between son- and mother-in-law* 

Contrary to what might he supposed, wherever we obtain 
data as to the subjective aspect of avoidance, there no sug¬ 
gestion of hostility between (he tabooed relative#, the stress 
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beiug entirely on the mutual respect shown. An Hldam 
interpreter had married a woman from the Arliaru tribe, which 
doea not observe these customs, Accordingly hie Hidut&a 
friends once saw his mother-in-law speaking to him and ex¬ 
claimed in horror, 1L \\ hat's the matter with j-uur mother-in-law, 
Joe,' She does not seem to have any respect for you at all! ” 

From Ihe extremely w ide range of parent-in-laiv avoidance, 
the absolute universality of these rules might be conjectured on 
tile ground, that where unrecorded the customs have merely 
eluded notice. It is true that a mere absence of statement even 
in otherwise excellent accounts cannot be taken as decisive on 
Ibis subject. However, in North America the distribution of 
the tnbuo has been systematically investigated of lute years, 
ami It appears conclusively that a considerable number of 
tribes completely lack the eust-m. Among these are the Xuotka, 
the Ankara, Zuni, Hopi, various Plateau Shoshoneauti, and a 
number of Californian peoples. On the other hand, avoidance 
nourishes among the Plains Indians and occurs in the South¬ 
east, among the Southwestern nomads, u number of Californian 
tribes, and In northern British Columbia. 

The first problem that presents itself for solution is one of 
distribution. How do customs so similar happen to be So widely 
spread? Thai we are to some extent dealing with diffusion 
cannot be questioned for a moment. The Siberian da la, e.g,, 
display so far-reaching a resemblance In detail that a single 
source of origin is Ihe only possible assumption. Again, when 
we find that of all the Shoshrmenn peoples of the Plateau area 
only those in contact with the Northern Plate tribes practise 
the taboo, the inference is sound that they have borrowed it 
from their neighbors, Bui how shall we interpret the similarity 
of the name taboo of the Kirgiz of Central Asia and the Aesini- 
boin of Montana, with consequent use of paraphrase for words 
of everyday speech? To my mind, this case is instructive in 
proving that resemblance may develop independently. For while 
the taboo itself is marvelously similar, it obtains between 
different Individuals. With ihe Kirgiz it is the daughter-in- 
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law that must paraphrase words in her laUieHirlaw 1 ^ name, 
among the Assitilboiii it is the sun-iu-|uw p who must not utter 
the fatheislix-lawB name. But so far as the possibility of 
barrel wing goes* this mokes nil the difference In the world. 
For by what mechanism can usages of this type be supposed to 
bo disseminated? They surely are not imposed by a conquering 
chief on a vanquished trihe hi the way In which the Chinese 
were made to wear pigtails. Further, they are of far too 
intimate and recondite a character to be understood by a random 
visitor i such a une might note that certain uf his hosts shun one 
another without the faintest notion uf their relationship; hence 
Without the possibility of transmuting such a custom to his own 
people. Certainly* If he observed a woman cutting a male 
relative by marriage, lie would not be stimulated thereby to 
concoct an innovation for his own people by which a man should 
avoid his mother-in-law or father-in-law, or transfer the name 
taboo to a quite new relationship. The custom canned be so 
much as comprehended without intimate contact; and if it Is 
not set down as merely a barbarian idiosyncrasy, it wilt be 
adopted as it is found. Mast commonly, I have no doubt, its 
propagation must have been the result of intertribal marriage: 
brought up with the notion that the wife's mother or* Tor a 
woman, the daughters son p imisL be tabooed and that contrary 
conduct is ridiculous if not outrageous, a foreigner may by his 
personal Influence come to affect tribal custom. Imitation of his 
example will thus establish the taboo where it had not been 
found before hut it could not establish what to the concrete 
mind of primitive man is an utterly distinct practice. Hence I 
unhesitatingly reject, quite apart fmm geographical considera¬ 
tions and others based on the probable meaning of the Siberian 
usage fp. 98), the hypothesis that the Kirgiz and the Plains 
rndlan taboos are historically connected. 

The case is somewhat different when we compare, say, the 
African and Australian, or Melanesian and American data, for 
here the rules relate to the same Individuals and are really 
remarkably similar. As to certain striking details, however, we 
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mnsl remember thru if there is stringent avoidance it in bound 
t-j take certain terms: e,g. t a mail then mutt make a detour if 
be chances upon his intither-hi-J&w. Similarly, if the Banks 
Islander and the Crow must net use words entering tike parent- 
in-law's name, paraphrase Is an inevitable eunaequence. The 
specific coincidences are thus nut nearly so cogent os they might 
at first appear to be. In other words, the quest ton is whether 
the bare fact of avoidance between Individuals in the same re¬ 
lationship is necessarily an indication of a single source of 
origin. The reply will partly depend on the interpretation of 
the custom p for if it is derived from conditions that may plausibly 
be regarded as existing in many localities the assumption of 
independent origin will he greatly strengthened- Waiving this 
point for the present, I hold that both the probable mechanism 
of the borrowing process for this trait and its ascertained 
absence la certain regions, negative the probability of diffusion 
over disconnected continents. Transmission of the usage has 
been seen to involve an unusual intimacy of contact such as 
cannot be readily assumed, even If j^rne contact bn admitted, 
between Oceania and Africa or between Melanesia and 
America, it Is surely not very probable that a custom which 
failed to traverse California or to pass from the Hidatsa to the 
neighboring Arlknra and from She Omaha to the neighboring 
Pawnee should have leaped across oceans. My conclusion, 
then, is that diffusion has played its part in the history of the 
parent-in-law taboo but that independent development must be 
□Lsanmed for distinct geographical areas. 

Turning nest to the problem of interpretation, w* find a 
theory' advanced by Frazer which with all its deficiencies cannot 
be readily ruled out of court entirely. Frazer rightly points 
out that rules of avoidance are not restricted to pa rents-in-law 
but abto may apply to such blood kindred ns brothers and 
si stars. All relevant regulations, he argues, must bo put under 
a single hend and must he explained mg "precautions desiened 
to remove the temptation to sexual intercourse between persons 
whose marriage union is for any reason repugnant to the moral 
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sense ot the common ityv* The exp I an at ion, he recognizes, 

&ufters from a serious* though in his opinion not fatal, difficulty, 
to wit, the taboos re si riding the social relations of individuals 
of the same sex* These, according to his contention* are due to 
a secondary extension of mle^ that once applied only to relatives 
of opposite sex. It is impossible to do justice to Fraicrt argil- 
mem without anticipating what must be said about various 
other kinship usages. One remark, however, may be offered 
at this point. Granting that taboos restrain individuals whose 
union would be incestuous, it does not follow 1 that their purpose 
is to prevent sexual Intercourse between these Individuals* It 
is possible to admit the empirical correlation but to reject the 
causal interpretation given. To this topic we must revert Inter. 

An explanation of parent in-law taboos similar iu trend but 
with psycho-analytic motivation has been gien by Dr Sigmund 
Freud* whose views merit consideration not only on their own 
account but os typical of any psychological interpretation of 
sue a a] facts, Freud applies to the data of mother- in-law 
avoidance the concept of 1 ambivalence, 1 that ia, be conceives 
them as ba.vd an a blending of affection and animosity. Some 
of the hostile motives in the case, tie argues, are manifest: the 
woman's reluctance to surrender her daughter, the suspicions 
directed against the stranger, her desire to maintain the 
dominant position created in her own household; the man s 
resolute aversion from subjection to an alien will, his jealousy 
of all who preceded him in his vvife^s affections, his resistance 
against having his sexual Illusions disturbed by the personality 
of a woman who recalls his wife by many common traits yet 
lacks the charm of youth and beauty. To these elements Freud 
adds latent factors of specifically psycha-analytic nature. The 
aging mother-in-law is prematurely cut short in her own psycho- 
sexual life and is able to satisfy her emotional needs only by 
identification with her children's psyche. But identification 
with her daughter may readily lead to love for the mao her 
daughter loves, and in the resulting conflict of sent bn ents the 
hostile, sadistic component of passion is directed toward the 
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wa*in4aw so as to suppress will) fir eater certainty the tabooed 
incestuous emotion. On the other hand, the son-in-law is 
stirred by similar impulses. He Tins conquered, so psycho- 
analytic theory will have it, the infantile passion lor his mother 
and substituted an unrelated woman conceived in her image. 
With the appearance nf Jus mother-in-law there is a tendency in 
relapse into the juvenile state, which shocks his incest feelings 
since these demand that the incestuous source of his bride- 
choice remain burred frcra consciousness. Inasmuch as the 
mother-in-law’s personality, unlike the mother’s, lias not been 
known from the earliest stages, so that her image has not been 
fur years slumbering unaltered in the suhcoiigejouHiiess, it is 
relatively easy to conquer lempiafiou, which nevertheless re¬ 
mains a reality. The motive for the avoidance rule is accord¬ 
ingly the prevention of incestuous Intercourse. 

The first stricture that must he directed against Freud s ex¬ 
planation relates to a, simple matter of fact, lie paints the 
subjective state of mother-in-law and son-in-law with the lurid 
colors that tinge our modern family life hat are wholly lacking 
in the savage relationship. To repeat what has already been 
Said; whenever we gain a glimpse <jf what Ihe co(inertIona by 
marriage really feel, there is never a trace of hostility: respect 
is in variably the dominant note in the mutual sentiments, which 
are thus of a totally diJTerent character from the ones that so 
persistently figure in our comic weeklies. 

The data concerning other taboos have of coarse (he seme 
bearing on Freud's 09 on Frazer’s views, But Freud’s psycho¬ 
logical motivation saitem from a fatal defect shared with all 
psychological interpretations of cultural data. The facts of 
psychology to which Freud appeals possess avowedly uni versa! 
validity, they must accordingly act with equal force in the 
miisl diverse, in nil communities, except so far us there may 
he racial diileretires. But the parent-in-law inboo is found tc 
have a most capricious distribution. In North America the 
Nevahrj avoid the mother-in-law, while the neighboring Hop! 
view the custom merely as a Nnvaho peculiarity. The Lemhi 
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Shoshoni regard a man as Insane if lie speaks to his wife 9 
mother - t among Win Comanche, who are nut merely of me 
same stock hut oven speak practically the Same Language, I had 
great difficulty in making my Informants so much os grasp the 
i in lion of the taboo. Shah we assume lb at the Infantile senti¬ 
ments nf the Hop! male it verge so widely from those of the 
Navaho? That the emotional reactions of Hopi and Nova ho 
mothers-in-law will regularly be quite distinct in character? 
Indeed, in order to adapt the theory Lo the facts we must assume 
one type of psychology for the Banks Island ers a Austro I Sana, 
Zulu, Navaho, and Leinhi Shoshoni and a different psychology 
for the Hopl, Comanche, and Ankara. But to conceive this 
assumption is to reduce il to an absurdity The psychoanalytic 
theory falls to the ground because il is a psychological theory, 
and because we are not deal Jug with simple psychological facts 
but with psychological fads socially determined. The reason why 
a Navaho mother-indaw avoids her son -indaw is not because si if* 
individually feels this way or that way about her son-in-law but 
because she is a member of a society which lahoos intercourse 
between certain relatives hy marriage. Any conflict that might 
conceivably arise In her situation would he a conflict not be¬ 
tween one set uf feelings and another set of feel Engs for her 
daughter’s husband but between some personal reaction and the 
sentiment of blind obedience to an accepted social norm. The 
question la why social norms differ, and that can be answered 
solely by correlating the social differences with other differences 
of a social order. 

In this respect Tylor*s interpretation accords much better 
with modern scientific requirements, for he derives parent-in- 
law avoidance from the rule of residence, !.e. p one sociological 
feature from another, In malrllocal marriage* he explains, the 
husband is regarded as an intruder and is simply not recognized,, 
corresponding treatment being meted out to the wife in patrlto* 
cal communities* while both kinds of taboo occur in the In lor* 
mediate condition of temporary mairlineal residence. On 
statistical principles he shows that the mattilocal residence and 
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mother-in-law avoidance actually are combined more frtfpjenLty 
than they would be if mutually Independent, thus establishing 
a causal connection between the two phenomena, 

Ty tor's attempt to introduce rigorous methods into anthropo¬ 
logical inquiries mu at ever rank as an heroic pioneer achieve, 
went of the very first order but his statistical results cannot ba 
accepted unsrrutinizeU. Unfortunately the data on which his 
conclusions are based have never been published, and it ja 
therefore Impossible to check them satisfactorily. It [ s rlear, 
however, from his statements that Tj for lakes for 
statistical units the several tribes for which relevant 
facts are reported. But this is hardly a defensible method. For 
example, there may be a duren cases of the daughter-in-1 aw 
taboo among Siberian bribes. If fB each one of them there has 
l-cen an Independent association of palrilneal residence and 
avoidance, then the case for a causal nexus is tremendously 
strengthened. But we cannot take such independence for 
granted. It is entirely possible that the avoidance rule was a 
feature already characteristic of certain ancestral Siberian 
tribes, that in other words it originated hut a single Lime m fo r 
as each stork is concerned anti has merely persisted In tnc 
several branches Into which the ancestral tribc has hr,,ken up. 
In addition, it is more than probable that this applies strictly 
tu only one stock from which the Irihes of other stocks have 
merely borrowed the usage in its entire setting. But this alters 
the logic of the case completely. Let us assume, for the sake of 
simplicity, that we have a single contradictory case elsewhere 
h> pit against the dozen Siberian cases; lei us fake pome 
American tribe, like the pntrJJncnJ Blackfoot. who lack ihe 
Siberian rule and practise the taboo proper to a matrilocai 
people cm Taylor’s scheme. If the Siberian cases represented 
twelve instances of the taboo arising independently from ante¬ 
cedent patrilocal residence, we should admit at once that thev 
completely outweighed the negative testimony of the Blackfoot 
data But if there has been historical connection, the twelve 
Siberian units are reduced i 0 a single one for DllT s 
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we hnvfl one case nf connection harmonising with Tylers 
theory and one case contravening U; in other wards* Iha theory 
then remains tin prove d. 

This is merely to show (hat Tylor's results, while based on 
mathematical principles, may nevertheless be lacking la validity 
because of erroneous premises, viz., a faulty choice of units 
Indeed, if we take Jailer units, the correlation is hardly favor¬ 
able to the hypothesis in an unqualified form. SiSnerin, to be 
sitre T has both potrilocaJ residence and the taboo between 
daughter-in-law end father-in-law; but neither the Australia]* 
nor the South African data harmonize with the theory, In both 
areas the wife goes to her husband's people yet not only is the 
Siberian prohibition lacking 1 , hut the reverie rule holds, viz., 
the son-in-law taboo, which ex hypothesl should develop only 
in a matrilocal community. Further, it is rather remarkable 
that fluch distinctly matrilocal tribes as the Zufil end Hopi lack 
the supposedly correlated avoidance rule, while peoples only tem¬ 
porarily mntrilocaJ like the Hidutaa rigorously observed it as 
did the patrilocal BLaekfoot, who are definitely known to lack 
the daughter-in-law taboo* which on Tyler's theory should 
ilourlsh among them. 

There is si ill another oversight in Tylor's interpret ation. He 
explains why both of the parents-in-law and the son-in-law 
would avoid each other among matri local, and why both nf I he 
parents-in-law and daughter-in-law should avoid each other in 
pair lineal tribes. But in many of the recorded instances the 
Uhoo is restricted to Individuals or opposite sex. In souifl 
Australian tribes there is no obstacle raised between the inter¬ 
course of father-in-law and son-in-law, nor in Siberia between 
molherdmlaw and daughter in-law ; and on the wlole these 
cases are ton frequent to be ignored. 

Nevertheless, when all deductions arc made H I ^Ull believe 
that TyTor's theory contains a valuable element, Kesttienc* h 
not, clearly enough, the sole efficient cause of the pareut-fniaw 
taboos but it may well be one of the determinants nr aft as a 
cause in the absence ol deterrent factors. A finer analysts than 
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any yet attempted may to that extern qualify the negative enn- 
elusion reached above. Here n mere suggestion must suffice, 
Th> 1 pat rilin’a I Siberian tribes enumerated were shown to enjoin 
avoidance of the husband's father or male kfnsnmn .drier Ilian 
the husband 5 . But the Yrknghir who are matrUocal not only 
share the la two -f the paldiocal Siberians, a fart quite inlet- 
,isible as tl,e diffusion, but also differ practically from 

all the rest in adding I he son-in-law lahoo, it is difficult tn 
evade the inference that there is a connection between ib c unique 
mode of residence and the unique taboo. 

In view nf Fraser's reasonable suggestion lhat parent-in-law 
avoidance represents bat one species of a wider gem,* i ( 3 
interpretation is best defend until wa shall have surveyed pro¬ 
hibitions affecting other relationships . 1 


uriiiR Taboos 

Since it is impossible to deal with all the recorded kinship 
taboos, we had better limit our attention to a f cw thoroughly 
studml tribes and the restrictions mi social intercourse imposed 
in each case. The consequences of ihcse rules for the even day 

f[irn].]Y life will b§ readily imri^inDtlr 

l^buhiy no people baa gone further in this respect than the 
\ukn ir. In addition to the son-in-law and daughter-in-law 
prohibitions as met elsewhere we (bid rules barring speech |,n. 
tween the elder brother or male cousin and the younger brother s 
or cousin s wife; between the cider brother (cousin) and the wife 
ol he younger brother's (cousin's) son; between the elder 

cldcr h r r h ri? - hJS y0Kr ^ r between the 

kindred rl y0Unpflr 6iSter,fl h "^*d. But blond- 

kindred are likewise subject to restrictions; brothers should 

no convert unrestrainediy with one another, nor brothers with 

Uers. n^r sisters with one another, and this rule extends to 
cousins. Persons in any rtnc 1)f UleSe rcItlUonshlpa n)|Jf( ^ 

uncover their bodies in n nP r,anther's presence, not even if of the 
same sex, and they must refrain from discussing anything re- 
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latlng ti> cohabitation. They must not address one another 
directly nor look m one another, must neither cull one another 
by name nor by a kinship lerrn. 

In (lie A m3 a man Islands I do uni Jmd the pa reut-i it-law taboo 
recorded but its place is taken by a similar rule. Until middle 
age a man evinces great shyness In the presence of Ids younger 
brother's wile, never communicating with her except through 
an Interne-diary* There is no such prohibition of social inter 
course with the elder brother's wife. 

The Melanesians prescribe circumspecUies® of behaviour for 
a number of varying relationships. There is a fairly widespread 
prohibition of intercourse between brother and sister. In 
Leper's Island they never see each other after the girl s puberty 
tattooing, for she Leaves the house to take up her abode with a 
maternal uncle. If they meet subsequently, the girl gets out 
of the way and both avoid looking at each other. They never 
speak of each other or utter each other s names. If the man 
wishes to see hit* nephews, his married sister will leave the 
house before be enters. Anciently the Fijians observed 
analogous regulations: brother and sister might not speak to 
each other or play and eat togd her, and communlcation was 
through an intermediary; neither pronounced the olher's per¬ 
sonal name. In New Ireland,, where cross-cousins of opposite 
sex are classed with siblings, the same restrictions apply to 
them. In the Banks Islands the sibling taboo is weakened Into 
a rule against mutual Jesting, but a host of other regulations arc 
reported. Father and son must not eat together. A man must 
not lake something hanging above Ids maternal uncle's head but 
must wait until his unde is gnue. The fathers sister is not 
only treated with dEstingutahcd respect as previously Explained, 
but her name Is not uttered nor wilt she pronounce that of her 
nephew. A husband may call Ids wife by name hut it is con- 
side rod highly disrespectful on her part to address him corre¬ 
spondingly (see p. 103). Brothers-ln-Iaw refrain from littering 
each other s names, and so do sistersdn-t&w : jesting between two 
individuals in this relationship is considered objection able. 
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To take [1 Anal example from America. The Crow include in 
the son-in-law taboo, as commonly happens among primitive 
tribes, not only the mother-in-laws and father-in Jaw's sisters 
“ d brothers respectively, bat also the wife’s grandmothers: 
and the husband's own bp.there are subject to the husband's 
taboos, That is to say, there ia a tendency to extend the restric- 
lion to individuals addressed by the wile as if they were her 
parents, and to indi vidua la occupying the husband’s status. 
Further, a man is obliged to shim his wjfe’s brother's wife, and 
vice versa, ihe relations of brothers-In-]aw are peculiar. They 
are on terms of the greatest friendship and may indulge in 
good-humored raillery, hut anything savoring of obscenity with 
a personal application is out of the question between them, and 
if a man transgresses the rule his brother-in-law' may strike 
him. A man may not speak obscenely in his brother-in-law’s 
presence even if he Is conversing with other individuals. Umther 
ond sister are not Indeed prohibited Completely from conversa¬ 
tion, hut after puberty they no longer spank freely to each 
■dher nor are they supposed to ba together alone. A man enter¬ 
ing a tent and finding only his sister indoors will depart forlb- 
vith. A Crow interpreter once twitted me with the indecency 
of the Caucasians who dare reproach the Indians with looseness 
" f morals white themselves so shameless as to speak freely with 
their own sisters. Finally, husband and wife generally avoid 
catling each other by name except after years of marriage.! 

Privileged FAJumam 

Representing the opposite pole of social intercourse are the 
senes of customs that permit and all but prescribe various forms 
of often but not always reciprocal familiarity, such as chaffing or 
b!uingagate between Individuals standing in a specific relation¬ 
ship. These usages, like others connected with kinship, did not 
altract systematic Inquiry until recent years, and there is little 
ilniiM that a far greater amount of information remains to he 
garnered. At present most of our data come from Melanesia 
and North America, 
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The avunculale, despite its mure serious aspect, demands 
consideration from this tingle also. In Fiji the sister's sun not 
merely treats his uncle's properly as if it were his father's, 
hut recklessly and wantonly kills his pi sis and destroys kis 
plantations for the fun of It. On the other hand, when he seizes 
stuff at an exchange between his uncle's tribe and another 
group, he gets a drubbing from his uncle's sons; they are at 
liberty Lo beat him but may not recover the property. Aiming 
the Winnebago Indians, too, it will be recalled, the nephew may 
appropriate the belongings of his maternal uncle. With the 
Thouga the sister’s son takes his uncle's food and among the 
Hottentot the uncle may seize his nephew's property if damaged, 
while Hie nephew freely indemnifies himself with his uncle's 
uninjured possessions. 

One of she best-authenticated instances of privileged 
familiarity is that between brother-in-law and sisler-indaw 
among the BlackfOOt and Crow Indiana There is no limit to 
the obscenity of language that may he bandied hack and forth 
by these connections. As to behaviour, J have myself seen a 
middle-aged Crow romping with his wife’s sister in a manner 
that would strike us &s transcending ail limits of decency, yet 
both were quite unconcerned at the presence of the man s wife 
and adult sun. 

Of a distinct character la the Joking-relationship of the Crow 
and Hldatsa* The people involved are not necessarily kindred 
at all hut merely children of fathers belonging to the same 
tribal subdivision (see p r 110). Within this group license rims 
riot: any member may play tricks on any other and enjoy 
complete Immunity. But the relationship has a more serious 
function, A man's jokers are also his moral censors. If he 
has in any way transgressed the tribal code of ethics or etiquette, 
a joker will suddenly confront him on a public occasion and 
twit him with it aloud so that he feels like sinking into the 
ground with shame. Yet he has no redress but to await a chance 
for requital. 

Privileged license is reported from Melanesia for a different 
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relationship. In Fiji one cross-couejii may impudently appro- 
priate another's possessions just as a nephew j oes a maternal 
uade'e; the despoiled cousin may chide his robber but must 
nut attempt tu retrieve his property, for that would be a sign 
of low breeding. Even if of opposite sex cross-con sins may lake 
liberties with each other, and formedy sexual intercourse be¬ 
tween them wns condoned. Abusive language among cross- 
cousins 3s sanctioned us proper and is accordingly not resented. 
In the Banks islands there are Idealities where brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law indulged in horseplay, though not to the extent 
noted for the Plains Indiana, definite sexual references being 
avoided. A Banks Islander, however, may heap almost ary 
indignity >m bis father's sister's husband, threatening him and 
mucking: him continually.■■ 

Taboo as‘Tj Ijcen'Se 

ihfi oXsiiriph/- i?f tobouB find of Jicertsa cited from various parts 
o! the world abundantly justify Frazer's contention that it is 
unwarrantable to discuss parent-in-law restrictions apart from 
tiJJ others. Evidently these prohibitions represent but one special 
type of a brooder class of usages regulating the social behaviour 
1,1 relatives by blood and marriage. That nil of the taboos or 
all of the cases of privilege should have a common psycho- 
Ingicul basis, Is a highly improbable assumption on the face -if 
it. It is clear without argument that the Crow custom per¬ 
mitting familiarity with the sister-in-law differs fundamentally 
from the phenomenon of the Juklnp-reluikmship with Its blending 
of serious and comic elements. Hence it is desirable to re¬ 
nounce mice and for all a theory that shall embrace all the 
data cited. The regulations in a particular locality should 
rather be viewed In conjunction with the whole culture, and 
whatever Interpretations appear from such an inquiry may then 
be compared with corresponding results from other regions. 
Since onr data are si III so Inadequate, definitive explanations 
can hardly b e expected at presen I, nevertheless seine Inferences 
may be stated with considerable assurance. 
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In seeking a guiding principle for the maze of detail we had 
hm begin with a simple ease, one where we nut obliged to 
contend with a multiplicity of regulations possibly hosed on a 
variety of mfitives hul whore the labour are few and can readily 
he correlated with soma coexisting usage. Such an instance Ie 
furnished by the Andaman Islands. From there ashif.. te taboo 
is reported* that against social relations be!ween a man and 
his younger brother’s wife; ami wo are expressly informed that 
there is no restriction on intercourse between a man and his 
elder brother's wife. This rule, then* Is directly connected 
with the coexisting forma of marriage known as the junior 
I evirate. For this people, at least, we may enunciate tin- 
principle that sodal and rcruai restrictions go hand in hand, a 
conclusion adopted in more general form by Pr. Goldenweiser 
on the basis of Sternberg's unpublished Gilyak data and by 
Dr. Rivers as a result of his Oceanian researches, i would 
supplement this statement with another, viz-, that fteemed 
familiarity generally obtains between pulentnii mates. 

Lei us now test these propositions by the evidence from 
several distinct regions. The Crow restrict intimacy between 
siblings, whose union is ot course nut of the question; and they 
permit excessive liberties between a man and his brother's wife, 
whnin he may inherit hy ihe I evirate h and also he tween a man 
and his wife's sister, whom he could until recently take for an 
additional wife through the sororate. In Melanesia a aimiliar 
correlation, positive and negative, has been noted: siblings of 
opposite sex shun each other, brotherdn-law and sister-in-law 
are on terra* ui familiarity. From Sooth Africa there comes 
corroboratory testimony not yet cited. A Than pa woman ia free 
In her relations with her husband's ymmper brother, whom she 
may some day wed, !><tl distant reserve characterizes her Inter¬ 
course with The husband's elder brother* who can never narry 
hen This is simply the Andaman Island case repeated. But 
a wife may n3»n be inherited by the sister's son, and we verily 
find that this nephew rriny take all saris of liberties with his 
maternal uncle's wife even during her husband's lifetime. 
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Finally* a Thonga man shuns his wife T $ elder sisters, who are 
not iiMOiig his possihla mates* und treats with the utmost free¬ 
dom her younger sisters* who may become subsidiary wives. 

To these examples I will how add the Siberian parent-in-law 
taboos. The peculiarity of this set of restrictions lies in the 
inclusion of the husband's elder brother together with the 
husband's fathers a woman must shun or reverence both in the 
same fashion. Further, th&re is (except among the Yukaybir) 
fv-mplete absence of the taboo between mother-in-law and evon- 
in-law and virtual absence of any restriction on relations 
between daughter-in-law and mother-in-law. These facts are 
at once intelligible if we conceive the pa rent-in-low * taboo as 
essentially a brother-in-law taboo based on the junior lev Irate* 
which many Siberian tribes share with ibe Andaman Islanders. 
The extension of the prohibition to the father-in-law is readily 
explained from another Siberian trail, the emphasis on sheer 
seniority in the classification of kin, to the point of disregarding 
a difference In generation. Thus, tha Votyak have a single 
word for any male kinsman older than the speaker, and the 
Yukaghlr denote by one term, the husband's father and Ihe 
husband's elder brother. On my hypothesis if is dear why the 
Siberians, with the single exception noted, lack the taboos so 
frequently found elsewhere. Fur the mother-in daw is not con¬ 
cerned in the daugliior-in iuw'ft Inheritance by tier husband's 
kinsmen ; nor dues the lev irate affect tbe relative status ul boii- 
In-law and fatbcHiHhw. 

The Siberian example is interesting from another angle. It 
Illustrates the possibility of convergent evolution. The causal 
sequence in Siberia Is: junior levitate, hence taboo bat ween 
sister-in-law and husband's elder brother; indent location of 
husband's father with husband's elder brother, hence extension 
of avoidance to l he former- From the AssLuiboin the daughter- 
Lu-Jaw and fattier-lndaw avoidance has also been reported, but 
since this people neither practise the junior lev!rate nor identify 
husband's elder brother and husband's father. 1H« history of 
their tubno must be different from that of, say, the Kirgii taboo. 

t 
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Thus, the same result may he arrived at through varying stages 
of development. 

To return to the main proposition, The cases quoted yield 
ample evidence for the reality of the correlation staled above, 
vii., between social find sexual uUjoob, and between social 
license and the possibility ot sex relations. But the ex 1st once 
of saboos between members of the same sex indicates that I his 
principle by no means explains all the phenomena with which 
we are dealing. It is permissible to argue that n rule has been 
extended from one relative to another when, as in the Siberian 
case, there is specific evidence to support the assumption. We 
cannot, however, content ourselves with Frazers labor-saving 
assumption that every taboo between members of *he same sex 
bus grown out of a taboo affecting parsons of opposite sex T an 
hypothesis rightly repudiated by Dr Parsons. Such wholesale 
interpretations will he eschewed by the urns hwturiFtn in favor 
of an intensive study of all the lainjua- uf a particular tribe in 
their normal cultural setting* 

At this stage a point temporarily dismissed before again raises 
ita head. If there is an empirical correlation between -sacs <1 ami 
sexual taboos, why not follow Frazer's psychological interpre¬ 
tation of the correlation so far os It holds'? Why not assume 
that social relations are tabooed in order to prevent sexual 
intercourse between the restricted Individuals 1 ? My answer is 
that incestuous relations are amply prevented by other factors 
o/ a far more basic nature than the taboos an q nation. If the 
horror of incest between brother and sister is In Min dive* as l 
assume with Hobhcmse, then no social restriction Is required to 
enforce an Innate aversion. But even if that hypothesis ha 
repod la ted, there are fundamental social laws that preclude 
incest. In Australia we find matrimonial law.s of which the 
Imnsgression weis punished with death even where nothing 
wo regard as Incestuous was involved t a man might mate only 
with a member of a specified class. sny r bis mother's brothers 
daughter. Again, in many parts of Melanesia, the tribe is 
divided into exogenous unite, ail siblings belonging to the same 
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unit. Under such conditions a man and hie sister cannot 
possibly- he mates. 

1 must confess that in the cases mainly discussed hitherto* 
viz., those affected by the junior levitate end sumrale, the 
psychological interpretation seems simple. Convention has 
dichotomized biologically de&irubk mates into those who are 
and those who are not sociologically possible. Hence there 
naturally follows a difference of altitude, which in the one 
case may degenerate Into license* in the other assume the 
grotesque prudery of avoidance, That iSj with certain relations 
once definitely established as incestuous, 1 believe that taboos 
are no longer required to enforce continence but that they are 
the spontaneous outgrowths of the artificially extended incest 
horror. Anything that even remotely suggest sexual relations 
pr-nlutcs \i feeling of revulsion and this fmme of mind leads to 
complete severance of intercourse. 

Rut 1 am not at all convinced that the pnrenbin-Liw taboos are 
always nr even frequently to be considered in the sums category 
with Ihe taboos affect ins members of the opposite and the 
same generation. For example* the Crow restrict intercourse not 
only between mother-in-law and gan-in-lsiw but also between 
lathcr-indaw and son-in-law and between two brothers-!n-law* 
It is certainly remarkable that u people fur from averse to 
grossnefts in their mythology and everyday conversation should 
exhibit such delicacy lit the conduct imposed on a man in ihe 
company rif his wife's brother. This lrail has also been observed 
among the Blackfool and Arapaho and may turn ant to be of 
far more common occurence than might bE imagined from dux 
meager records. So far as thie region nf North America is 
concerned, then, we may ultimately find that the basic senli- 
nidnl Is one of respectful reserve to be maintained towards 
members of tho wife's family regardless of age: but that a 
difference in both generation and sex has naturally intensified 
thp feeling in the case of mother-in-law avoidance. 

The necessity of viewing ah the talmas of a region Jointly is 
especially manifest vrilh regard !o name taboos. Considering 
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Ihe superstitions clinging to names In savnpe communities, 
where they are usually supplanted by kinship leitits In daily 
Intercourse, the existence of such prohibitions in connection with 
kinship presents no great puszJe, but it is essential to note whose 
ii.iilie is Uiho'ied. Among the luda 8 man never utlers either 
parcut-in-laws name but neither <l»es he pronounce that of 
either grandparent, and only reluctantly does tie mention his 
wife's. Hence this lahoo rannnt lie regarded us ft specifically 
parent-in daw iabno, and It certainly cannot be connected with 
sexual restrictions. This Interpreiatlon applies equally to the 
Crow, among whom spouses normally avoid uttering each olhers 
names. Among a Melanesian people the husband ts permitted 
to call his wife by name, but not vice versa ; Dr. Rivers' infor¬ 
mant plausibly explained this ns a sign of female Inferiority. 
The avoidance of the name of a particular relath c is thus liable 
to complete miBinlerprehiii -n if ws connect it merely with n 
corresponding tahoo on the other side of the globe instead of 
correlating It willi corresponding restrictions on the use of 
names of other relatives in the same soriely. II is only from 
this thoroughgoing invest iff at ion of particular regions and 
subsequent comparison of different areas, not from random 
running of parallels, that we can expect light on the meaning 
of avoidance rules. 

This intensive type of inquiry, if anything, will also illumin¬ 
ate the absence of mhnos that might reasonably he ex pec ted- 
Why, e g., do the Karfera luck a taboo between son-in-faw sod 
father-in-law? I dn n 't profess >o know bill the direction in 
which an explanation may he sought is worth Indicating. It 
js possibly to he found in the fact that a man s father-La-law 
is normally his maternal uncle and thal ihe Kariera conception 
of the avuncular bond precludes avoidance. This explanation 
would of course be limited to the Karieru and such tribes ns 
ubare their notions of kinship. At all events, It is clear that if 
we desire to get at the bottom of taboos we must get to the 
bottom of the culture of lhe tribes observing them; and since 
they may have borrowed their taboos the culture of the entire 
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area must lie subjected tn careful examination- There is no 
royal road to the comprehension of cultural phenomena*! 


Teknonymy 

AVhen a n Ewe child is horn, tte parents are henceforth no 
longer addressed by their own names but are designated as the 
infant's father and mother, e.g , 3 11 Father (Mother) of Komi a,” 
ThU practice of naming the parent i,or other relative) from a 
child was first conceptualized and interpreted by Tyler, whu 
coined a Greek derivative, frhmmj/rnu, to label this curious 
phenomenon. Applying the statistical method noticed above, 
he inferred that teknonymy was causally connected with the 
institution of malrilocel residence and also with the son-in-law 
taboo. The son-in-law, he reasoned, is nt first cut ns a stranger 
by his wife's family hut subsequently gains status in the house¬ 
hold as the father of the child horn there, whereupon he is 
addressed, as It were, hi terms of the child. 

Tylor knew of some thirty peoples who named the parent 
from the child, though he cites only three t — the Bechuana of 
South Africa, the Khali of Assam, and the Cree of western 
Canada. It has since become clear that leknonymy is far more 
widely disseminated over the earth. Thus Frazer's compilation 
proves Its occurrence in Australia and New Guinea, in Malaysia, 
China and northern Siberia, among various Bantu tribes of 
Africa, in northern British Columbia, in Guatemala, and Fate- 
gonifL Even sn his Usd is remarkable for omissions that can 
be supplied from available literature. For example, In tho 
Andamans, among the peasant Sinhalese and the Hencbeddn 
Vedda* ihe custom has attracted notice, and among the Gold -f 
the Amur a woman always calls her husband “ Father of So- 
and-so.* 1 Tokunnymy has been found In Fiji and other flections 
of Melanesia and in various ports of America. Among the 
ZuJH and Hops Its vogue is unparalleled. A Hopi woman 
Addresses her mother-in-law as ,s Grandmother of Sn-and-sn " 
and her futherdn-law correspondingly; a man will use cor- 
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responding appellations for his partnts*in4aw. My interpreter 
never spoke "f his wife except m “ So-and-su's mother,™ men- 
Lioning the name of any one of her children: -she h in turn, 
referred to him iehnopymously. Sutnetimes a man having no 
children is called “■ Uncle of So-and-so/ 1 

In the light of our present knowledge Tyler's Interpretation 
appears untenable. For one thing ii fails to take into account 
that the mother, as well m the father, is often referred to in 
terms of her children. As for the supposed correlation with 
niatrllocal residence, the Australians, the Melanesia?is, and the 
Gold, to cite only a few instances, ore patrilocah On the other 
hand, among the matriloeal Zuni and Hopi It Is impossible to 
conceive teknanymy as supplanting the son-in-law tab®* 
because no such taboo exists and also because various relatives 
beside the father are named from the child. Thus neither of 
the two assumed correlations holds. 

Can a more reasonable hypothesis be advanced? We shall 
again do well to renounce a generic theory and to attach our¬ 
selves to the correlates of teknonymy in its particular manifesto- 
Ilona It is first of all essential to know who refers to whom 
teknonymoualy* Among the Gold ft Is the wife who must bo 
address her husband, w hile he may call her by name; prior to 
the birth of her first child, the woman has np way of designat¬ 
ing her husband at nlh Correlated wiih this phenomenon wo 
find that a brother may call his sister by name, while she lacks 
I he corresponding privilege, and that among the Gold the Tamale 
sex is held In very low esteem. It follows that In this tribe 
teknonymy is a result of the w ife's inferior status; it in a 
natural solution uf the difficulty that a woman may refer to 
her husband neither by name nor by a term of relationship, 
Obviously an entirely different explanation must lie sougbl in 
I ho case nf the Hopi. Thpre the abundant use of teknonymy Is 
especially evident in the case of relatives by affinity: and It Is 
hardly iin accident that lire Hopi vocabulary reveals a surpris¬ 
ing paucity of words for precisely these relatives. Her 1 ', then, 
teknonymy may have developed from the necessity of referring 
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to Individuals lor whom oilier designations were larking and 
may have been second aril; transferred to same additional cases. 
In short, tekii"hymy again furnishes a ease of convergent evolu¬ 
tion, and its multiple sources must be looked for in specific 
condition#, still another Interpretation will he offered in con¬ 
nect ion with a phenomenon to be described below * 
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CHAPTER VI 


The i=in 

B ESIDES the omnipresent family grew? *» frequently firJ 
in primitive societies a type Of unit that resembles the 
family in being based on kinship but otherwise diflcrs funda- 
meatflUy from it. Following Professor Philbrlck, I will 
call this unit by the good old Anglo-Saxon term rib, for the 
hopeless E'onfusiun of nomenclature in this deportment of our 
subject imperatively calls for a new word and the one chosen 
is recommended alike by Its alluring brevity and phonetic 
suggeattven&aa. 

The sib {' clan ' of Erttish anthrepologisls) Is mosl briefly 
defined as a umlaterat kinship group. The (amity is bilateral: 
In say that an Individual belongs to a certain family implies 
(list lie recognises relationship with a certain man aa his 
father and a certain woman as his mother. The sib traces kin¬ 
ship through either parent to the total neglect of the other. 
If a trlhe is ot^nnfied into mothcr-sibs (' clans * of most American 
anthropologists) r every child regardless of sex is considered a 
member of its mother’s sib and lakes the maternal sib name if 
there Is one- if the tribe is organised inlo falher-sibs {' (rentes' 
of most American anthropologists! every child follows the 
father's sib and takes the father's sib name. The other parent, 
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/nr sib jmrpo&rs counts for nought. Just as jn European countries 
outside of Spit in t he mother Is n eglected as regards the trons 1 
mission of the family name. If alt men and women inheriting 
Hie name tsmith were united by their common patronymic into 
a definite social group set apart fmm nil Browns and Joneses, 
we should foe justified In saying that they formed a aib + If we 
deny to them that designation it Is because la our society there 
js no bond whatsoever connecting even all those Smiths who arc 
related by blood ; In inheritance a closely related Brown takes 
precedence of n more remote Smith, But for purposes of lllustra^ 
lion we may assume a Smith sifo founded on actual blood rc- 
hilionahlp. Such ft eIJ> would include the ancestral Smith with 
all his son* and unmarried daughters, his sons 1 sous and un¬ 
married daughters and so on fid infinitum. In urder to convert 
this iinit Into a typical primitive sib only one change is required, 
viz. K making affiliation (except for caaes of adoption) wholly 
dependent on hSrtli find unaffected hy marriage. The father-sib 
thus embraces a male ancestor, his children male arid female, 
and the children of his male descendants through males. Cor¬ 
respondingly, ihe mother-sib includes a female ancestor with 
her children and the children of her female descendants through 
females* 

From the foregoing there develops at once a significant 
distinction between family and sib? Ihe former Is a loose, the 
latter a fixed uuit. Divorce and migration rend the family 
asunder; bat the sib bond is permanent. This tritit Is well 
exemplified by the Hupa phenomena described in a previous 
chapter. II w f as shown that through patrilocal residence the 
children grow up in the palertial village, which Ihe daughters 
leave only on marriage. Until that time, then, ft number of 
brothers With theft chidren would form the core of a patrilineal 
sib, held together by a common residence. But owing to local 
exogamy the very rule that contents the union of the group lead a 
in Its partial dissolution when the girls marry. The married 
woman h whatever her sentiments, Is no longer a member of the 
same social unit when she has settled in her husbamTs locality. 
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On thii other hand, In the anomalous ease of a man’s serving 
(ur his bride the children sto counted as belonging to her 
village, contrary to the normal course of events- Hut U the 
I in pa were organized Into falher-slbs, neither the married 
woman nor the children ol men serving tor their brides would 
luse affiliation with their father's sib. the lads of residence bring 
then irrelevant. Any individual would automatically lake the 
patronymic on birth, preserve it till death, and if a male, trans¬ 
mit it to his children. 

As a corollary it follows that the sib, while eliminating half 
of the Wood-kin, is far more inclusive than the family with 
respect tu Die relatives who fire recognized. With us a third 
or fourth cousin hardly ever functions as a member of the 
family at all; but by the fixity of the sib bond even the moat 
remote klmwmu is still known as a member of the same unit, 
which is mast commonly designated by a name borne by all 
members, thus leaving no doubt as to sib affiliation. The 
feeling of community thus established is reflected in the 
terminology of kinship: sib-niales of the same generation usually 
call one another siblings, and from this, given the primitive 
attitude towards names, it Ss but a step io the feeling that 
marriage between aft-males would be Incestuous. Hence wo 
find ad one of the most common traits or the sib the law of 
exogamy. The intensity of the sentiment that marriage should 
be outsilc the sib varies considerably. In Australia il was so 
prunouiXd that n man nr woman guilty of transgressing Din 
rule would have been promptly put to death: and n stranger 
would not marry into Die similarly named sih or a tribe hundreds 
of miles away even though actual blood connection was out »f 
the question. In North America, on the whole, the native re- 
actions were of a much milder cash The Crow would mock 
offenders, comparing them to dogs, but they took no sfeps in 
the direction of punishment, Similarly, the Iroquois evince no 
horror of sib incest, punishing iron agressions with nothing more 
painful thnit ridicule, while the Miwok content themselves with 
pointing out the impropriety of marrying within the sib. But 
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disregarding ibe character of the reprobation that nomeiogcw 
jiioua unions evoke, we may say that exogamy is one of Hie 
most commuit character!sties af the sib. 

As already si lted, the sense of kinship among Bib-motes Is 
aramcluted with u special tpya of kinship ncunentlatiire, the most 
m'-j■ i- ■ i i,' relatives of one generation frequently regarding uiio 
another as siblings, The kinship terminology uf tribes 
organized into ails conforms Indeed with extraordinary frr- 
queuey to what f have culled ilic Dakota type (p, 57). The 
onrrelation was iwinted out by 1'yi-r and mure particularly by 
Rivers, who has shown how well such a system id kinship 
accords with a sib scheme. Given exogamy, a man must marry 
a woman of Some other sib, and his brothers and certain >>f his 
Cousins are equally eligible mates for her, her sisters, and 
certain of her female cousins, but brothers and sisters, as well 
a* far more remote kinsfolk of the same sib, are burred from 
marriage by sib exogamy. Hence it is quite natural that the 
father and father's simulate be grouped together and differen¬ 
tiated from the mother s sib-rnnlcs. The alignment of kindred in 
sihs goes hand in bund with their alignment in terminology. It 
Is therefore plausible to convert the functional connection inlo 
,n cun sal one and to say that a sib organ \ ration prod ticca a Dakota 
terminology. 

Before, however, accepting this view, we must inquire whether 
there are not other possible causes that troth] fuahion such a 
rlossincation Df kin. And here we may recall that the Dakota 
alignment is also singularly in harmony with the levirate and 
somrutc (P- 31)' 1 litre is thus an alternative hypothesis; or 

possibly sib exogamy and these two modes uf preferential mat¬ 
ing may be themselves causally connected. To this point wo 
must revert later. Hut whatever qualification may be mode as 
to interpretation, the empirical fact remains that tribes organized 
into exogenous Bibs have a Da koto ivpe of nomenclature,—-one 
in which collateral and lineal kin on the paternal or maternal 
side, respectively, are merged regardless of prapinqtrfty. Stimu¬ 
lated by Rivers. I have tested his views in the light of North 
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American data and fuQUd that practically all tribes with 
ex'jgainiHJS si tot have u system u( the Dakota type; that buiuc 
sLbless tribes, whether through borrowing or uther influences, 
share such a nnmeiirtutnre; but that many slbless tribes dis 
tinguish col hit era I and litiool him. It also appeared from 
personal investigation that the Hop!, tlw only Shoahonean 
people organized into sibs, are likewise the only one with a 
Dakota terminology. Tbe generalization Umt the Dakota 
nomenclature la connected w ith the sib organization thus stands 
firmly established though its meaning cannot be determined with¬ 
out further Inquiry Into the influence of tbe lovirnle and 
Bor urate. 

To revert to other aspects of the sib unit. The rule of 1 once a 
sib member, always a sib member/ suffers hardly uoy excep¬ 
tions (is a result of marriage. 1 know of no case whatsoever In 
which a man enters his wife’s sib; and of the contrary possibility 
the only good illustration seerns to bo iliat of the Tnda, where 
the wife adopts her husband's sib. It Is true that the undent 
Athenians enrolled n woman in her husband’s phmtria, but the 
Greeks were hardly primitive and their regulation seems to 
anticipate our modern law. On the other hand, adoption plays 
a more Important part. When a man adopts ft child, then in 
a patrilineal community it becomes automatically a member of 
his sil», and in a matriilneal community flf his wife's sib, jusl as 
would a real child. 

However, k Is not these individual adoptions that have most 
deeply influenced the constitution of the sib. When vre invest!* 
ETELte by genealogical methods the average sib, we generally 
find Lt Impossible to derive all the members from a single 
ancestor* What we drover Is a series of independent lines of 
descent merely theoretically united by a common ancestry. It 
Is of course possible that Hie native informants have simply 
forgotten the bond connecting ancestors of the more remote 
generations, but this explanation cannot apply to all coses. 
Thus t in taking a census of the Hop! I found that several very 
small mother aibs were not composed w holly of individuals re- 
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Inted to one another by blond but could be separated into two or 
three distinct mil ri lineal groups which regarded t he tr selves as 
related only by a legal fiction. What we kn»w of primitive logic 
makes such wholesale adoption quite intelligible. If two men 
ro-operating in n ritualistic performance adopt each other as 
brothers, their respective sisters would likewise be brought into 
the mutual relationship of sistera, end tpjo facie the descendants 
of the sisters would be viewed as though they were connected 
through real sisters and theoretically classed as descendants 
fream a single ancestress. 

Before closing this preliminary consideration, It Js well to 
solve what may otherwise appear as a puzzle. If the bilateral 
family Is ubiquitous, bow can the sib ever coexist with it? Does 
it not contravene the law of identity to picture societies which 
simultaneously recognize both parents and yet ignore one of 
them? Of course, recognition and neglect refer to distinct 
phases of social life. As we recognize the mother but ignore her 
with respect to the family name, so primitive tribes may recog¬ 
nize Loth pa rents in a variety of ways yet disregard either for 
specific purples. 

HiLhertr.t the sib has been considered mainly from a morpho- 
logical angle; we must now turn to the functions of the sib. 

T hese are best Illustrated by describing s selected series of sib 
organizations. 1 


Tvpes of Sis Organization 

To begin with a simple cose. The Crow Indians are divided 
Info thirteen exogam ous mot Iter-si bs. These units arc designated 
by nicknames; one Is called ‘ Thoy-bring-game-w ithoul-shoot ing,' 
another 1 Bad-War-honors,' a third * Bad-Leggings,' and so 
forth. Sibmates not only address one another as though they 
were blood-kindred even when not related, but actually act 
towards one another as such, gladly giving help when an 
opportunity offers. Their relations are, however, restricted to 
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th* social sphere and do not In any way touch the held of 
religious activity. The Crow were locally divided into a 
northern and a southern branch, hut in each were found 
members of oil the slbs. 

When we turn from Ibe Crow to the Hop! of northern Arizona* 
we at once meet a very different scries of traits- The Ilopi h like 
Ihe Cii'w, have csogamaus mother-sibs and there is a close 
social bond uniiing the members of a sib. There, however, 
analogy virtually ends. The very names of the sibs are of a 
wholly different character; they are in no cose nicknames but 
are derived for the mast part from natum] phenomena, the 
Snake, Sand, Lizard, Cottonwood sibs furnishing typical 
examples. Property* which among these sedentary people plays 
o greater part than with the roving Crow nf buflaludiunling 
days, is to some extent held by the sib and inherited in the sib. 
Thus* each sib has its distinctive territory lor hunting eagles; 
and the most important prerogative of assuming certain cere¬ 
monial offices descends in the eik being held by actual blood- 
kinsmen through Ihe mother. This Involves what to m seems 
an outrage on equitable inheritance rules. For since the Hopl 
aibs are nuitronymic and wogamous, lather and son are never 
its the some sib: hence a father cannot pass on his ceremonial 
privileges to bis own child, but must transmit them to his 
nearest sib relatives, his brothers and hie sisters sons. It is 
in Ihis manner, for ir.stoncei that leadership In the Snake fra¬ 
ternity continues to bo inherited. The tremendous rule of 
ritual ism among the Ilopi thus colors their sib concept and 
sharply differentiates it from that of the Crow* where sibs and 
ceremonies are quite dissociated. 

The multifarious functions with which the sib may be Invested 
and the complexities of which this type of organization is capable 
are well illustrated by the Winnebago of Wisconsin. Here wo 
encounter, in the first place, what is known as a dual 
flan; that is to say, the entire triljfi is divided into two slbs p 
which in this case are patronymic. These two father-sihs are 
exogamoiiB Uke die more numerous sibs of the Lrow and HopL 
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They are symbolically connected with the sky and the earth, 
otic group being colled ' Those above,' the other * Those on 
earth. 1 besides regulating marriage through the rule of 
exogamy, these ribs play a part on the warpath, in hall-games, 
and iri one of the tribal Yeasts, for on all these occasions indi¬ 
viduals are grouped according to membership in the two sibs. 

An important complication, however, results (mm the facL 
that among the Winnebago the two father-slhs are sub-divided, 
- the one into four, the other Into eight lesser groups. These 
are no less fniher-sibs than the dual divisions. Since nomen¬ 
clature is of subordinate significance, we might without detrf- 
inenl call the subdivisions sub-sits, or sections "f ?ilia, or invent 
■ i special term for them. I viJJ now, for convenience sake, call 
ihe lessiir units 1 father-sibs' and give to the larger Winnebago 
gmupa lhe self-explanatory designation of mottVcr,— an old 
Shakespearean word derived from the French rnoiffd, ‘one-half.* 

1 he sibs into which the patronymic Winnebago moieties are 
divided present a number of interesting features. They are 
exogutTious, hut in a different sense from the Winnebago 
moieties or the HopI and Crow mother-slbs These latter units 
ure oxfjgomaus in their own right, so to speak; the Winnebago 
sihs are derivatively exogamoug, J.e., they arc exogomous be* 
cause the larger units embracing them are exogenous, The 
exogamnus feature j 3 really not distinctive of them hut of the 
greater moiety. On the other hand, a number of novel CDucep- 
tions appear Each sib not only hears the name of an animal, 
such os Snake, Eagle, Thun dirrbird, Rear, but further postu- 
lutes descent from the animal species In question; ond its 
members rarve, weave or engrave representations of the sti> 
animal, though there is no evidence of any cult in its honor. 
Further associated with each sib Is a set of distinctive personal 
names. In this respect the cmilrast with the other tribes dis¬ 
cussed [ S striking. Among the Crew there is no connexion 
whatsoever with ihp personal name of a child and any sih; 
the nnme.jjiver, a distinguished tribesman, calls the child hy 
a name reminiscent of his deeds or experiences. If he has at 
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fine ijme si rack three enemies in battle, the child (whether boy 
or girl rtuiy be named Strikes -lb nee-enemies. With the I if.pi 
i he name likewise depends on the name-giver, yet also on her 
sib, which js never the child’s in this imitmnymir tribe: lor she 
rogiilurty bel rings to the fathers sih and beslowa o name re¬ 
ferring, often in mystic fashion, lo her own alb. Winnebago 
practice differs in that oach individual gets a name from jl 
series id appellations belonging i» Ids own sib, such names 
frequently suggesting Ilia story of ils mythic origin. Like the 
i | ,pi_ Lise Winneliago nltach lo Ilnur gibs ceremonial fiincLioiiB 
Ench unit owns a sacred bundle and performs I he ritual 
associated therewith. Finally must he mentioned as a new 
trait the association of units with p.dilical acti' Hits, iliffiTfin- 
tialing the sibs from "lie onnlher. Thus, the I tear people 
exercise police functions, the tribal chief is invariably chosen 
from among the Thundcrbirds, while the public crier is always 
uf Lit*- Buffalo 

(Sue? more American illustration itmsi suffice. The Miwnk uf 
central taUfemla are divided inb> exogoiftic pilrUineal 
innjeties as^DCjoicd with Water or tlu BnUfmg and Land or 
thfi Blue jay* Unlike the Winnebami moieties, IhflSA of the 
Miwok do not comprise lesser sibs. At! natural phenomena are 
divided between Land and Water in ratlier arbitrary fadilatf, 
and ijiis theoretical dichotomy Of the nuiverae has its pracl ical 
cni.inlerpurt in the assignment of personal names. These are 
remarkable in referring not directly hut sym half call y lo Ihe 
bearers moiety. Ritual locally the Mi wok divisions are not 
nearly so significant aa the Hop! or Winnebago sibs. Novet- 
Uteless tit fnncrnla and piiborly performances the alignment 
follows! that of the dual division* 

Turning to western Siberia, we find (be Oalyok divided into 
a considerably number of exogamous fath0r-sO)6 r each con¬ 
stituted of a number of men and Ihdr descendants Although 
the isfcbg frequently comprise not only hundred3 hut thousands 
of individuals and though many of the members are unable to 
Irate any blood-relationship among themselves* there is ft 
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distinct belief in fin ultimately common origin. The male sib- 
nialea keep together in their migrations and there is n spfcrit 
ol brotherliness that makes the rich share their produce wilb 
Uie poor as a mailer ol course. The sib is not merely n social 
hut also a political unit; each has a headman ol its own, whose 
office descends to his son or neii or kin and w hose main function 
is lo arbitrate disputes. Several sib* are combined into a 
sort of league presided over by il prince. Over and above the 
socio-political a spec: Is of the O&tyok sib there remain its re¬ 
ligions functions. Each ha* its distinctive id"Is kept by a 
seer or shaman, and the members join lii rendering sacrifice3 
und performing other ceremonies. 

Passing to still another region of the globe T w r e encounter a 
highly developed sib system in Melanesia, In Hum, Solomon 
Islands, Dr. Thumwald discovered eight csogamous matrllineal 
sibs F each definitely associated with some hird r such as the 
owl or parrot, which members of the rib neither kill nor eaL 
Indeed, the Owj sib would resent the slaying of an owl by 
men ol other slbs to the extent of precipitating a blond-feud. 
iiEne* none of Ihe^aercd animals is hunted by any member of 
the tribe. The natives do not trace their descent from the birds 
but conceive the mystic kinship in a different way: the Parrot 
nib, e.g T , tell of a human ancestress who wedded a parrot and 
gave birth to a bird of that species. In the Ad mi ratty Islands, 
the obligations between the sacred animal and its alb are 
expressly recognized os mutual B so that men of the Alligator 
sib are believed to be safe from attacks by alligators. In con¬ 
trast to the Winnebago system that of Bum is ijuite dissociated 
from the political organization of the people. To mention but 
one fact, the succession to the chieftaincy la from father to son 
in direct contravention of the ttialrilipeal scheme followed by 
the rib* 

To content itirselvc.s with just me more tThislrafion /or this 
provisional survey, the Kariera tribe of Western AmlmUa is 
subdivided into moieties and some twenty patrilineal slbs Jack¬ 
ing distinctive names, but each holding a definite territory by 
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an KnaJIcnabie right. Further, each sill Is assncioted wUli a 
varying number of animals, plants and natural phenomena. 
Thus, line sib is connected with the rainbow, the white cockatoo, 
the March fLy, two species of flab* and a conch shell. Each of 
these species or objects has a ceremonial) ground of its own 
within the domain uf the correlated sib, and if is there that 
special ceremonies are performed by both male and female 
members for the- purpose uf multiplying the animals and plants 
in question. Most of these are edible, and it Is noteworthy that 
there is not the slightest rest rid San as to the killing of the 
animals or Hie eating of either animals or plants by si fa-mates* 
As usual f the sib* are exogumun.s; residence being pairilocul* 
a boy grows up in his fathers sib territory and since he ss 
expected to marry his maternal uncle's daughter liis bride will 
come from another alb and another locality. 

These examples should suffice to elucidate the diversity of 
function that may be associated with a sib system. The sib 
thus appears as an extraordinarily changeable social unit. It 
fs commonly exogenous but is sometimes only derivatively so 
(Winnebago)* Jt may be linked with animals and plants 
towards which it definite attitude is prescribed (Buin} and it 
may foe wholly divorced from any such connect!on (Crow). It 
may he a local (Karlen] or a non-local iCrovf) unit, a political 
(Ostyak) or nompolitlc&l (Bnin) division ol society. This 
variability suggests an important problem.* 


Uwttt or Orvphsrrv of Origin 

To Morgan the sib organization appeared to rest on so 
abstruse a concept that he felt obliged to assume a single origin 
of all recorded Mbs. That is, he supposed that the institution 
had sprung into existence in one place and thence spread over 
Immense areas. This is especially remarkable because Morgan's 
theory of a law ol social evolution according In which all man¬ 
kind must progress from one singe to another favored the 
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assumption of many independent Inventions of like Institutions 
and customs. It ni&v be conceded that if primitive mim had 
evolved an arbitrary and elaborate scheme for separating 
certain of his kindred to the exclusion of others. It would be 
Improbable fur such n grouping to be repeatedly reinvented- 
He low, however, we shall soe that the clussifl cation of relatives 
characteristic of the sib is u very natural one under certain 
conditions, su that the improbability of parallel nnd independent 
sib formation doe? not hold. Waiving U119 point fur the present, 
we may Inquire whether the resemblances of sibs in different 
parts of the world fire sufllcientiy far-reaching to call for the 
hypothesis of a single origin. The variability n in Led above is 
hardly favorable to that assnrap!ion, Tlic argument would be 
clinched If we could show that even in u restricted area, such 
as North America, there are several independent centers tif 
sib diffusion, for ttien a fortiori ope origin fur the whole world 
would he out of the quest ion. 

In North America there are four* or possibly five, discon¬ 
nected areas in winch a sib organization flourishes,—the Womb 
lands east of the Mississippi, tlie- Northwestern Plains, the 
Southwest, and the Northwest Coast, lo which Central and 
Southern California should possibly bo added as a distinct 
region, though some are inclined to consider ihe sib scheme 
there merely a ramification of the Southwestern system- We 
are, then, confronted with the problem whether these several 
organization a- have evolved independently—whether possibly 
even within each continuous area there have been several 
distinct foci far the development of sibsH^nr whether all the 
sibs of the continent have sprung from one source. 

East of the Mississippi and even Including the southern 
Plains to the west there is an immense continuous area peopled 
by tribes of varying slock, some of ihem mat ropy in ie, others 
patronymic, but practically all sharing the institution of Mbs. 
Passing from Ihe Iroquois to the MenominE and Omaha or 
Choctaw, we cannot fail to note that the slh scheme Is largely 
fashioned after the same pattern. The sibs are commonly 
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named after animals* the same species often recurring In differ¬ 
ent tribes; each sib Jms a set uf dial in t live personal is nines for 
its members; and a J must every a ill system Is bound up vvilh a 
ni'-iety gru lj ping of which the must constant function is lho 
alignment of men in athletic games. Even remote tribes with¬ 
in the region defined share highly specific traits. Thus, the 
Osage in Missouri have moieties associated with peace and war, 
respectively, and so have the Creek of .Alabama. Exogamy is 
universal p sunieliruM as a fund ton of the Lesser, then again in 
association with the major (moiety) sib. The resemblances are 
Loo numerous and specific to be explained by chance, but must 
be explained by diffusion. On the other hand, the rule uf descent 
divides the sib ay stems of the urea Into two categories, which 
also correspond closely to the geographical grouping of tribes 
If we accept the approved theory that the Iroquois were origi¬ 
nally a southern people. Thus the Iroquois may be conceived 
to occupy one connected territory vvilh the malrilineuL Creek, 
Choctaw, Chlckosaw and Vuchi, while the Central Algonkians 
and Southern Siounns represent another definite geographical 
area. Given the resemblances mentioned, we certainly can 
not assume more than one center for the notion of unilateral 
descent In either region. It is simply a question whether the 
difference in descent requires two separate inventions of the 
sib or only one far the entire area. In either cage we should 
have to allow for diffusion. This Is obvious if only one center 
Is assumed. Hut even if, &ay the matrtllneul Iroquois sib and 
the patrilineal Omaha fiib represent two ultimately independent 
Inventions, there must have been subsequent borrowing, 
directly or Indirectly, because of the character of the shared 
feoturas- To lake but ono p acts of individual names distinctive 
of sibs do not occur for hundreds of miles to the west of Hie 
area under consideration, hence their distribution among bulb 
the paternally and maternally organized peoples east of the 
Mississippi and on the southern Plains Is a sure sign of borrow¬ 
ing. For my present argument it is not essential to decide 
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Whether the Eastern sib area corresponds to a single or a 
double evolution of ihe sib, so I will leave the question open, 

lliis question may be waived because Ihe thee ret ical point 
Involved is settled with ample decisiveness by a comparison of 
the Eastern sibs with those of the Northwestern Plains. In this 
region live tribes require consideration,—(he ilidatsa and 
Mundiin of North Dakota, the Crow of Montana, the Gres Ventre 
and Blaekfoot of Montana and Alberto, Of these the Blackfoot 
hn\t an incipient rather than a fully developed sib organisation' 
they have nicknamed localised bauds with predominantly patri. 
lineal descent, but without a fixed rule, so that a man may 
change fits band affiliation and that of his children as well. 
Exogamy also is not absolute rind rests on the suspicion that 
band mutes are probably related by blood. In the winter the 
tribe breaks up into the several bands, which scalier from 
economic motives, while in the summer they unite for the 
chase or ceremonial purposes. This organization is almost 
duplicated among the Gres Ventre but with one significant modi- 
ikatiun; corresponding to the band there is a full-fieged sib 
with definitely patrilineal descent and rigid exogamy. The 
three other trihes, all members of the Slotion family, regularly 
imce descent through the mother. 

Now, if we assume that all the Eastern sib systems had a 
single origin and nmke a corresponding hypothesis for the 
Northern Plains systems, the two composite photographs of the 
sib concepts in the two areas reveal hardly the faintest resemb¬ 
lance to each other. The Eastern sihs are almost invariably 
named after animals and are sometimes connected with their 
cpohytns by descent or definite religious obligations. In the 
Northern Plains animal names hardly ever occur and never 
in connection with the notion that there is a mystical bond 
between the epOnym and the sib members. By far the most 
common appellations of these sihs are of the nickname variety; 
members are dubbed the Iply-ones or Those-whe-do-noUgive- 
away-witbout-return or B ring-game-without-kill lug. Equally 
impnriant Is a difference olreafiy alluded to: while all the 
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Eastern siba have distinctive sets of personal names, such sets 
are never found in association with the aihs ol the Northern 
Plains. Finally, the moiety frequently found in the Fast as a 
ceremonial or exogamous unit and In connection with athletic 
games occurs only among the M and an and llidatsa, and there 
only as a relatively unimportant aggregate of sibs with, hardly 
any serious function. It is thus dear that the sib systems of the 
East and of the Northern Plains represent two wholly distinct 
patterns and there is not the slightest reason for deriving them 
from a common source. 

But by applying established ethnographic knowledge it Is 
possible to go a step further ; more particularly can we trace 
with snrae assurance the history of the Gros Venire system. 
The Gros Ventre are a recent and relatively small offshoot of the 
more southern Arap&ho, a people lacking anything in the nature 
of aibs. In their new home the Gros Ventre have been most 
closely affiliated with the Blaokfoot, and the twofold effects of 
their Ar&paho origin and Blackfoot contact are manifest In their 
culture. As already explained, the Gros Venire sLbe, except for 
their firmer integration, resemble the Blackfoot bands lo a re¬ 
markably extent* and if this is taken in conjunction with the 
known relations of the two tribes there can he no doubt of an 
historical connect ion between the Blackfoot band and the Gros 
Ventre sib. Now the Gros Ventre had no Bibs when they broke 
away from Ihe parent tribe and since they are numerically In¬ 
ferior to the Blackfoot it is highly probable that they were the 
borrowers and by perfecting notions found among their new' 
neighbors evolved a genuine sib system. At all events, the germ 
of the system was developed either by one of the two tribes 
or by both In conjunction. If it evolved Independently of tho 
Other systems in this region* then the diverse origin of sihs in 
North America is demonstrated a fortiori. 

The Blaekfoot-Gros-Venlre sib scheme does represent an In¬ 
dependent development. For geographical reasons, If it were 
connected with any other Northern Plains ay stem, it would ho 
connected with that of the Crow; and as a matter of fact, the 
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frcot development of nicknames for social units, a feature far 
inure prominent in this trio of tribes than among the Hldntsa 
and Mandan, suggests that this particular trail has actually 
been diffused. But there resemblance ends. The Crow are 
mntrilineal, the Gras Ventre and Block foot patrilineal; and what 
is still more important, the Crow units are not localized but are 
all found In each of the local subdivisions of the tribe. The 
Hlackfoot and Gres Ventre could not derive the basis of their 
organization from the Crow, because that basis did not exist 
there; and vice versa. Hence in this restricted area there are 
at least two sib patterns that evolved separately, making at 
least three altogether east of the Rockies, A fortiori the general 
query as to the diversity of the sib schemes of the world is 
answered, hut it may be well to envisage the remaining North 
American areas, 

Conditions iu the Southwest have been clarified to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree by Kroeber's acute analysis, one of the master- 
pieces of ethnographic research, which i will fojjuw in summing 
tip the essentia! fact* The Zuili sibs are exoganvms and derive 
their names from animals, plants, and natural phenomena, but 
there are no taboos after the fashion of Buin nor is any venera¬ 
tion extended to the epunym. Descent Is matrllineal. The siha 
are associated with ceremonies, not in the sense that they 
perform rites as units but rather Inasmuch as specific ritualistic 
offices. must be filled by persons of a particular sib. These 
essential characteristics are shared by nil the Pueblo Indians, 
who differ mainly In the presence or absence of moieties over 
and above the lesser site: while on the Rio Grande there is a 
dual organization not associated with exogatnv but with im 
portunt ritualistic and political functions, in the western section 
of the area no such division occurs. This difference, however 
pales Into insignificance in view of the extremely complicated 
scheme of site shared by all the Pueblo tribes and first brought 
to light by Kroeher's efforts. All the four linguistic groups of m. 
rtgi-m link together sibs in larger aggregates after the identical 
and purely conventional plan. Thus, the Hop! close together 
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tlie Badger and Bear sibs* and so do the Zufil, the Keresan and 
Mlg Tuuoan villages. Similarly the Fire mid Coyote sibs are 
everywhere coupled. The identity is as far-reaching ns could 
possibly he expected; where a modification occurs, it Is usually 
of an obvious character involving the substitution of a Horn for 
a l>oer sib, or of one bird sib for another. As Professor Kruebcr 
pate It, " a single precise scheme pervades Llie + . * organiza¬ 
tion of all the Pueblos.’ 1 Nothing comparable is found outside 
this region* hence the system of this area stands out as a distinct 
historical entity from the sib organizations hitherto considered, 

11 is l however, possible though by no means certain that the 
sib urbanization of s-DUtiierii California is an attenuated outpost 
of the Pueblo system, os Mr. Gifford has suggested. Tito 
geographical concentration of slbs in that part of the state more 
or leas adjacent to Arizona favors that view, and It is supported 
by another facL This is the very region of California that is 
culturally linked with the Pueblo area in other respects, notably 
through the occurrence of pottery. Nfivcrtlielfiss, there is one 
serious difficulty ju the way of Mr, Giffords hypothesis: tile 
Californian sibs are uniformly patrilineal, those of the Pueblo 
tribes ELTfl rnatrillneah Were there clear evidence that the Cali¬ 
fornians possess the unique Pueblo scheme of a mi aging sibs* 
we should o| course be obliged to assume historical connection 
and a change In the rule of descent. As things stand, the 
evidence is suggestive rather than conclusive and the question 
must for the present remain open. 

Far to the north, extending from the southern tip of Alaska 
to the northern coast of British Columbia and contigvous dis¬ 
tricts, lies the lost sib center, represented most characteristically 
Ly the Tlingh, Ho Ida, and Tsimshian. The Tlingil are divided 
into exognmous Haven and Wolf (or Eagle} moieties; the Tsim- 
shiun into exogenous quarters, two of which are mimed Eagle 
and Wolf, while the remaining two bear names not referring to 
animals* though they are connected with the bear and raven 
respectively. Descent is throughout tuatrilineal. Associated 
with each of these tribal divisions are series of lkgh]y prized 
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ceremonial privileges conveniently comprised under the heraldic 
term crest and involving among other things the exclusive 
right to use designs representing certain animals or objects. 
The importance attached to the crests gives to Northwest Coast 
organisation its distinctive character. Often a supernatural 
relationship is alleged with the animals in question, bat taboos 
and religious veneration are noticeably lacking. Nor is It 
always the aponym from which the principal crest of a moiety 
or quarter is derived. Thus, the Haidn Ravens have me 
killer-whale for their main crest, and among the Eagles of tha 
same tribe the beaver rivals the eagle crest In importance. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in tracing the historical relations of the exogamlc 
divisions of the three tribes the crests prove more significant 
than the designations; the Tsimshian Havens turn out to be the 
equivalent of the Raida Eagles. Furthermore, not all the mem¬ 
bers ,tf a division need shore the some crest. There are matrl- 
linea] subdivisions each of which aw ns its peculiar crests. As a 
matter of fact, it is these lesser group? rather than the moieties 
nr quarters tho( are in the strictest sense to he regarded as sihs, 
for it ia they that are preeminently bodies of real or putative 
blood kin, while the larger exngamic groups are not derived 
from a common ancestor except among the Ho ids. Each sub- 
division or sib is a localized group, presumably at drat a mat ri¬ 
ll neat village community but now dispersed over several 
villages. 

The organization of the Northwest Coart resembles the sy stems 
of none of the other areas. It is furthest removed from the 
system of the Northern Plains, which if diffusion had occurred 
o«ght to resemble it most closely since it is geographically 
nearest. We have already seen that the Plains system in turn 
is radically distinct from that of the nearest Eastern tribes and 
from that of the Pueblo region. Row borrowing cnold have 
taken place under such condilions passes comprehension. Nor 
is it possible tn suppose that the sib Idea in a generic form was 
onre generally distributed over North America and has since 
become differentiated in the several arras, for I shall prove later 
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that the sib never existed outside the regions mentioned There 
is then no escape from the conclusion that (ho sib evolved ut leusL 
four times in North America and accordingly has had a multiple 
origin in the world. Below I shall point out that there sire 
several widespread conditions favoring the independent evolu¬ 
tion of unilateral kinship.* 


Sibs of Hir.iinn Dadeo 

The survey of gib systems given above demonstrated sibs ol 
different >. n ter in the same tribe. The Winnebago wots found 
tp be divided into two father-aibs p each of these moieties being 
further subdivided into lesser falher-sibs. In British Columbia 
the Tlingit and Ts inash inn exogenous grou ps comprise each a 
number of matrilifienl sibs and by an allowable extension of 
Etie term may themselves be culled sihs since there is an un¬ 
doubted sense of kinship though without a distinct belief In 
common ancestry. Frequently the higher unit is of a rather 
Colorless character. The thirteen Cimv sibs are linked together 
Into five couples and a trio, but the functions of the larger groups, 
oil nameless ore quite jnsignificantr They are not exugamous* 
Ibe constituent sibs being regarded as not related but merely 
ns friendly. Similarly, the Zuni aggregations have no influence 
on marriage and little effect on social life apart from ritualistic 
activity. 

Where such lesser and greater units coexist, (ho question 
Inevitably arises ns to their relationship- It Is conceivable that 
the greater evolved from an original sib by subdivision, the 
fragments still preserving a sense of their former unity and co¬ 
hering as the sibs of a slb-aggregation, which may or may not 
be a motety- fl is equally conceivable (bat social groups once 
distinct should have come to unite for certain purposes yet 
preserve a sense of their pristine separateness Again, it ' s 
possible for two radically distinct ptaos of organization to be 
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corn-din Liter! in such fashion that Ibe unit of one system shall 
embrace several units of the other. 

Morgan pronounced exclusively Ju fuvur of the ft ret-men linnet! 
course of development; and it must he confessed that there is 
a f?umJ deal lo he said On behalf of his theory, II has Consider- 
able n priori plausibility; nothing seems simpler than that an 
Increasing efb should split up Into segments letaining a certain 
cohesion. Further, as Morgan pointed out, there are instances 
of ihe larger aggregate* hearing the name of one of its suh- 
divisi-ns and also of several lesser sibs representing different 
species of one genus design a ting the greater division. For 
example, in the tripartite organization of the Mohcgan one 
third is called Turkey and comprises lesser sihs called Turkey, 
Crone, and Chicken, respectively; another third is called Turtle 
and embraces the Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Great Turtle, and 
Yellow Eel sihs, 

Still more convincing in view of the great imports nee which 
Iht Eastern Indians flEtnch to the scries of persona! names 
peculiar to sihs, the Drwmd&ga-Iroguoij have a Big Snipe and 
n Little Snipe s\b, which rot only suggests fission by the 
similarity of designation but by the common possess!'m of n 
set of individual mimes. 

Nevertheless, while fully prepared to accept the occurrence 
of segmentation, we should not rashly bar alternative asplono¬ 
tions. There is no reason whatsoever why both division of a 
unit and accretion of distinct units should not have occurred In 
different places and at different periods. The evidence for accre¬ 
tion h In more than one case convincing, in other Instances at 
least suggestive. No one can doubt (bat (he Crow sits are the 
fundamental units of tbclr social organization, in view of tho 
almost complete funcitonlownm nf the In rarer aggregates* Vet ft 
Is readily conceivable that in course of time the hond between 
linked sib* would have grown firmer until ana function of Ihe 
sth after another would have been assumed by the sih couples 
and trio, In the corresponding IJopi case 1 was repented I y 
told that certain sib* were connected because they hats once 
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united for ceremonial purpose Here. tor*, the sic p from 
mechanical aggregate to an organic synthesis of efts Into sibs 
of higher order could be readily taken. An elusion to a new 
Emup of the kinship terms often used coremontully might con¬ 
tribute tu Uio work of consolidation. 

In E |iort, n generic solution of the problem must be rejected + 
and each cose of coexisting sibaul greater and lesser order must 
be discussed on Us merits. 

The third possibility, while of great interest, is lamely so 
in an academic way. It Is easy to apply the principles used in 
comparing slhs of different tribe? to Fibs of dafferent order In 
the same irihe and prove that they ore units of quite distinct 
character. Tako exogamy, for example, as one of the moat 
Important and widespread functions. ft the greater unit as 
exogamotiSi any of Un parts must be so by logical necessity , 
hence it is possible to nrsue that the lesser unit Is not really 
ex ogam ou a, accordingly differs in essence, hence in origin* from 
the Larger group. Contrariwise, the large unit might he found 
wanting in point of exogamy and be ruled out as a phenomenon 
distinct from the esogomons sib. Such arguments cannot. in 
the nn tore of I he ensa be frequently refuted hut neilher do they 
establish the historical diversity of the lesser and the greater sib, 
F<«r, if, aay r the process of segmentation terre to tnkc place in 
accordance with Morgan’s view, the result would inevitably he 
lessor gibs mdy derivatively exogamous- 

There is another factor that ffcould be considered In this 
context ns lending in obscure the litstnrical relations of the 
lesser and the greater Bib: functions may he transferred from 
one to the other* Thus. Dr* Golden wclscr he Id s thEit the Iroquoft 
moieties were once exagamous, while to-day this function Is- 
restricted to Ihe murh smaller s\h. Contrariwise, a function of 
the smaller may be extended to the err eat er unit* and if In full 
force it would he impossible to reconstruct I be actual history of 
the case. 

By far the most Interesting type of major sib is the moiety, 
I hough it also occurs as u simple undivided sib, as among Ihe 
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Mhvok and Yokuts of central California, Again it is necessary 
tu remember that the moieties need not he exogamous. Those o( 
the iiidatsa have nothing to do with marriage, and the Toda 
moieties arc even positively endogamoua. Nevertheless it is the 
exogenous dual organization that occurs most frequently and 
accordingly demands special attention. 

Where there are only two exugumous divisions, there follow 
by logical necessity certain consequences thnt sharply differen¬ 
tiate a moiety organization from one with more than two 
exrjgamniis sibs. Where the number of exogatuuus sibs is 
greater (unless special rules are superimposed} a man may 
marry a woman from any sib not his own. Thus, a Crow may 
marry a woman from any one of twelve sibs; twoEi-e-lhErtecnIhs 
of the marriagable women of his tribe are his possible spouses, 
nut with only two oxogamous divisions a Winnebago is restricted 
to half the women of his people, a very considerable difference. 
There is still another implication of social significance. Among 
the Crow a man has special relations with members of two sibs, 
or his own (i.e,, his mother's) and his fathers; but the number 
of individuals in both relatively to Ihe total population is small. 
Given a moiety system, a man may have specific relations with 
all tribesmen, for one half of them belong to Ids own moiety, 
the remainder to the moiety of that parent through whom 
descent is not traced. 

A striking feature of moieties is ihe development of reciprocal 
services. At an Iroquois burial the functionaries are always 
selected not from the deceased person's but from the opposite 
moiety, and the same holds for the remote CnhullJa of southern 
California. On the coast of northern British Columbia certain 
festivals are never arranged except in honor of the complement 
Inry moiety. It is a puzzling question how this reciprocity is to 
he Interpreted. Is it fundamentally a metier of the moiety 
or merely incidentally so because either moiety Includes one 
of the parents? The Hidatsa case Is illuminating because there 
we And that in burial it Is not the non-exosamou* moieties thnt 
function but the sib of the deceased person's father. It is thus 
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possible that the Iroquois and Northwest Coast phenomena 
belong in the flame category, and that in these mat.rUineal 
tribes rcciprorsty merely signifies social recognition of the father. 
Other functions of moieties have already been cited. Those of 
the Iroquois arc characteristic of the Eastern Indians. At such 
gomes as lacrosse members of opposite moil ice are pitted against 
each other. At feasts and ceremonies there is a corre^porniiitg 
spatial grouping; one moiety face* the other, each being re¬ 
presented by a speaker. 

H was shown above that there is a peculiar fitness in the 
association of the Dakota type of kinship nomenclature with a 
sib organization. Hut that fitness is especially marked when the 
sibs appear hi the form of moieties. Certain features of the 
Dakota terminology would harmonize in equal degree with uny 
sib system regardless of the number of units. For example, 
that father's brothers and even the must remote of tils male 
cousins, if of the some sib, should be called by the same term 
as the father might happen as readily in a tribe with fifty sibs 
as where there are only two r But other features cannot be so 
well explained from a multiple sib organisation. Take, fnr 
example, iho common classification under one head of the 
mother's brother and the father's sisters husband- With 
exogamfc moieties and t say, maternal descent, I belong to my 
mother's moiety A, and so does her brother; my father, on the 
other hand, and his sister are of moiety B. and the latter is 
obliged to marry a man of moiety A, Thus, the father's Sister's 
husband and the maternal uncle ore bound to belong to the 
same moiety f and il the nomenclature reflects primarily the 
social organization. It is proper that both should be called by 
a common term. 

Si HI more common is the classification of cousins into parallel 
and cress-cousins. A a Tylor pointed out, this, too, is admirably 
consonant with a dual organization, Assuming the same con¬ 
ditions as before, we find that if a man belongs to moiety A, bfs 
brother wilt nJ&o belong to that group; both must marry' women 
of moiety B h and I heir children will all be B_ Correspond inglyj 
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two sisters of moiety A must marry men of moiety B* and their 
children will nil be A. That is to say t parallel cousins, the off- 
spring of several brothers or uf several sisters^ will always be 
of the same social group- Not so with cross-cousin a 
though a brother and a sister of moiety A must hulls mary Indi¬ 
viduals uf the opposite xnoiftly, the brother's children b> 
maternal descent become in embers of B while the Algiers's 
seta in their mothers amituiiom Thus, crosS*COUfllns are hound 
to belong to different moieties. 

But if we add only one sib, the situation change** A man of 
sib A may then marry cither a woman uf sib B or of C; hence 
the wives and consequently ulEu tlie children of several brother* 
will belong partly to sib B and partly to sab C, and l he re will 
be no reason in the alb alignment for classing them together. 
Thus, the presence of more than two sibs does not explain the 
most common form of the Dakota terminology nearly so well as 
doss the dual organization. For this reason, among others, 
some scholars held that moieties represent the earliest type of 
alb* 

This iheory is extremely captivating* Besides explaining the 
Dakota nomenclature, a dual urgftnLxatlan is certainly the 
slmptest that can he conceived. Neverthdeas there are im¬ 
portant objections to this assumption. In Ihe flnrt place, the 
distribution uf moieties is by no means su extensive as the lypa 
of kinship terminology consistent with them* The absence of 
a dual organization with exogamy In most, possibly in all* 
parts of Africa, and among many American and Asiatic tribes 
bids us hesitate before committing ourselves to the hypothesis 
of a dual division as the earliest form of nil aib organisations. 
It may hold for Australia and Melanesia* but Lhat proves nothing 
fur the resL uf the globe, Of course it is possible to assume that 
moieties once existed where there are now more numerous albs, 
but that is arbitrarily to complicate the theory with a baseless 
mix ill ary hypothesis in order to save the simplest interpretation 
from the onslaught of cruel facts. Then f too* we may reasonably 
doubt whether a dual organisation is really the simplest for prh 
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mEHve mam Logically it undoubtedly U; and historically it 
would he if 4i primitive tribe always developed sib:* by fission, 
I tut if p as we in ay with great likelihood assume for many easts, 
trXOgoinoiis organ I zut Suns evolved by the fusion nf originally 
distinct bodice then It is far mure probable that matrimonial re 
bilious shukild nut be restricted to a single external group but 
should ha established with a number of them, the coalescence of 
all of which would yield the characteristic community organized 
info an indefinite number of exogumouti and Intermarrying 
aihs, which might subsequently be arranged in opposite halves. 

This is not an altogether hypothetical condition of affairs. 
Among ilia Toda the moieties are end famous bid subdivided 
Into cxuga niotis fathers lbs, so that each Tod a moiety eorrd- 
sjiijijUs to the whole of an exogamous tribe. Now within the 
TefrolM moiety, which embraces six slbs r the one named 
Kuudr is numerically preponderant to such an extent thui in 
order iu observe exogamy its members have married nearly all 
the available members of other siba F leaving very few of these 
to intermarry with one another* Dr. Rivers recorded 1G1 mar¬ 
riages between Kuudr people and the re&i of (lie Teivalfcd as 
against 1G between members of the oLher five exogamous groups. 

H Owing to the enormous development of one cion (sib), the 
Teivali division has almost come to be In the position of a 
community with a dual marrying organization in which every 
member of one group must marry n mem her of the other group, 
lull there is no reason whatever to think that this Is due to any 
other reason than the excessive development of tnae dan (alb} in 
numbers. M 

The condition approximated by the Toda, vlr, p a secondary 
armhgement in two complementary units, warn according to 
Hr. Roaa at Coined by the llaidn of the Northwest Coast of 
America. Pr. Boas suggests that several tribes of this area 
were formerly characterized by a tripartite organization* ThuSj 
the Tlingil In some local I lies are not strictly organized Into 
moieties hql have a third exogamic unit freely Intermarrying 
with the other two* It is therefore possible that the moieties of 
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th a Tllnglt and Huida are the result of a reduction in the num* 
her of original units, leaving two equivalent tribal divisions. 

Finally may be cited the data for the Masai. In British East 
Africa Mr. Hollis discovered four sibs r the Aiser, Magana, 
Mutely an, and Makeaeti ; ivlth the exception of the Ills!- mentioned 
these were also found by Captain Merker on German territory* 
Thera, however, the Alser and Moiety an are after a fashion 
united in opposition to the Mefigauu^ whom they nick name 
s Gluttons: r because of their legendary transgression of a dietary 
taboo. Apparently the grouping is not basic and has not 
affected marriage law. Nevertheless KL doe? illustrate how a 
dual division may arise not as a pristine form of organization 
but as a later development 

Such concrete data, coupled with the more general to n side ra¬ 
ti q ns given above, lead us to reject the theory that aiulelEes were 
necessarily or even frequently lhe most undent representatives 
of a sib organization. Thai the dual organization accords better 
with the Dakota terminology than other forms of sib organ ism- 
lion* is no reason for assuming its uniform priority in cent ra¬ 
ven l ion of the lads of distribution and definite evidence of the 
secondary Origin of Moieties. 4 


XOTEWTStf 

Brief as has been our survey of sib organizations, it suffices 
to illustrate the frequency with which sibs bear the names of 
animals and plants, other natural phenomena being sometimes, 
though far man? rarely, substituted. This mode of designation 
is fairly often coupled with beliefs and practices revolving about 
the eponym. Sometimes, as in Buhl, the animal La held sacred 
and there Is a strong sense of kinship with it on the part of lhe 
sib. Elsewhere, as among the Kariera, groups are not named 
after plant? or animals hut are nevertheless definitely associated 
with them, say, through the performance of riles for the magical 
multiplication of the correlated fauna or flora. Frequently 
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there is a belief in the descent of the sib from ihe eponym. All 
these and similar usages are brought together under the head of 
lolemlam and the animal, plant or abject In question is called 
a rotern. Among the Amnia the group associated with an 
animal or plant is not a sib since membership depends not on 
that of either parent but on the mother's belief Usui such and 
such a child Is Ihe reincarnation of a particular totemk spirit- 
TIhui siblings are often members of differenl groups. Never¬ 
theless, the group activities so closely resemble those "I neigh¬ 
boring tribes where the totem group is a sib that St would he 
unwarrantable to exclude Ihe Aruiita imuiifestatinns from the 
category' of totemism. 

Tutemiam has a very wide distrlbuliom being found in 
America, Australia, Melanesia, Africa, ami parts of Asia, This 
extensive diffusion deeply impressed the scholars who first in¬ 
vestigated the relevant data, and following the theoretical bias 
of their lime they assumed without further inquiry that all the 
phenomena labeled totem ism represented identical psychological 
processes and had originated independently in different areas 
through the psychic unity of mankind- Lutlcrly it has become 
fashionable in soma quarters to deny the possibility of inde¬ 
pendent cultural inventions, and accordingly we find Professor 
Elliot Smith broaching the hypothesis that totem ism developed 
in or about northeastern Africa and Ihcncs spread to iho four 
comers of the globe* 

Opposed as these Interpretations appear a| first blush, they 
are united by a common basis, viz.,, the con vision that totem ism 
everywhere is essentially the same. It was this naive assump¬ 
tion that led to a series of hyp*.theses purporting to explain 
how totemisin in general originated, the modifications found 
here and there being treated as negligible. For example, there 
was a theory that totem ism developed from the practice of 
animal nicknames. Such appellations were ^opposed to lead 
In explanatory legends making the men who had adopted the 
sobriquet the descend nuts of the eponym, whence there fol¬ 
lowed the taboo against killing or eating a member of the 
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ipKlcaL On the one hand. it was (licse pro! li hi Hurts Hint amused 
interest and led to the view that t olein ism was a form of 
religion* or even a necessary stage in religious evolution; on the 
other hand, it was the cxogamcnis character of the fotemic sib 
that was stressed as the ' social aspect 1 of the phenomenon, 
which, however, was dire city tied sic Llilc from the belief of the 
alb-mate* in a common toLemlc ancestry* 

It was in 1&10 (hat Dr. Goldenweiser approached totemlsm 
from a quite distinct point of view. Professor Bobs had re¬ 
peatedly shown that apparently simple ethnological phenomena 
were as a matter of Fact tile result not of primary unity but of 
secondary association. Thus, when primitive tribes call geo¬ 
metrical designs by animal names it does not follow that (heir 
artists attempted to represent animals, and that their sketches 
were subsequently conventionalized Into lozenges or Lriangles- 
Tbfese patterns can sometimes he proved to have bad an inde¬ 
pendent origin and to have received n convenient designation at 
nTater period- Further, Bo as hud proved that the resemblances 
noted bet ween remote tribes ware often illusory ; they represented 
no basic likeness comps ruble to the homoingles of the anatomist 
hui rather correspond to his superficial analogies* That is to 
say, ethnologists had erred in the same sense in which the un¬ 
tutored mind errs when it classiftea the whale ag n fish and the 
bat as a bird. 

Applying these principles to what had been regarded ns a 
uniform complex of features, Golden waiter discovered that Intern^ 
ism, instead of being every when alike, differed to cm extra- 
ordinary degree* Far example, Central Australian tat cm ism 
with its emphasis on ritualistic performances for the magical 
increase of Ihe totem differs toto carlo from that fif British 
Cohimhiuwhom artistic representation of the totem and the 
guardian spirit idea are in the foreground of aboriginal con¬ 
sciousness. Passing in review one after another of the alleged 
criteria of tntemfsm, this author found every one of them 
wanting In even approximate universality., Exogamy may or 
may not be coupled with the other features, tutemic taboos may 
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be dissociated from a loteinie name for the group practising 
them; descent from the totem may or may not be postulated ; 
and so forth- 

Thus no feature or set of features was found to be necessary 
or character]stSc of totumism, lienee none was regarded n* 
essentially primary m either a psychological nr an historical 
sense, if, then, there be any bond finking the totem i? mnni- 
fcitations of various peopled, it cannot lie in the common posses¬ 
sion of certain trails but only in the mutual relnijonfl of these 
traits. Hero Goldenweisor reverted to the earlier distinction of 
n social and a religious phase of the phenomenon. But his 
Inquiry bad demonstrated ilmt the religious factor was of lei] 
of a most attenuated kind: hence in his final formulation a les* 
pretentious terns was substituted and kdemism was defined m 
■ h Jbe tendency of d+'flnlrt> social units to become associated with 
objects sod symbols of emotional value "; or ns " the process of 
specific socialization of objects ami symbols of emotional value/’ 
The social mil km of emotional values wilhin groups tracing 
descent in definite fashion saved tn-tcmisin from becoming a 
catchword not corresponding to any reality whatsoever. While 
the psychol ogle at unity of the phenomenon was thus vindicated, 
its historical diversity was insisted upon. Owing to the hetero¬ 
geneous character of the totemic complex &nd the complexities 
of historical evolution, Dr. Crddcmveiser concluded that such 
resemblances as occurred are the result of convergent evolution. 
That is lo say, in one region one feature had been the starting- 
point, In another a different one: arid only through later com¬ 
binations of these elements bad the complexes come to present 
the observed similarities. A ready explanation for the frequent 
combination of certain particular dements was found in the 
wide distribution nf such traits as taboos, animat names, etc., 
which made their coalescence a matter of mathematical pro¬ 
bability. 

Before commenting on these views, we had better refer briefly 
to a far bulkier contemporaneous publication hy Dr, 1. G. Fmier, 
in which a painstaking compilation of relevant data is followed 
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by a quilt different theory of tolemism. With respect to some 
specific conclusions, Id sure, belli authors are in accord, 
Fra?er no less than Gojdenweiser dissociates exogamy as a nun* 
essential pari of the totemic complex. It is when Frazer derives 
the totemic complex minus exogamy from u single psychological 
source, the Central Australian bell of that every child is the 
reincarnation of the Lotemic spirit supposed to haunt the spot 
where its mother first becomes aware of conception, that ho 
displays a fundamental departure from the method of his fellow, 
student. For w'hile the belief mentioned seems to Frazer a 
iiiCficiem explanation for the taboos, belief In descent, and so on. 
Goldenwelaer regards these residual phenomena as not less 
Independent of one another than is exogamy from any atu] all 
of them. Frazer, in other words does assume an Inner nexus 
emong the several symptoms of totemism (apart from exogamy) 
and regards one of them, the ideni idea Mon of totem ito ami 
totem as the basic one. Goldeniveiser considers none of tho 
symptoms as fundamental and their combination is to him a 
conjunction in Muuic s sense of the term, on empirical union of 
traits, rather than an organic synthesis. His stressing of Ihe 
mere relation of ihe elements to each other is diametrically 
opposed to Frazer's adherence to a particular symptom. Further, 
Frazer's selection of a Genital Australian notion as the core 
of a)l totemism would impress Goldenweiser as the height of 
absurdity. Me might concede that Frazer’s concept ion ai theory 
had some application in Central Australia but certainly not that 
it could hold for other areas whence compncable beliefs have 
never been reported* 

Our random selection of totemic data in the survey of sib 
organizati on sii (flees to corroborate the destructive results of 
Dr. Gnldenw eiser s acute analysis. What connects the totemfsm 
of the Kart era with lhal of the BuinT The Kart era totem groups 
are nameless local sibs with multiple totems, which are neither 
worshipped nor tabooed but only magically increased. Thq 
Uuin totem ftes hold their animals, one for each slh, sacred to 
the point of avenging an injury inflicted an I hem by other sibs 
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and have no riles for Lhe propagation of the aperies* In the 
one case there is no kinship between lotem and sih, in Ihe other 
a legendary basis exists for Ihe sense of relationship, though 
there is no beliel in descent. The Winnebago, on the other hand 
have totemic descent, lot emit names for groups os well as 
ponton ft, artistic representations of the totems, but no taboos or 
cult There fa not the slightest reason for assuming that 
phenomena so heterogeneous have had a common origin either 
historically or pa?chologically ; and If all ot them are to be 
labeled os totemic it will not be for any community of specific 
traits but for some such highly abstract formal resemblance as 
that defined by Goidenweiaer. 

Hut is Dr. Golden weiser'a definition of tho totemic content, 
attenuated m it is, sufficiently so to cover nil cases? I am not 
persuaded that It is. The Bulb totems certainly represent 
emotional values; those of the Winnebago possibly; those of 
the Kaiiera only by a stretching of terms that would convert 
black Into while. Why not content ourselves with noting that 
ihe several social groups of one tribe are commonly differen¬ 
tiated by distinct names often borrowed from the organic king- 
dorns, or by heraldic device* of similar origin, or by distinctive 
taboos, or what noi? Why not abandon the vain effort to 
thrust into one Procrustean bed a system of naming* n system of 
heraldry, and a system of religious or magical observances? 
Each of these might with profit be studied separately and where 
connections occur their rationale must of course be tike wise 
Investigated. But the fact that they represent diverse phe¬ 
nomena should not he obscured by the deceptive caption of 
* emotional values/ 

In a later paper Dr. Golden weiser has greatly clarified the 
problem hy a searching analysis of Iroquois lotetviism so-called. 
The Iroquois sib 3 are named after birds and heasls and am the 
exogamous units of to-day, though formerly ibis function was 
probably characteristic of the grealer sib or moiety. But there 
la no taboo against killing the sib animal, indeed the very notion 
of such a prohibition impresses the Indians as absurd. Nor is 
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Ihere a trace of any belie! in descent from the epoiiynimas 
species or of any sense of kinship wilh them. One of the most 
prominent features of the Iroquois system is the existence uf 
sets of individual names, each sib having iis distinctive series; 
but these names ore in no way connected wilh the animats. H 
Is true that carvings ■ nf the eponynis were placed over the doors 
iif houses in which the correlated sibs predominated: yet there 
is no proof that the right to such carvings was confined to 
members. Are, then, the Iroquois albs to be regarded ns 
totem fr? Do the Iroquole possess a totemic complex? Golden- 
weiser’s answer is in the negative. Animal names are too com¬ 
mon a feature in primitive society, he argues, lo permit tfcse in¬ 
ference uf a special relation between a species and the group 
merely deriving from it its name. Only when the name involved 
a "psychological association with the animal in the minda of 
ihe givers nr the receivers of the name, or of both M nr when 
the exogamy is (rateable to this association, is it desirable to 
speak of totem Jam, Otherwise sibs. with animal designations 
have iai> more claim to be considered totemic than sibs with 
nicknames, local names, or appellations derived from a human 
ancestor. 

As Dr r Golden we iser rightly insist#, the question is not n 
purely terminological one. It is at bottom this, whether 
Trtfrritf naming groups after animals Is tantamount to definite* 
beliefs and practices mandated with the eponyms. The im¬ 
parlance of names for the aboriginal mind 1# undoubted; but 
whether it necessarily results m a totemic complex is a matter 
for empirical inquiry* Dr. Go3 do nwei set's negative seems 
eminently reasonable and indeed mi^ht properly be supple¬ 
mented with a refusal to class tflgrYher the various beliefs and 
performances. To go through rites for I he increase of on 
edible species is not Ihe same as t a regard an animal or plant 
with superstitious awe T and that In turn differs from a mere 
taboo. 

In a *1111 more recent contribution to the subject Pr. Goltieu- 
weieer assumes the position that Uilemism Is after oil a specific 
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phenomenon, being characterized by " lhe association of the 
(atomic content with a clan tsib, system/’ This l* said to be a 
conclusion bused on the introduction uf an histarico-geographi- 
ciiE paint of view: Dr. Gtddemveiser now argues that the sib and 
(he totemic complex are almost indissolubly linker], completes 
without siba and sibs without complexes being 1 very rare . 1 

I consider this argument to be singularly infolkituus and to 
contravene same of the most valuable results of Dr. Golden- 
wesser's earlier studies. It is utterly inconceivable to me bow 
In the light of data, many of which were cited by himself in his 
critical study! Dr. Guldenwelser can claim an historlco-geo 
graphical sanction fur his astounding general Lzat inn. The 

Grow, Hi data a, Gms Ventre, Apache all have sibs without even 
Manic names; and since Dr. Guldertweisef does not repudiate 
bis conclusion that ihe nnme by itself does rmt establish totem 
ism, we may add the Iroquois and at least some of the Puehln 
Indian* What Siberian tribe Is known to bo organized into 
tvlrmir slbs? And in what sense are the Anmta totem groups 
flibfr? The conclusion thin lolemism is an 41 all hut universal 
adjunct M iff the sih organization Is reached simply by ignoring 
awkward contradictory fuels, ft is regrettable that so keen and 
erudite a thinker should have deviated m fat in his latest dig- 
cusfifDn from the straight and narrow path of historico-ethnck 
graphical investigation. 

To sum up my own position on th® subject of totemism. I am 
no( convinced that nil the acumen and erudition lavished upon 
Die subject bag established Die reality of the Intomk phe¬ 
nomenon. Assuredly Professor Boas is right when he points 
nut the tendency^ of kinship groups to become associated with 
u certain types of ethnic activities" But this is merely saying 
wlrnt seems self-evident, to wit, that definite social groups do 
not exist In imeuo r go to speak, hut must be characterized by 
some function or Hither. The question is whether (he nature of 
the nog stinted activities does not matter so tong as snmrihmg 
Is associated, and this view I cannot accept as justifiable For 
me (he problem of tetemism resolves itself Into a series of 
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specific problems lint related to one another Thu association of 
animal mimes wilh flibu is one problem and w here it appears in 
a continuous area as in the Eastern United Slates Its historical 
implications ore obvious: there has been borrowing of a mode 
of sib designation. This has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the Kariera and Anrnta custom of multiplying the supply of 
edible plants and animals, but that such a usage is shared 
by Central and West Australian tribe. 1 ? is an important fact with 
similarly clear historical implications* That siba fairly often 
taboo the eponymous animals is a phenomenon of great psyehu- 
logical interest well meriting study. But only confusion can 
result from envisaging whal is disparate under a single head.* 
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HlSTtitVY t)P THE SIS 


HE bilateral family is an absolutely universal Institution; 



on the other ha ml, the unilateral sib has only a restricted 


though wide distribution. It Is true that many o( the more 
highly civilized nations of the world, like the Greeks, are known 
to have passed through a period in which they were organized 
into Bibs. But this may simply Indicate that at a certain level 
the sib system tends to decay, leaving the always coexisting 
family in possession of the field: It does not by any means 
prove lhat Iho sib is older than the family, A survey <>f ihe 
data clearly shows lhat the family is omnipresent at every 
stage of culture : that al a higher level it is frequently coupled 
with a sii» organization; and that at a slill higher level the sib 
disappears. 


Priority or the Family 


This simple statement of fact, however, runs counter to one of 
Ihe most generally accepted and least warrantable of Morgan s 
speculations. For Morgan held that the family was a late pro¬ 
duct which had been almost uniformly preceded by the sib. fn 
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Ills- scheme the exugumous sjli repre^atfta l remarkable r e Forma- 
tory movement that retrenched the iirtemsirrjagu of blood re- 
relatives* gained a fen Vitold through the biologically beneficial 
results produced thereby, and spread In consequence over an 
ectormoiia urea. In this theory two elements require examlna- 
lEon,—the alleged ctfeeis ol Uiv sib system, and its pretended 
distribution. 

On the former point we can afford to he brief. Apart from the 
fact that modem biological opinion Is by no means agreed as to 
the necessarily evil resulLs <>f inbreeding, there are certain 
obvious difficulties in the way of Morgan's interpretation. It 
would nut be fair to object that sib exogamy does not prevent 
the union of father and daughter In a mutrlUtienh and of 
mother and son In a patrilineal, society. For Morgan believe 
that Incestuous relations between parent and child had been 
eliminated at an earlier stage, and that the sib merely added 
tu matrimonial restrictions by barring the union of siblings. 
Urn what Morgan may fairly be criticized fur is his failure to 
realize that exogamy does much more than proscribe the mar- 
rings of brothers and sisters: it precludes sexual relations 
between certain cousins of the most remote degree of propin¬ 
quity, nay, ovon between wholly unrelated sib members while in 
no way Interfering with the relations of even first cousins who 
nrc not of the same sib* Cmss-cousln marriage Is perfectly 
consistent with sib exogamy; but so are also marriages be¬ 
tween certain parallel cousins. For example. In a tripartite 
main Lineal tribe two brothers of sib A may marry women of 
sdis B and C f respectively, and their children will not be pre^ 
vented from marrying by the rules of the sib. What the sib. 
then, really does Is to bar Incidentally the union of certain close 
kinsfolk along with that of remote and putative kindred, while 
permitting the marriage of certain other dose relatives. 

The a^umpUon as to the practically universal occurrence of 
the sib in primitive society require* more extended scrutiny. I 
shall endeavour to establish the counter-proposition that the 
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sill is lacking precisely among the more primitive tribes and as 
:i rule appears only when horticultural ur pastoral uctw Uies 
have parity or windy superseded the chase as the basis of 
Economic existence. From this, I argue, there directly follows 
Itie chronological priority of the lamlly- But in order to give 
cogency to this argumentation it is necessary to ward off one 
hostile criticism. 

It is an undoubted (act lb at the peoples of the world do nol 
advance uniformiy in ihe several departments of culture l'he 
1 -sk.imu rouse our admiral ion by their mechanical ingenuity yel 
their political and social life is of the crudest ord r Architec¬ 
turally the Maya of Yucatan lower above the Negroes of Africa, 
but their lack of metallurgical knowledge puts them on a lower 
plane from another paint of view. Accordingly it is conceivable 
that a very lowly people might distance its compeers with respect 
to social organisation and rapidly climb the giddy heights re¬ 
presented by the family in Morgan's scheme. Hence, it has been 
assorted, material advancement is no criterion of social pr ogress, 
and we art not warranted in Inferring that the rudest tribes 
In their general culture also represent the earliest form of social 
organization. 

But this is pushing a legitimate point to a manifest absurdity, 
Undoubtedly one phase of culture does not absolutely determine 
another, and we may expect backwardness In flue line of 
activity to he sometimes compensated with progress! veness in 
another. Yet a moment's reflection suffices tu show that lbs 
correlation, while not absolute, is nevertheless a Strang one. 
There Is no record of a hunting people who have achieved arciii- 
teetural marvels comparable to those of Peru or Yucatan : for 
scientific and artistic progress a certain stage r-f technological 
k„ owl edge, which in turn Implies a social division of labor, is a 
jfne qua non; and bo forth, ft may therefore be readily gran led 
fhal occasionally a very crude culture may go hand In hand 
with an abnormally intricate social fabric. But that -ill -be 
tribes which rank as the lowest In the scale of general ettflixntlon 
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should in the out phase ol culture represented by family I if a 
have risen to the high-water mark of attainment, while tribes 
of a far more advanced status should uniformly have lagged 
behind in this one particular.—that is a proposition s-> monstrous 
that to conceive it clearly is to repudiate it as sheer nonsense. 
Hence if we really find the family present and the sib lacking in 
the lowliest cultures almost without exception, we shall obey 
the dictates of reason in concluding that the family Is an earlier 
and the sib a later development. This inference Is of such 
fundamental importance that its empirical basis must be fully 
set forth. 

The first who threw down the gauntlet to the current dogma 
by a trenchant application of the principle of cultural appraisal 
was Dr, John R. Swat item. He confined his discussion to North 
American data, and I um not aware of a single student in this 
Held who has failed lo accept his position. Swan ton showed 
conclusively that virtually all the ruder Indian cultures lacked 
the sib scheme: while the sib appeared among tribes with a far 
richer, economic, industrial, ceremonial and political equip¬ 
ment, Thus, the Immense jobless region of northern California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho. Nevada, Utah, with all of north¬ 
western Canada save a narrow coastal strip and its immediate 
hinterland, represents uniformly the lowest grade of human 
existence on the continent. Tile Favinlso roaming over the 
Nevada desert in search of edible roots cannot be compared 
for a moment with the settled Iroquois, Hnpi, or Tlingit in point 
of general cultural condition. 

Jl may he asked why the complete lock of sibs throughout so 
vast an area remained unnoticed for so long a time and is still 
unknown to Morgan's disciples. The reason is an astonish- 
Ingly simple one. Morgan was a New Yorker and accordingly 
commenced his researches among the Iroquois, thence pro¬ 
ceeding westward through the zone in ivhich the sib organiza¬ 
tion is dominant, fit his time the Indians of the Far West 
were almost completely unknown for ethnographic purposes. 
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hence his generalization that all North American tribes hod 
si bp was pardonable. Had he begun work in Oregon or Idaho, 
hSB entire scheme would presumably have been different. Bui 
what was excusable in l#77 Is no longer so forty years later; and 
while a premature conclusion as a result Of partial ignorance is 
but n venial blot on the master's escutcheon, Its tenacious 
championship to-day must blight the scientific reputation of the 
epigonoi 

But the North American data do not necessarily agree with 
the phenomena observed elsewhere ; wa must consequently look 
for corroboratory testimony in other continents. Turning first 
to the southern half of the New World, we find that the lowest 
culture, that of the Fuegians, is again characterized by the lack 
of a sib organization. In Asia the evidence is especially sug¬ 
gestive. Sibs are typical of the Turkic peoples* who possess 
a highly developed system of stock-raising and are renowned 
for their skill as metallurgists; but they are wanting among the 
Chukchi and Koryak, whose marginal culture has only recently 
and partly embodied the feature of rein deeHa reeding and was 
formerly on the level of the seal-hunting Eskimo. The Khusi of 
Assam, horticultural and tinctured with the political notions 
or a higher civilization* have sibs; not so the crude Sakai and 
Scmang hunters of the Malay Peninsula. Most convincing d| 
all, the Andaman Islanders of Negrito stock, isolated In the Bay 
of Bengal, untouched by the waves of enlightenment that carried 
Iron and borticulture even to the remote Philippines* are 
devoid of the sib institution. 

Our knowledge of African sociology Is still sadly deficient, 
but then? is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that contravenes 
my general proposition, Sihs occur in Bantu and Sudanese 
tribes, often In conjunction with complex political organizations; 
nnd they are reported from pastoral peoples like the Meant, who 
probably mingle ilamitic with other strains and eccupy In 
many ways a relatively high plane. The crude? Hottentot, non- 
horticultural and representing the last dwindling ramification 
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,if Old World nomadism* apparently lack sibs. At least the 
reported trmasrnissJoti uf the fiber's name to the daughter and 
the mother's to the son is completely at variance with the uni¬ 
lateral tracing of descent, by which all the children sake the 
name of one of the parents- Finally* J have found no mention 
of sib 5 in accounts of the still more primitive hunter** me Bush¬ 
men and Pygmies, 

There remains Australia. In the island continent the sib is 
a widely dilTiised institution and presumably an old one. Hut 
this does not involve the admission that Jt is older than the 
family ; for here, as elsewhere, we d» not find the siii without 
the family bill both Institutions side by side. Hence the utmosl 
that can he conceded is that in Australia the problem of priority 
remains Indeterminate* Even were it otherwise, the Anal rail an 
data would prove nothing for the sequence of stages in other 
regions* for the Australian culture is by no means more primi¬ 
tive than that of the Paviolsa nr Andaman Islanders. 

In short, with the one notable exception of the Australians 
the simplest cultures lack the sib and possess the family, and 
even In Australia there is no evidence that the 9lb is more 
ancient than its invariable concomitant 

But here we are once more confronted by a hostile objection. 
What If the tribes enumerated as sihless are really organi^d 
into slbs that have merely craped ohsemitlnn? To the field- 
worker the aaggesttnii savors of the closet. There is nothing 
especially recondite about a sib organisation [ where it exists it 
penetrates the social life to such on extent that an inquirer ib 
bound to stumble across it at every comer. An intelligent 
visitor cannot spend many weeks with people like the Crow or 
Hopi and fail to note the presence of hereditary* and unilateral 
divisions. When, therefore,, prolonged inquiry 1 foils la elicit a 
trace nf such instilutions, Ihc only permissible Inference is that 
jhey are not there. This conclusion attains practically absolute 
certainty when corroborated by a nnmber nf Independent in¬ 
vestigators, Thne, the Northern At ho ha ska ns have been visited 
by Samuel Heome—an mcornporuble observer—and among 
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nnideni students by lira. P. I? Goddard. Frmtk Russell. J. A- 
Mason, and Hie present writer; yet not one of them lias recorded 
any thing! resembling a aik 

Hut it mey be urged Lliat failure to note a sib system is im 
imputation on the recorder’s Intelligence, that the system may 
escape detection simply because It is no lunger there, having 
been destroyed by the impact Of civiliration. This argument, 

too, smdts of Hie study-lamp. It assume* gratuitously that 
ssbs have a tendency to pass out of existence readily upon con¬ 
tact with Caucasian ideas* Hut this does not hold true, The 
Hopl came Into contact wilfi the Spaniards in tr»10 but they are 
still Organized into mother-sibs; so the old social system of the 
Ifu(]nojg has weathered French, English and American influence 
in the heart nf New Yoifc State; so the handful of surviving 
Man dun of North Dakota preserve a knowledge of (heir sibs and 
the old malrllineal tradition. Californian data are likewise 
iUuminatLng + The same observers have found sibs tn one 
region and failed to find them in others, so that here at least 
personal bias is barred Moreover* it is not nt nil true that tho 
tribes recorded as siblOBs have lost all cognizanra nf ancient 
custom* Tho tin pa si ill maintained (he curious division of the 
sexes by which husbands never slept tn their wives houses in 
the winter; and the Meidu of twenty years ago still had a great 
deal tn sav about ceremonies and their secret society. On the 
resumption that all Californian peoples formerly shored a s=ib 
ay stem K the present limitation of that system, to certain region ^ 
of central and southern California Is not at nil clear. hy such 
nice adherence to geographical continuity when modem condi¬ 
tions are supposed to usher in a period of chno^7 On the con- 
tmry alternative* however, we can readily conceive the more 
southern Californians as the extreme outpost* of she highly 
elaborate social structure distinguishing tho native tribes of 
New Mexico and Arizona; or we can assume a local develop¬ 
ment of sibs in California that hag spread only to a moderate 
extent. 
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The position that cnsw of lacking Gibs are not due tn recent 
disinter rat ion of native custom can be rendered impregnable 
with the aid nf the heavy artillery of kinship nomenclatures, 
As an empirical result there has been determined a correlation 
between the sib organization and the Dakota type of kinship 
terminology,—that which distinguishes maternal and paternal 
relatives in the f3 a rents’ generation but merges kindred regard¬ 
less of degree of relationship. It has been pointed out thrit in 
different regions there is a tendency for the Dakota classification 
to become even more Inclusive so that relatives are grouped 
regardless of anything but generation. This fuel is favorable 
to the theory 1 am now attacking. Thus, Dr. Rivers thinks 
that in Oceania the Polynesians once possessed the sib organ S' 
zation and the Dakota system still found in many parts of 
Melanesia, and that these features gave way to a sibless organi¬ 
sation with a Hawaiian nomenclature. Accordingly tbo 
Hawaiian terminology* though not consistent with a sib Insti¬ 
tution, might be interpreted on the hypolhesis that a sib organi¬ 
zation once existed in the tribe under consider at inn I and 
naturally this view will suggest itself also whin u .s[bless tribe 
is found with a Dakota nomenclature, H is not by any means 
a stringent demonstration of the former existence of sifes since 
there are alternative explanations* — the terminology' may have 
been borrowed, or It may be due to other social causes (p + 34} > 
Nevertheless the argument has the semblance of plausibility. 
But what recourse is left to the disc]pie of Morgan where the 
terminology, Instead of merging collateral and lineal kin, care¬ 
fully discriminates tho parent from the parent’s sibling? Such 
n result is exactly what we should expect from a family organi¬ 
sation* in which the father and mother would take an excep¬ 
tional position sharply differentiated from that of more remote 
kin. Here there can be no question of recent breakdown of an- 
risfit custom or of Innovation due to white influence. For it is 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Morgan 1 *philosophy that kinship 
terms are more stable than the social fabric in which they 
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originated and nmy persist for ages after it la rent nennder, 
Hence it the kinship terminology linked with a si Hess organiza¬ 
tion yields no evidence of former sibs. then Ihere Is not the 
eUgfaeat reason for assuming ttial the tribe was ever organized 
into sibs since ex hyputhesl the terminology would vanish later 
than the correlated social structure* 

1 am not urging this point in order to gain a dialectic victory. 
For In this matter 1 am of opinion that Morgan was on the 
right track. Kinship terms represent a linguistic phenomenon, 
and language is notoriously conservative. We speak of the 
sotting of the sun, though we no longer believe that he moves 
round the earth* The Impact of new conditions may vitally 
transform and even shatter aboriginal society without ruffling 
the traditional inode of addressing relatives. A colonial ad¬ 
ministrator or Indian agent will abrogate human sacrifices ami 
impose improved methods of tillage, but he is not Interested 
Whether his wards have one word or a dozen for the fattier and 
the paternal uncle. Accordingly, the distinction of lineal and 
collateral kin would fortify the evidence of observers as tu the 
absence of a sib institution. 

Turning now to the concrete data, we find repeated realization 
of the condition suggested above os merely hypothetical, in 
California, among various Sallsh and Shoshoiienn peoples, and 
in Eskimo territory, we encounter relationship systems differ* 
enlisting the lineal and collateral kin. Outside of America 
there are the Andaman Islanders, the Chukchi and Koryak, 
hi all these instances, then, which could doubtless be mutlplied 
were relevant data on sihless tribes more abundant, the recorded 
absence of the sib receives the stamp of finality. The dogma of 
the universality of the sib in primitive communities thus lies 
sb altered* 

There is still another Una of argumentation that may be 
advanced on behalf of the view that Is here set forth. In con¬ 
sonance with the Important rile which names assume in savage 
thought the inclusivenfiss Of primitive kinship terms Is usually 
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far more (ban a mere matter of lemiimilogy: like designation* 
involve like social relation*. It ia u nitaconatructlon of thin 
fad that has often favorecl the mistaken notion that the intlU 
vidua! family and Individual relation ship were nonexistent 
where there were a dozen ‘fathers' and 'mothers/ scores of 
siblings, and so forth. The error lay in assuming that In this 
connection likeness meant identity. But we hove n I ready found 
that In various contingencies it is the closest relative of the 
appropriate cinss that takes precedence. By the provisions of 
the lev!rate an own brother inherits the deceased man's widow, 
other kinsmen being merely substitutes, Cms^cousln mar- 
Hugo in the 1nssi-recorded cases means marriage primarily with 
the real mother's own brother's daughter or with the father's 
own Bister’s daughter. Among the drove Indians nil men called 
brother-in-law are entitled to a peculiar form of respect; but 
In this regard the real brother-in-law enjoys on unchallenged 
preeminence. Considering the wide dissemination of the sib 
concept in Australia* it is especially gratifying to find these 
results so emphatically corroborated by the most competent nf 
Australian investigators, Mr. Brown, loo + finds that while 
social functions arc the same in kind, as he happily puts it* 
they are not the same in degree; and the difference in 
degree varies with the degree of propinquity. In short, it is 
the relations of ihc narrow^ family circle that are primary, and 
there lias simply been a secondary extension in attenuated form 
to wider and wider circle* of real and putative kin. The 
Australian phenomena, whose import ha* hitherto been left 
in determinate, thus tail in lino with the data from other regions. 
In Australia, as elsewhere, the family is basic and primary, the 
sih relatively unessential and a secondary development. The 
reversal of the traditional sequence is one of the safest con¬ 
clusions of modem ethnology.' 


Origin op tttk Sib 

flow, then, did the sib originate on the basis nf (he earl Sep 
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family concept? In Belting out to answer tins query wo must 
recollect what the sib really it The sib is a group ol selected 
kin, and the problem is whence comes the principle of selection. 
Why are certain relatives put together ti> form a ^ial unit to 
the exclusion of other kin? In attempting a solution we must 
scrutinize the social conditions found among sibless tribes in 
the hope of detecting factors favorable to the development of 
the unilateral principle; and we must also examine the cor¬ 
relates of sib organisation* in search of agencies lhat may have 
produced them and tend to maintain them in operation. In my 
opinion the transmission of property rights and the made of 
residence after marriage have been the most efTeetive means of 
establishing the principle of unilateral descent, and 1 w» J 
endeavor to show* how they might originate both a patrilineal 
and a matrltineal community. 

Let us recall once more the data from the Hupa (p. <S6). W ith 
them residence is patrilocal hut nol quite definitely bo. That la 
to say T in the majority of cases Ihe paternal grandfather, 
father, son and son's son Of a man are natives and occupants of 
the same village, taking their wives from without Iu other 
words, the Hupa system actually unites by residence those male 
relatives who are united in a father-sib. We have here the 
germ out of which a father-sib might readily develop. Only two 
modifications are requisite. The patrilocal rule must be made 
stringent, so that every family shall follow the same principle 
of segregation; end secondly, there must be a means of fixing 
the affiliation of the female no less than of the male members of 
a family. The latter end is most readily effected by the use of a 
name for the segregated males; that name would naturally come 
to be given ot birth to all children bom In the village, whether 
they are male or female: and thus girls os well as hoys would 
bear and retain a patronymic designation. Then it no longer 
matters whether a woman departs from her native locality; 
(he name alone suffices to fix her affiliation. Similarly, when 
the principle of patrilineal reckoning is once established m this 
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fashion, the residence rules may decay without affect mg the 
systeni since a matis membership j S fixed once and forever by 
the jraup appellation. 

A corresponding influence of a common residence is clearly 
brought out in the case of a South American people. In the 
Northwest Amazons the social unit is the house community >A 
possibly two hundred individuals. Since marriage is always 
patrilocal, the normal Hu pa grouping of male kinsfolk lakes 
phiee without exception, and Lhe 0volution of a typical sib would 
merely require the permanent indenLocation of the female 
children with the house group into which they are born. One 
additional detail is especially illuminating. Physical pro¬ 
pinquity, here us elsewhere, has engendered a sense of particu¬ 
larly close relationship. The children of brothers, being In- 
evil ably reared In one house, arc regarded us loo closely related 
for marriage, w hile no such reslriction applied to the children of 
sisters. 1 he house community functions as an exogamoua unit 
permitting and preventing precisely those parallel cousin unions 
that would he permitted and prevented by an exogainous patri¬ 
lineal sib. 

Professor Speck's intensive researches among the northeastern 
Algonklsii peoples demon struts the joint action of contiguous 
residence and common proprietary rights. Hunting-territories 
are here definitely transmitted from father to son ; the wife is 
taken to her husband s abode; ttn d brothers in some measure 
share economic privileges, ll j S obvious ihul such conditions 
again effect an alignment of kindred which approximates that 
of the cha rue Leri s tic father-sib, 

Tiie explanation offered for the segregation of patrilineal kin 
may in corresponding fashion be applied to the assemblage of 
matriiineal kin. In this connection Tylor has already urged the 
importance of rnatrilocal residence, Obviously, whenever the 
bridegroom cornea to reside permanently in the house of his 
parents-in-law, the children will a9 ri i,| Q tt er 0 f course be 
associated with His wife’s rather than with his people. It has 
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been shown that this is the natural correlate of anomalous 
mairilocal unions even among a predominantly palrilocal tribe 
like the Hupa. But influence of matrilocal residence appears 
most clearlv In such cases os those of the Hop! and Zufij, where 
(hero is not merely malrilocul residence hot hereditary Irons 
mleaion of Hie house from mother to daughter. Grandmother, 
m oilier, and dan Killers are thus united into the cure of a social 
unit, and nil children born In the house are naturally linked 
with this permanent group. 

But although matrilocol residence in I his form adequately 
accounts for the evolution of a matrilineal kinship group, there 
are two serious obstacles to this interpretation as a general 
theory. For one thing, not a few matrlUneol peoples are patrl- 
local. This is true of the Australia ns and Melanesians, and 
a]so of some African end American tribes. Of course, it is 
possible to prop up the hypothesis with the auxiliary assumption 
that all matrilineal peoples were formerly matrilocal hut thni 
would be idle conjecture. Secondly, umtrilocal residence is 
D » e n not a permanent condition. If at the expiration of a year 
or so the young couple set up house for themselves, what motive 
Is there for affiliating the issue, or ol least the issue after the 
first child, with the mother's kin rather than with the father’s? 

It is therefore desirable to supplement the factor of matri local 
residence and female house ownership with some addition il 
factor that might effect a similar alignment of relatives. Hera 
il seems useful to consider what we know concerning the sexual 
division of labor. Hahn has familiarized us with the notion that 
tillage at primitive levels is frequently a feminine occupation. 
This fact seems to me to have rather significant implications. 
The girls growing up to maturity will learn from their mother 
how to cultivate the soil as they learn any other technique 
characteristic of their sex. But in some cases their exclusive 
occupation with horticulture may establish a proprietary title 
V, descend from in others to daughters, and in lids way a malri- 
lineul set of female kin is defined. That is the condition which 
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formerly prevailed with the HUat*. where gardens were Jointly 
tilled by a woman, her daughter* and granddaughters, and 
where ttie title descended correspondingly. The female deacon- 
dants of sisters were thus actually united by common properly 
rights and association in eeonomfc activities. Had th-'re bern 
a corresponding Segregation of patrilineal kin. sav thromrfi 
descent of huntlrig territories, as among Dr. Speck s Algonkian 
tribes, it m possible that the patrilineal principle would have 
survived or that the clash of systems would have prevented any 
definite rule of descent from originating. But among the 
Iidatsa there were no individual hunting prerogatives to be l n . 
herded by sons and tbe residence rules were neither strictly 
patrilocal nor motrllocai. Hence there was no patrilineal 
principle to counterbalance the active matrilineal one Since 
then, the garden-owners formed the most definite group, U wu 
natural for any child to have its affiliation* indicated from 
birth by reference to the garden group. , n ^rt, there thus 
dev e.oped mutrUIneal descent and the mother sll) 

It may he asked how successive generations of women could 
he united m a patrilocal group. The answer lies in the fact 

rrrrr irmtrit ^ 1 < IO jjx 

change of either spouse's community but only of Ids or her 

iSr* 7 “ ,a ‘ comomii y- The pawnee villages were de- 

finltdy endojramous, the Kaf allowed a girl to go to her hus- 

other S inst-| Se ,77 "" annthflr ailment, and in many 

Tr! o 7 i0fi ‘ y ° f marria ^ S «« between mem- 

hen. of the same local group. Hence, though the domiciliary 

arrangements in such cases must react on the family ml Z 

rented out in a previous chapter, they would not affect'the 

^77 IT ! “ lirJlin0aI ° r pa ‘ rillncal ^red in the manner 
St/ 7 W0?nan ' tho,,Fh <" * different house 

77* dlughl « tB ar »d granddaughters haa no difficulty in 
associating with them in her da.ly employments since they ,™ 
all residents of one village. y «r , 

The succession of events outlined for the liidatsa must not of 
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course be taken to represent a verified historical fact but Only 

tm Inierpretuiion, which, however, seems to me to enjoy a hi,h 
degreo of probability and to merit examination wherever there 
nrv matrilineal tribes in which women perform the work of 
hi Khan dry. Even in other cases similar considerations apply. 
The Australians are patrilocal and at least often in the sense 
that a wife removes to her husband s band. While her husband 
roams over the band territory to hunt, she gathers vegetable 
food within the same district Now in a part of Queensland 
ihe is recognized ns individual proprietor of certain patches of 
plants and transmits her prerogative to her daughters. If. as 
sometimes happens in Australia, the men had only communa 
rights over the territory white the women established individual 
ownership over definite sections, we should have a condition 
favoring matrilincal descent among a patrilocal people 

From the point of view hens assumed it is intelligible why 
a considerable number of tribes should lack a sib system since 
unilateral reckoning of kinship is found to depend on certain 
special usages, such as a definite rule of residence, which are 
common but not universal; and further because there may be a 
conflict of mutually exclusive unilateral principles, yield tog tl« 
palm lo neither. On the other hand, the frequency of he s,b 
institution seems roughly to correspond to the wide istri u un 
of the causes here reckoned with. Finally, the multiple origin 
of the sib r which was previously suggested on other £rmin‘K a 
rendered still more likely if underlying the sib are phenomena 
such ns the residence rule or Inheritance law. Fi>r in neSK 
rules lav the possibility for an Indefinite number of independent 
developments of patrilineal and matrilincal descent.- 


The Sib a^u the Daiota Terwikologt 

Aa noted previously, the empirical correlation between an 
uogamoiis sib system and Ihe Dakota terminology Is sometimes 
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Interpreted In causal terms: the alb is represented ns producing 
Hie characteristic grouping of kin* There c«n be little doubt 
that when a sib organization is once firmly established It will 
react upon the method of designating relatives: all persona at 
one's generation and sib will he reckoned siblings, all males in 
the father's sib are addressed as father and so forth. But what 
Is true of the sib scheme In full swing cannot possibly be true 
of the nascent sib. Fur that ii simply a peculiar alignment id 
kindred; and If it coincides with the Dakota system of align¬ 
ment. the relation between the two is one of identity, not of 
cause and effect. Consequently, if we desire to understand 
that alignment we must not rest content with uttering the wont 

Sib as though it were some peculiarly illuminating abraca¬ 
dabra, hut must penetrate beyond the concept it represents. 
In the preceding section I have shown how under some con¬ 
ditions a father and his brothers with all their sails and sons' 
sons may be segregated into a definite social group; and how 
under other conditions there may arise a corresponding assem- 
hhige of a mother and her sisters with ail their daughters and 
daughters daughters. Hut for all I have said a father and his 
brothers, while members of the same social group, might bo 
discriminated in designation,—a very rare occurrence among 
tribes divided into sibs. Hence ft Is desirable to show how this 
nod corresponding classifications of kin came into being. 

First of a]J t It may be worth while to point out that a separa¬ 
tion of paternal and maternal kin is Just os natural for a family 
os for a sib system. Tile mother’s brother, e.g., is os decidedly 
the representative of a different social group from the paternal 
uncles In one case as in the other. We find accordingly that 
this distinction Is clearly drawn by a number of siblcss tribes. 
Where their nomenclature often differs from the Dakota pattern 
Is in maintaining the distinct ion between father and paternal 
uncle, mother and maternal aunt. Jf we can show how this 
disrindion may vanish, we show haw the sib-mates not merely 
berorne united Into a group but how they come In assume the 
mutual relations so characteristic of a sib organisation. 
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I am of Iht opinion that the Itvimio and the sororale are 
older Institutions than the sib and that by their joint nctinn they 
can produce and often have produced that very classification of 
relatives characteristic of the sib and following the Dakota 
pattern. That they veritably can effect this result, has already 
been explained; but the chronological sequence 1 am postulat¬ 
ing demands proof. For it would be possible to suppose that 
levirute and sororatc are the consequence rnther than the cause 
of the sib; that fundamentally any fellow-member took the 
place of a deceased spouse, the brother and sister functioning 
not by virtue of their family relationship but only ns sib-males. 
Itul in the first place this assumption is refuted by the known 
facts concerning the lev Irate and sore rate. These rules, as in¬ 
dicated above, apply primarily to the real brother or sister. 
Their precedence is unchallenged among sib-members, who are 
only substitutes for own siblings. Secondly, the distribution of 
the levirate and sororale is far wider than the distribution of 
the sib, and what is more they occur among not a few of the 
si bless tribes of ruder culture. This fact not only suggests their 
relative priority but also explains why some siblcss tribes share 
the Dakota terminology of the tribes with sihs. if that nomen¬ 
clature, though consonant with lhe sib institution, is not its 
product but the result of older marriage customs, then where 
these customs exist the terminology may also arise, whether 
the sib co-exisls or not. 

My theory does not involve the dogma that alt Dakota termino¬ 
logies are the result of these two forms of marriage- Iti special 
cases quite different principles of Interpretation arc admissible 
and indeed necessary- For example, the llnpi practise neither 
the sororato nor the I evirate, yet they have both the sib institu¬ 
tion and an interesting variant of the Dakota kinship nomen¬ 
clature, characterized by the frequent overriding of the differ¬ 
ence of generation. Thus, n father’s sisters son Is ant dis¬ 
tinguished from the father, and the father’s sister's daughter and 
her daughter's daughter are classed with the father’s sister. But 
these deviations from the Dakota norm and the norm Iteelf are 
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dcducihle from those antecedent conditions of ifopl fife that 
gave rile to the sib. Matrilocal residence and the female tenure 
of dwellings amply account for the phenomena. The father's 
sister’s son comes from the same house a a the rather; I tie 
father’s brothers an; one and all original inmates of the some 
household, -Similarly, all sisters are house-mates: and so arc 
the fathers utsler, her daughters, and their female descendants 
through females. The terminological equations of the Hiopi are 
thus based on common tenancy and are intelligible without the 
lev irate and snrornte, The principal point is that In every ease 
we must look for some correlated usage, whether it he a rule of 
marriage or of residence, that may have consummated the 
observed nomenclature so far us it is at all dependent on social 
custom. 

There is an important point that becomes intelligible in the 
light of the principles expounded above. It can be readily 
understood why marriage hot ween parallel cousins should fre¬ 
quently lie tabooed. Given the classification of fathers' brothers 
with fathers and of mothers’ sisters with mothers, parallel 
cousins logically call one another siblings and with primitive 
exaggeration of the meaning of names they generally eschew 
Intermarriage. Sul except in a dual division of society only half 
of like parallel cousins are prevented from marrying by the rule 
of the sib. As Morgan clearly showed, in a mat rt lineal society 
only the children of sisters belong necessarily to (he same unit, 
yel all parallel cousins are called siblings. This indicates that 
after the levirnto ond sororate or oilier conditions had brought 
about the kinship nomenclature found with sib organisations 
there mu si have been a sifting of parallel cousins by which 
only hatf of them were segregated to form part of the sib. But 
(his process has already been explained in the discussion of the 
origin of (he sib. The Amazons cose is typical: by palrilocal 
residence Ihcre Is a dichotomy of parallel cousins, the children 
iif brother- are united in one house, those of sisters arc not, 
Here we even find the marriage rules profoundly affected by the 
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fact [if physical contiguity ; brothers' children may not marry, 
whilD those of sisters may. However, whether this effect he 
produced or not, the soparntion of parallel cmisins into two 
groups of sih-irmtes and members of different site, respectively, 
| 3 abundantly accounted lor by the Hupu, Northeast Algonkian. 
and Pu^blrj phenomena. 

To sum \ip r The slh gniws onl of the older family hy a number 
Of processes Ihal naturally lead !•■ the characteristic classlfi™- 
tion and unilateral segregation of kin. The associated Dakota 
nomenclature is probably In large measure due to the prior 
action of the levimtc and snrorate. Hut Ibis would not siifhcc 
Ln produ cd the differentiation of parallel cousins IhtU accom¬ 
panies a multiple sib organization. This does, however, 
naturally result from those facts of residence and transmission 
of property rights which establish unilateral lines of kir.t 

MOTHPn-SlBS AND FATHEU-SlBB 

There is still another historical problem of the utmost 
theoretical Importance to he considered. Whal is Hie chmii"- 
logical relationship between muirilineal and patrilineal dcsCenl ! 
A number of abstract possibilities surest themselves. Mother 
sihs may have grown out of fattier-sib* or vice-versa; cither 
type of sib may be of later origin than the other without develop¬ 
ing from the earlier form i or there may bo no regular sequence 
whatsoever. 

This last possibility is one naturally repugnant In those " 
seek the establishment of sociological taws: and accordingly 
Morgan and his followers postulate an Invariable order of 
development. According to them, the archaic sib was neeps- 
earlly always mnlrilineal because marriage between single 
pairs wns unknown in ancient limes, rendering paternity doubt- 
ful. Affiliation was thus with the mother's group and such 
properly ns extsted was transmit fed within life maternal sib, 
from brother to brother or from maternal uncle ta sister’s son, 
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but never from father to son. But with the increase of property 
o natural antagonism arose against this form of Inheritance 
that excluded the owners children from the legacy, and this 
motive together with the Increasing certainty of fatherhood 
sufficed to overthrow nmtriline.il descent and to establish the 
fathcr-alb. 14 ia an essential part of this theory not merely to 
assume that mairfLineal passes into patrilineal descent but that 
alt father-atbs without exception have grown out of mother-sibs. 
For example, the historic genos of the Greeks and the gens of 
the Romans were patrilineal; but applying Ihe principle of 
uniform chronological succession, Morgan infers that these 
institutions were anciently mothersibs. 

Everyone of the basic points in this lino of argumentation may 
be dismissed as contrary' to ethnological evidence. In the first 
place, marriage between single pairs is not absent but com¬ 
mon among Hie simplest tribes and no ground whatsoever exists 
for assuming a condition of ancient promiscuity. Indeed, on 
.he tery lowest cultural plane we frequently encounter matri- 
m.'uial relations that would be rated exemplary by n mid- 
' ie tori on moralist. Among the Andaman Islanders " conjugal 
fidelity till death Is not the exception, but the rule" and cor¬ 
responding reports ore aslant for other extremely rude tribes 
But even were paternity doubtful, it would prove nothing as to 
the necessity of mainlines I descent. Biological paternity is 
one thing, sociological fatherhood another. The polyandmus 
Toda do not trouble themselves about the former but establish 
the latter by a purely conventional rite fp. «). Where adoption 
plays the part it does in the Andamans and Torres Straits 
Islands, biological paternity counts for little nnd the foster 
father fulfills aij the obligations of a progenitor. The cornice- 
(Ion between sexual intercourse and conception is. according 
to competent authority, unknown to various Australian groups, 
yet at least some rjf these are patrilineal like the Toda ami 
Torres Straits Islanders, 

Further, rome correlation assuredly exists between tha ™]c or 
inheritance and Ihe rule of descent, os follows from Uie part 
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the tmnsmissinn of property ployed in establishing a unilateral 
group of kin. But this correlation is a partial one. tin the 
whole it Is more likely that niutri lineal not filial inheritance 
will be found in a mulrUineal society, and filial succession with 
pale run I descent; hut the exceptions are loo numerous to be 
Ignored. There arc niatronymic tribes like the Crow and 
IlidaLsu, where some kinds of property are transmitted ftnitri- 
lineally, others pulril locally; there are patronymic tribes like 
the Wurrnmunga among whom ihe legacy goes to the maternal 
uncles and daughters, husbands of the deceased, U., to his 
mother's moiety, not his own. These data can of course bo 
twisted Into concordance with the traditional scheme by assum¬ 
ing that in the former case there is a nascent lather-sib, hi the 
latter a survival of the pristine niuLrilineal condition. But ugly 
facts cun always be swept aside by making a sufficient number 
of auxiliary hypotheses, The alternative explanation is just as 
reasonable that the paternal traits at the Crow persist ftvm 
a previous patrilineal stage and that the W nrraniungft are in 
n nascent stage of matrilineal organization. 

Finally, what evidence is there that the development of pro¬ 
perty may cause, not merely the establishment of patrilineal 
descent substituted for a sibless organization, as 1 myself have 
contended, but the change from inntrilineal to patrilineal 
descent? The possibility exists no doubt, but a number of 
historically known cases show that there Is no automatic neces- 
ally. Far example, the Nava ho of northern Arizona profited by 
the introduction of sheep into the Southwest some time in the 
seventeenth century so os to develop into o prosperous pastoral 
people, yet In spite of their thriving flocks, tended by 111 -' men, 
they have remained obstinately matrilineal. Similarly, the 
introduction of the horse surely revolutionized the property con¬ 
cepts of the Hid at so and Crow, but they still reckon descent 
through the mother, and it was not a spontaneous evolution hot 
Government edicts that effected patrilineal transmission of real 
estate when I first visited the latter iribe. Indeed, the posses- 
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aiuns of some primitive tribes tire so meager that Morgan hire- 
self shrank from attributing all change uf descent to the father's 
solicitude for his children s patrimony and invoked the power 
id recent Caucasian influences. However, this suggestion seems 
little short of absurd when wo recall that peoples like the Hop] 
niul iruqtails, who have been subjected to Caucasian contact for 
centuries, are among the must typical of mntrunymic tribes In 
eiistence, while the Hlackfool, whoso relations have been 
both less intensive and more recent, are predominantly patri¬ 
lineal. 

In short, Morgan's theory Is untenable from various points of 
' taw - For lls demolition it suffices to show that, ns among the 
Crow and INdafsa, it It quite feasible to transmit certain kinds 
of property from father to son without any change of descent. 

Nevertheless to refute Morgan’s scheme is not yet to refute 
the sequence it is meant to establish, flis conclusions might be 
right for nil Hie w eakness of his evidence; and other arguments 
must he subjected to esamfnation. 

In on article that remains one of (he dalles of anthropo¬ 
logical literature Tylor, among other things, essayed to show 
that patrilineal tribes had passed through a malrilhieal stage. 
Advancing what he himself designated as a geological argument 
he maintained that - the institutions of man are as distinctly 
stratified as the earth on which he lives. They succeed each 
other In series snbstani (ally uniform over the globe, independent 
uf what seem the comparatively superficial differences of race 
and language, but shaped by similar human nature acting 
through successively changed conditions in savage, barbaric, 
ant] civilized life." This principle he applies to the case under 
discussion. 

Tylor begins hy postulating three layers corresponding re¬ 
spect, vely to the maternal, the maternal-pa tern a I and the paler 
md system. Jn the first ' descent . . , u reckoned from t h- 
mother: authority is mainly on her side, the mothers brother 
being habitually guardian of the children: succession to rank 
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and office, and inheritance of properly p follow the same Hue 
passing to the brother or to the sister's son." In the paternal 
stage “ J descent is from the father; he has Hie power over wife 
and children; succession and inheritance are fr on him to his 
nffspring*" Connecting Ihc^e two there Is a lt transit social scape 
in which their character]stirs are variously combined," Tyler 
cautiously admits the vagueness of the classification and at the 
same lime boldly proceeds ta build upon it as though it provided 
a firm foundation for historical inference- Before expounding 
his argument 11 will, be well to regard this point somewhat more 
closely. 

From a logical point of view Tylor's classification is impee- 
liable. The question is merely whether historical verities C'-r- 
respond to his logical categories, and this can only be admitted 
with such qualifications as to render the whole scheme of Little 
value, Tyfor t it should be noted, substitutes for the simple, un¬ 
mistakable, discrete difference between matrilineal and patri¬ 
lineal descent the complex, admittedly vague and fluctuating 
difference between a mat ri lineal and a pat rib i Leal complex. He 
assumes, that is to say r that inevitably or at least usually linked 
with the rule of descent there are certain correlated customs, 
all of which jiimtly form an organic whole; and where only 
some of the features occur, h a postulates an intermediate con¬ 
dition. Now ft may he admitted that there arc some Instances 
of peoples with a genuinely paternal system p e,g., the ancient 
Romans and the Chinese, Rut by far the majority of ihe known 
peoples of the world arc dearly in what TyEor calls the maternal- 
paternal stage, as might be expected from the co-existence of the 
bllatent] family with the unilateral sib no It, The Khaai fulher 
Js respected even during his temporary residence in his wife's 
household mid later gains an undisputed ascendancy; the Tsjm- 
shlan father Ik found actively promoting his son's Interests re¬ 
gardless of matrilineal descent; the Pueblo father is recognised 
os the provider, and It is bis kin that bestow a name on his 
child, reflecting their and not the Child's sib affiliation* Vet 
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these are extreme cases of' maternal ’ status ; a fortiori we may 
iuli i rljiii virtually bio* purely toaU'-ma] iribei* rxba. 

There is imDlher and even more fundamental question that 
obtrudes Itself* How does Tylor derive his Euatrilineat coeii- 
lilex? Is it an empirical fact that the phenomena he cites ns 
chu met eristic of maternal socletlfes are regularly united or la 
this merely a logical deduction, piuusible but not baaed on the 
cubic rut.. 1 : data? The truth let that both motives arc at work- There 
tirs some tribes hi which, say t avuncular authority is linked 
with matrilineal descent, and from the point of view of abstract 
logic this seems in harmony with the eternal fitness of things. 
Accordingly these particular tribes are selected as maternal 
tribes pnr ejfMmee, us norms of what el self-respecting matri- 
liueal tribe should be. But* as I have shown elsewhere, this is 
an inadmissible procedure. When matrilineal descent was first 
discovered by Bach®fen* it seemed very plausible that such a 
usage implied the former sovereignty of the female ses, yet 
this notion is now gracing the refuse heaps of anlhtupological 
science. Consequently we must ant rely too much mi abstract 
probability ; il we desire to determine whether, or to what extent, 
thu mimculntc and main lineal descent cohere, we must take 
either custom as the pivotal one and ascertain to what extent 
the other occurs in conjunction with it. Bui such an Investiga¬ 
tion is fata] to the assumption lhat the avunculate is a safe 
criterion of matrL lineal descent i first, because there arc matrl- 
llneal tribes without the custom; secondly r because there art* 
patrilineal tribes which practise it* 
ft has been customary °n th& part of the older school of anthro¬ 
pologists to treat all nf the second group of cases as survivals 
front a prior niatrillneal condition; and recently Dr. Hartland 
has again advocated this interpretation with much skill ami 
learning. Adherents of this view thus convert what at first 
seems r ± fatal objection into an argument favorable to their 
theory. Of course, they will say, the Omaha arc patrilineal 
now; but their having the avuneulute proves that Ihey once 
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traced descent through the mother, (or on no other hypothesis 
tao such a usage be explained. It is this last assumption that 
del Ivors (hem into their opponents' hands, for the avuncttlate can 
he readily conceived ns due to other than matrfliitMl conditions. 
First of all, we have to reckon with the possibility of di£lti&ion. 
Grant that the avunculate arises naturally in con] unci ion with 
a main lineal orgimliaUoa; it may nevertheless subsequently he 
adopted by a patrilineal people, and in that case its occurrence 
there could not he cited as proof oi former mnlrillneul descent In 
the borrowing tribe. Tn take an actual example: the neighbor* 
inc Pawnee and Omsha share avuncular usages, the former 
being matrilineal, (he latter patrilineal. We may assume with 
Tylor and his followers that the customs arose with the Pawnee, 
hut on that hypothesis (heir presence in Omaha society is pr<>" f 
that the Omaha borrowed a Pawnee institution, not that they 
IheniMves ever passed through a corresponding ra&trilinenl 
Singe. As to the influence of harrowing on uniform sequences 
generally, more will he said below. 

Secondly, the avunculate is sometimes coupled with cross* 
cousin marriage of the more common variety. In thal case H is 
by no means certain that the relevant customs are directly due 
to the relationship of nephew and uncle: they may ]ust as well 
he the result of the prospective relationship by marriage. For 
example, among I be patrilineal Kariera a young man owes 
certain duties to his flange's father and in lesser degree to nil 
men standing In the same relationship to him, to wit that of 
mothers brother. Mr. Brown's language leaves little doubt 
that it is the marriage connection rather (haa the Mood lie that 
determines kinship usages tn this rase, and (his may well hold 
for a number of other instances. The avunculate may thus turn 
out on occasion to have no direct association with the mnlerua 

bin at all. ., ,. 

This brings us to a mors general point. In discussing Unship 
usages we found thal primitive tribes assign definite functions 
to relatives, both maternal and paternal, both by blood and by 
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aflinily. From a wider point of view the avunculale is simply 
i specific type kinship usage. Thjt the mother's brother 
slKiiUd exercise n certain amount of authority over his slater's 
children is no more remarkable than that the fa flier's sister 
should be able to veto tier nephew's matrimonial plans or I hat 
the fuflier's sub-mates should be entitled to gifts in a matrilineul 
community. If the avu n cut ale among (lie Omaha is u survival 
"f a niatriiineal slugs, then the prominence of the father's kin 
among the Melanesians and the Crow may he urged ns a sur¬ 
vival of u one-time patrilineal reckoning of descent prior to the 
observed mat ri line id condition. This is of course a purely 
dialectic thrust. In truth neither argument con be recognized 
ns cogent: both sets of usages are exactly on the same plane, 
exemplifying the range of kinship rules on either side of the 
family and bearing no necessary relation to desccnl. 

In short. It it not permissible to treat a given example of 
avuncular customs in a patrilineal society ns evidence of an 
antecedent niatriiineal stage because their existence may have a 
quite different origin. On the other hand, it is a fact that the 
avunculate Is fairly often lacking in matrilineal tribes. The 
Australians with maternal descent do not practise it in n typical 
form, and in such distinctively matrilineal tribes as the Crow 
and Hidatsa there ia no truce of it. It may ultimately turn out 
that additional conditions besides in me mat descent are required 
for the origin of the u vu nett late ; Its highest development seems 
often to he coupled with a sedentary existence and with definite 
midrilocal residence, and possibly this latter feature or all these 
favoring conditions jointly are required to produce it. At nil 
oven Is, Tylors assumption that avuncular authority is a mark 
of matrilineal society rests on an unwarrantable selection of 
data Not that we need deny all correlation whatsoever, but it 
is clearly of a more involved kind. Perhaps the safest way to 
formulate (he facts would be to say that certain conditions favor¬ 
ing the origin nr maternal descent are also favorable to avun¬ 
cular prominence, but that the resuli is not inevitable and may 
also come about through other channels. 
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Now what holds for the nvunculalc ns an ingredient o( the 
main lineal cample* applies likewise tn inheritance rules, though 
possibly In lesser degree. They, too, cannot be regarded as 
absolutely correlated with the rule «f descent when we find on 
I he one hand patrilineal Irihes recognizing the rights of the 
sister's son and on the other side matrillnenl tribes in which, as 
al Hum, office is inherited in ihe male line, or where as among 
the Crow some kinds of property are transmitted from father 
to son. In short, the classification into maternal, maternal* 
paternal and pntcritel systems, while not devoid of an empirical 
foundation, represents (ar more nearly a series of abstract 
logical possibilities than the normal actualities of primitive 
society. 

But let us return In Tylor’s geological argument. Applying 
his triple stratification, he collates with these layers certain 
primitive usages and draws from their presence in some and 
absence In others the f ar-read if rig conclusion of matrilineal 
priority. Two examples will suffice to explain hts method. 
Tvlur finds that the lei irate occurs in ail three of his strata, 
but in the male mat-paternal a new feature is superadded, viz,, 
the son*# inheritance of w idows except for his own mother. That 
la, filial widow*! nherlt anco as an accompaniment of the lev irate 
ia limited to the mixed and the purely paternal stratum. Hence, 
argues Tylor, the maternal must have preceded both, for other¬ 
wise there would he found vestiges of filial succession In the 
maternal layer. Another custom to which the same argument is 
applied la the eouvade,—the strange fashion observed in gome 
countries of confining the father rather than Ihe mother on the 
hirth of a child and subjecting him to a series of rigorous taboos 
in order to safeguard the infant's welfare. The cemvade, alto, 
fails to appear In the maternal layer; it is most strongly 
developed in the maternal-paternal, and dwindles considerably 
in the paternal. From this distribution Tylor drow-s n con¬ 
clusion identical with that based on the previous case. Sum¬ 
ming up, he writes: "Just as the forms of life, and even the 
actual fossils of ihe Carboniferous formal ion, may be traced on 
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into the Permian, but Permian types and fossils are absent 
from the Carboniferous strata formed before they came into 
existence, bo here widow-inheritance and eouvade. which, if 
I he maternal system had been later than the paternal f would 
have lasted on into it, prove by their absence, the priority of the 
maternal/' 

It is hardly unfair to object that for an adequate proof of 
Ty tor's propositi on a somewhat wider basts for induction would 
have been desirable. The inheritance of widows and the comrade 
arc only two of an indefinite number of usages that might be 
selected to test the theoretical K[jupnce t and what warrant is 
there that other features would not yield contradictory results? 
Hut this consideration may be waived in favor of another. What, 
after all, are Tylora immediate data? Xot a chronological 
succession, not a stratification in the Bense of the geologist's 
observed superimposition of layers, 1 i merely a positive and a 
negative correlation* The paternal features are linked with 
filial widow-inheritance or the couvade; the maternal are not. 
Direct observation does not extend beyond the perception of a 
si mu ha neons relationship* The dwindling of the couvade In the 
purely paternal stage might he taken as direct indication of the 
course of social evolution, but erroneously bo. If the couvadn is 
more common in the intermediate status, this directly suggests 
no mnre than that ttrlnin features of the full paternal system 
tend to counteract the influence of certain other paternal features 
that favored the evolution of the custom. There are functional 
relations between the phenomena but nowhere is a chronological 
order to he discerned. That order Is injected only If we accept 
as an axiom Tytors and Morgan^ belief in uniform laws of 
social evolution. Only on that assumption Is every diFferenre 
at once invested with a sequential significance. Obviously if all 
peoples pass through the same stages, then a matHLineid people 
has either left the patrilineal stags behind, or is developing to¬ 
ward it, Tyler's? evidence thus merely toads to demonstrate 
that if there he a definite sequence the matrilineal stage is the 
earlier one. 
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Now In regard to this haste postulate we may Oral urge Mait¬ 
land's caution that ihc extensive spread of cultural traits by 
borrowing is bound to play havoc with any hypothetical ten¬ 
dency o t communities to traverse certain stages in fixed succes¬ 
sion. Under a powerful alien influence a people with cultural 
elements naturally promoting the evolution of patrilineal 
descent may be led to adopt matrilineat descent; and vice versa. 
A number of striking ethnographic instances lie at hand* By 
far the majority of the Northern Alhabaflkan tribes are gibfcss, 
but so far as authority and inherit mice go they conform to 
Tykr'a paternal pattern. However, those Athsbaskans in im¬ 
mediate contiguity to the coastal tribes have modeled their 
organization on their neighbors', borrowing the rule of mairi- 
Hneal descent. The HopI are known to be of tha same linguistic 
stock ns the Shoshoneene of Utah and Nevada, all of whom are 
si bless and alt of whom lack even the germs of a matn lineal 
scheme. Accordingly, the ancestors of the present Hopt probably 
derived their present organization by borrowing either matrl- 
Hneal descent or the conditions favoring it from their predeces¬ 
sors in the Southwest, The Gros Ventre as a recent and numeri¬ 
cally weak offshoot of the sibf™ Arapaho came into contact with 
the Blackfoot and by assimilation and further development of 
Blnckfnot ideas evolved father-siba, Thus foreign Influences 
will sometimes produce a change frvun sibless to matri lineal and 
In others from sihless to patrilineal status without either r#n- 
diiion being antecedent to the other. The history of a people a 
social organization will vary with its intertribal relations. 

The suggestions made as to the origin of sibs likewise indicate 
that apart from borrowing either matrilmeal or patrilineal slbs 
may evolve directly from a si bless condition. This view obviates 
a serious difficulty, viiL, that of accounting for the hypothetical 
change from one rule of descent to the other. As already shown, 
Morgan himself balked at applying the property principle to 
tribes among which property is infinLteomal. Moreover, it is not 
easy to see why a traditionally sanctioned inheritance rule 
should suddenly rouse antagonism, especially since a man is as 
G 
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Tikdy to benefit os to suffer by inheriting front a maternal uncle 
rEither than from his father. If certain Aigonkian tribes actually 
developed patrilineal sibs from the patrilineal transmission of 
hiinling-prercjgatLves T while the Zoni evolved mother-sibs from 
the mode of matrilocal residence with feminine house-tenancy, 
the difficulty vanishes since neither rule of descent then appears 
as a accessary antecedent of the other. I am strongly of opinion 
that in a largo number of cases, whether through borrowing or 
spontaneous evolution, bnth mnther-sibs and fat hep sib s have 
grown directly out nf a sible&s organization* 

Siberia is now so well known that it supplies on ideal field for 
the testing of any sociological doctrines. What, then, dues 
this region suggest as lo the history of sib organization? It Is 
remarkable that Ihroughuut this vast, area there is nut a single 
Irlbe that is matrUioeally organised. The Chukchi ami Koryak, 
who represent the simplest culture, are sibleas; scs far as in¬ 
heritance rules may he taken as indicative of potential develop - 
merit in either direction, they suggest the germs of a paternal 
organization. tVe may assume that the Introduction of reindeer 
ns a highly prized form of property strengthened the Importance 
Of patrilineal kin hut this was not carried to the creation of 
definite father-stbs. The history of Chukchi and Koryak society 
is thus an extremely simple one. representing throughout a sib- 
less status with paternal bins. 

At the other end of the cultural scale In Siberia are peoples 
like ihc Kirgiz and Yakut expert cattle and hnrsebreeder* dis¬ 
tinguished for ihelr metallurgy skill. These tribes, tike the 
Tungtig p Ostyak and Samayed s are organized Into definite 
raogamnuB paternal sths. Furthermore w p e find among alt these 
populations the functionally related customs of clear-cut bride- 
purchase and patrilocal residence, further correlated with 
extremely uniform treatment of women, who are everywhere 
regarded as Inferior. That this complex should have developed 
over and over again in a continuous area is unthinkable. 
Tn other words, the paternal and indeed definitely patri¬ 
lineal features evolved and spread over their present range of 
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distribution. 01 anything even remotely suggesting maternal 
traits there is no I rare here. Wa shall not go Jar wrong In 
inferring that the father-sihs of this group of aborigines 
developed directly from a si bless condition of the Chukchi- 
Koryak pattern* 

Sul in Una led sate between the Chukchi-Koryak and the Yakut 
and Tungns are the Vukaghir T who are surrounded on all sides 
by the latter tribe. The Yuknghir differ from ail other peoples 
of iho region in being mntrilocaL The Koryak serve for the 
bride and in exceptional instances settle permanently in her 
household, and these practices seem to have culminated among 
the Yukaghlr in normal matrilnea! residence. Nevertheless, 
this feature has not created amatrilineal kin-group; property is 
transmitted from father to son and the blood-feud is waged by 
the paternal kindred. Indeed, the Ynknghir, doubtless owing 
to T ungues influence, have developed fnlher-sibs, though without 
the exognmmis rule* What is most inleresting, however, is the 
assimilation of Tunpus customs by some Yukaghlr hands, acid 
vice versa. The Yukaghirized Tungns no longer practise 
exogamy; the Tunguskxed Yukughir have adopted the custom of 
purchasing the bride with pafrflocal residence and greater re¬ 
cognition ol the sib. Thus, the development of society instead 
of following the same stages among all peoples may even within 
the same area pursue its course in opposite directions; in one 
band contact with a non-exogenous people will loosen the sib 
bonds, while in another contact with patrilineal gibs will foster 
inchoate germs of a paternal organization, 

Jn short, Siberian data lend no support to the doctrine of 
inherent laws of social progress They show that rrmtrilocal 
residence may fail to produce matrlflneal descent ; they show' sib- 
less tribes w ith no vestige of a former sib system, whether 
maternal or paternal, and no apparent haste to develop a de¬ 
finite patrilineal system by spontaneous development Above 
all. they show the exlradinary leveling influence of contact with 
alien cultures. 

Of course, It would be dogmatic to deny that a change of 
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descent according to Tyler's and Morgan's scheme is possible. 
Fur example, a fair case can Iw made out for Lino relative priority 
mnlhrr-aiba in at least parts of Oceania. Fii^t of uif r there 
is no question that in various Melanesian tribes matrlliueal sihs 
are observed phenomena; accordingly, the assumption that 
related peoples now patrilineal may at one time have been 
mairilineal is admissible as a working hypothesis, which gains 
in plausibility in view of certain conditions of Melanesian life. 
Hie Melanesians, like many iiiatriltneal groups, are horticul¬ 
tural, and gardening often devolves on the women,—a situation 
previously recognlied as favorable for the development of 
nmther-sihs. The avuncnlate, though not by Itself decisive for 
reasons explained, can he used as corroboratory evidence in this 
case because jome correlation may be assumed In exist between 
it and a malrilineal system and also because in certain Oceanian 
Iribes the avuncular |wwer appears in exaggerated form. Thus, 
among the patrilineal Western Torres Straits Islanders a man 
would Instantly cease fighting at his maternal uncle's behest 
while he might override the wishes of his own fattier. Further, 
when we pass in review the matrilineal Iribc-s of the area, we 
find & series of conditions precisely of that type which would 
tend to establish patrilineal descent in a sibless eommunily. 
Pnlrilocftl residence is universal; and while the ancient here¬ 
ditary gardens are transmitted to Ihe sister’s son the land cleared 
by a man s individual efforts is inherited by his children, ns 
are also his trees, which rank as a distinct form of proper! v. 
The Kni data are especially noteworthy. Here the children be¬ 
long unequivocally to the mother's kin and inheritance is within 
lhe maternal line; however, succession tn the chieftaincy is from 
father In son and only secondarily from uncle to sister’s son. 
Residence is indeed patrilocal in the sens® that the bride fallows 
her bridegroom to his home; but, as pointed out, the Kni wife, 
though living in her husband's house, is not perm I tied by her 
ktn to move to a distant village because they wish to retain part 
of her services. Given such facts, T see no reason for rejecting 
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ae Jjppu.^iMa the theory eutinlcnanred by Dr. Jtivcrs (hat in 
parts uf Oceania a change fn>tu matriUneal tn patrilineal descent 
lies taken place, What 1 maintain is that this does not prove 
the priority rtf nurtrflineal descent anywhere else, say, in Atis- 
Irnlia or Siberia or America ■ and even in Oceania the matrilineal 
condition may in turn have becu superimposed on an earlier 
jmtem&l one. 

Hitherto the question has not been broached whether matri- 
lineoi or patrilineal descent is generally coupled with a higher 
form of civilization. The traditional view naturally assigns 
uiother-siba trt [ ‘ lower plane, and even so sane a writer as Pro¬ 
fessor Hobhouse, who declines to accept the universality of a 
tnatrilineal stage, finds that broadly speaking maternal descent 
occurs among the uncivilized, and patent a l descent among the 
civilized stocks of mankind; and that within the range of the 
uncivilized races maternal descent is coupled most frequently 
with the lower cultures, it is of course :i fact that Die highest 
known civilizations, while devoid of slbs, arc essentially paternal 
in lype; and we know that the ancient Greeks and Romans 
were at one time urganiied Into falher-sibst Nevertheless it 
does nut follow that patrilineal descent is the uniform symptom 
Of o higher civilization. In Australia t lie re is not the slightest 
indication thot naatrilJneal peoples like the Dleri enjoy a poorer 
culture than the patrilineal Arunta, Negro Iribes with mother- 
sIIjs match their patrilineal congeners in industrial activity and 
political organization. In America north of Mexico, as Swanbm 
has pointed out, the tribes with mother-sibs are on a generally 
higher level than those with father-sibs, A decade before 
Swanton, Heir Cunnw, whose puerile pugnacity must not blind 
us to his merits its a painstaking scholar and independent 
thinker, had already shown that the North American natives 
who cultivate the soil intensively are mainly malrJlineal, while 
the tribes reckoning descent from the father represent a lower 
economic condition. Further, if we embrace in our survey not 
only communities with definitely organized sibs but also si bless 
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tribes, which have been shown lo possess a simpler culture, we 
find that in lbs vast majority of cases such germs of unilateral 
descent u* exist are of the patrilineal variety. That is to say t 
Lhe lowest sihless cultures., so far as they lend to segregate one 
line nf kindred by the processes previously noted, segregate the 
paternal kin. Tims, the Bushmen had the site of settlement 
descend from father to son and son's son; not only the reindeer- 
breeding Chukchi but also the maritime division representing 
the pristine condition of this people practise filial inheritance 
of property; the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia 
and the Shasta of California recognise patrilineal descent of lhe 
title to fishhag-stationsj and the in linen re of palrllucal residence 
oil Hupn arid Northaaslem AJgonklan life has been sufficiently 
discussed. No doubt instances of mntrilocaJ residence occur 
among sibiess tribes; but they either alternate with potrllocal 
residence or are restricted to the commencement of matrimony, 
so that they fail to lay the basis of a unilateral sth F whence the 
rarity of mother-slbs among hunting tribes. 

In short. Professor Hothouse's generalization is by no means 
in accord with the fan is. It is true that the highest known 
civilisations, Ilka those of the Chinese, the ancient Greeks, and 
our own, are predominantly patrilineal. Bui this also holds for 
the lowest known cultures so far as either side Is stressed at alt, 
while the position of inalrillueal peoples is Intermediate, Con¬ 
trary to my intention and previous declaration, this statement 
might be misinterpreted as favoring a fixed sequence of stages. 
I therefore hasten lo chapel this possibility by sketching what T 
conceive a possible line of evolution in a concrete hypothetical 
case and then showing that the accepted correlation between 
certain economic and sociological phenomena is quite consistent 
with the view that maternal descent does not represent a uni¬ 
versal stage in the history of mankind. 

I can imagine the Andaman Islanders, a slbless people with¬ 
out any noticeable partiality for either side of the family, rising 
by successive borrowings to any stage of civilization without 
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necessarily developing either father-sibs or mother-slbs* 
Whether under Hie assumed circumstances they would evolve 
such uuits, would depend very largely on the nature. Intensity 
and prolongation of milieu contacts. 1 do not mean to assert that 
such industrial advancement as l am assuming would have no 
eitect on the social organization, hut simply that It need not 
produce unilateral kin groups. If, o.g., the Andaman Islanders 
borrowed the blacksmith'a art, this industrial advancement 
would imply or at least favor the social evolution of a pro¬ 
fessional guild. This might develop Into an hereditary caste, 
us ha s actually happened among Lhe Masai, but there ia no 
necessity for such & development. There might be simply a 
segregation of those having an individual aptitude In this direc¬ 
tion, producing indeed a trade guild and consequent eomplica* 
lion of society, but not an hereditary sib. Besides, even if the 
profession became hereditary. It would not need to create a sib 
organization so long as the entire remainder of the population 
failed to organize along similar lines. In other words* the Anda¬ 
man Islanders could make the leap from the Slone Ago to the 
Jrun Age not indeed without some social readjustment but 
without adopting the principle of unilateral kinship. 

In picturing the social history of mankind as a whole ft is 
welt constantly to keep In mind lhe phenomena connected with 
the sexual division of labor. I have already shown how matrix 
hues! descent alight evolve in a sedentary community where 
women till the soil with the hoe. It should be noted, however, 
that where Ullage is practised Intensively, though still with 
primitive implements as In the higher American cultures, ninn 
usually assumes at least the major part of the work. Accord¬ 
ingly It is quite intelligible that under such conditions father- 
albs should have developed. The mntrlllneal descent of the 
Pueblo Indians cannot possibly be explained on the same prin* 
ciples as that of the Hid also because the male Pueblo plants 
and lends the corn: it is based on the very different factor nf 
jnnlrilocal residence w ith feminine landiordihtp. Without this 
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elri,uent tlie would presumably either have remained with- 
oal unilateral kinship groups or would have organized into 
father-sibs. 1 hat is to say, llie gardening stage does not neces¬ 
sarily imply maternal descent; for since men may share or 
perform altogether the tabor of cultivation (as they do in parts 
of America and of Melanesia), the conditions fur the segregation 
of math lineal kin may be lacking. 

Now, as Hahn lias in light us. the agriculture of advanced 
civilizations rests on the use of the plough with the domesticated 
ok (or its equivalent) anil these cultural possessions are Cer¬ 
tainly linked w ith the male sejt. Domestication is undoubtedly 
a masculine achievement and it is interesting to note the rigid 
taboos which sometimes separata women from the herds and the 
still more important fact that in the most highly developed 
pastoral tribes woman occupies a position of definite inferiority. 
That agriculture and domestication appeared at a later period 
than horticulture is unquestionable and if they grew out of 
horticulture we should again have a fired sequence of stages to 
which there would presumably correspond a parallel sequence 
of maternal mid paternal descent according to the time-honored 
scheme But the assumption is not essential. Apart from the 
fact that intensive gardening, as noted above, sometimes con¬ 
stitutes mun i share of work, there is no proof that agriculture, 
so different in its methods from horticulture, developed out of 
the latter It is entirely possible that the agricultural complex 
its evolved in Western Asia evolved independently of the horti¬ 
culture)] complex through male elfort; and accordingly there is 
no reason to suppose that the bearers of the great historic cul¬ 
tures ever pulsed through a maternal stage. This is not a 
dogmatic denial that any of them ever reckoned descent from the 
mother, which might in special instances have occurred as a 
result of foreign influences, but merely a denial of the dogma 
that they mvtt once have traced descent from the mother For 
example, I see no reason why the ancestral Greeks should not 
have passed directly from a si bless condition with paternal bias 
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into the definite patrilinen! condition represented by the gear>s 
and the phrutriu. 

In viewing the phenomena from ail parts of the world we 
cannot fall to note that while definite patrilineal descent is often 
lacking an asymmetrical stressing of paternal influences is 
extremely common. In comparison the hypertrophy of iruitn- 
linenl factors appears a* ti highly specialized event superadded 
to rather than substituted fur the paternal trails. Thai is why 
even In distil icily rn at ri lineal societies the father and his kin 
usually figure more prominently than do the mother and her 
kin ]n each distinctly paternal societies as those of China and 
of Ihe Turkic nomads. From this point of view we can also 
comprehend the instability of maMUneal institutions in 
specific ruses* e.g, r in Oceania. It is not go much that the 
maternal factors have an inherent tendency to vanish in favor 
of the paternal ones, but rather that the paternal factors, never 
suppressed but merely in abeyance under specific conditions, re¬ 
assert them selves when those conditions no longer hold sway. 
This development, however, like all others, [a not ait inevitable 
one and will be affected by the influence of neighboring cultures. 

To sum up. There is an fised succession of maternal and 
paternal descent; sibless tribes may pass directly into the 
motrilfdeal or the patrilineal condition ; If the highest civilisa¬ 
tions emphasize the paternal aide of the family* m do many of 
the lowest; and the social history of a particular people cannot 
be reconstructed from any generally valid scheme of evolution 
but only in the light of its known and probable cultural relations 
with neighboring peoples, * 

Rmratflcra 
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CHAPTER VIH 


Thk Position ov Women 

D UMETHICALLY opposite views ore current among the 
educated laity regarding woman's placa in primitive 
society, On the »ne hand, she is conceived as little better than 
a slave or beast of burden, condemned to perform the hardest 
drudgery, bought as a commodity t and without redress against 
her muster's brutalities, Hat those who have read of tribes 
reckon in g descent from the mother and have imbibed the shop^ 
worn anthropological doctrines of half n century ago are likely 
to view primitive woman as undisputed mislress of the family, 
if not of communal life as well. Both concept inns, so far ns 
the overwhelming majority of peoples art concerned, fall ludic¬ 
rously wide of the mark. However, there is 30 much variability 
in the relations of woman to society that any general statement 
must bo taken with rautjon. It will he test to approach the 
subject through a number of different avenues before venturing 
on even a qualified dictum. 
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Tjikofiv ano Practice 

Flrel or all, it should be noted that the treatment of woman 
is one thing, her legal status another, her opportunities for 
imblk activity still another, while the character and extent of 
her labors belong again to a distinct category. Whatever 
correlations exist bet ween any two of these aspects are empirical, 
conceptually they tire diverse, and only confusion can result from 
ignoring the fact. This is at once made clear when we con¬ 
sider certain vvdl-known phenomena. The harem beauty is not 
compelled to perforin the drudgery of a menial, yet her position 
Is not consistent with our ideals of human dignity, and the 
same applies in only slightly lesser degree to the European 
lady of quality in the age of chivalry. In a very different en¬ 
vironment the Tuda women, while well-treated, rank as Inferior 
and arc excluded from the ritualistic observances that occupy the 
foremost place in Toda culture: they are indeed left with very 
Utile employment on their hands, being prevented even from 
cooking, at least whenever Ihe food contains milk as an Lngre- 
dh n! On the other hand, the Andaman Island woman is vlrtu- 
nlU on o plane of equality with her husband, though a sonic- 
what larger share of the work may fall upon her shoulders. In 
t.cntml Asia a comparison of Kirgiz and Altaian conditions is 
especially instructive. Both tribes assign to woman a position of 
distinct Inferiority, The Kirgiz, moreover, possibly under the In¬ 
fluence of Islam, treat their wives with much greater severity 
than the Altaian Turks. A superficial reading of Bad I off might 
readily suggest that the legal status of woman Is approximately 
the same among both peoples but that a mom? Ihe Altaians her lot 
is a decidedly easier one. Closer scrutiny, however, reveals the 
fact that in spile of legal conceptions reinforced by religious 
sanction, the Kirgiz woman Is decidedly belter off. Her Altaian 
sister is at work from early in the morning mi late at night, 
betug employed not only about the house, hut attending the 
cattle, bringing ftiet, milking cows, sheep and goats, tnanu- 
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f:iciuring u]3 utenafK iniy p even cultivating the barley pluU. 
Tile men do little but chop firewood, milk mures, and give sub¬ 
sidiary help in the m&EUi future of household art irk-:-. Among 
the Kirgiz the division of labour is a far more equitable one, for 
men tend the cattle* secure fuel, make containers, mid till Una 
fiptL Possibly In consequence of this very fan the Kirgiz women 
enjoy a nmch greater freedom than Is grained to their sex m 
the Altai: they participate at festive occasions* visit back mid, 
forth at pleasure, attend games and public assemblies, and take 
part In competitive Binging concerts. In short, there is ample 
compensation for the reported harshness of treatment. 

This case illustrates the great caution required its summing 
up the status of the female sox in a given society. The condi¬ 
tions involved in the relations of men and women are many- 
sided and it is dangerous to overweight one particular phase of 
them, Least of all should excessive signiiicanee he attached 
to theory. Theory may and docs afreet practice, but often only 
in moderate degree Theoretically the Moiiammcdnu Kirgiz 
may divorce his wife at will, practically he very rarely does 00 . 
Chinese metaphysics associates the female principle of the uni¬ 
verse with evil, and the legal status of woman Is one of abject 
Inferiority. This has neither prevented a fairly largo number 
of women from establishing their supremacy in the household 
by sheer strength of personality nor from playing an appreciable 
part In Literature and affairs. Tf instead of taking so extreme a 
case wo revert merely to recent periods of Caucasian civilization, 
we find that American women wore not maltreated prior to suff¬ 
rage amendments; that disabilities as to holding sir administer¬ 
ing property have not involved subjection to a husband’s will; 
that at a time In which little was heard of emancipation the lead¬ 
ers- of the Parisian salons exerted a social influence hardly tn he 
overestimated- In other words, it is Important to ascertain 
what customary or written law and philosophic theory have to 
say on feminine rights and obligations, Rut it is more impor¬ 
tant to knew whether social practice conform* In theory or 
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leaves it halting In the rear, m it so frequently does. The exag 
gerated weight often ascribed to abstract jjnrpCfsitlaiiB and legal 
enactments is part of that perversa ratiosialism which had so 
often befuddled the understanding of students- uf human ImU- 
tutlmia and human psychology. 1 


The Matriarch ate * 

* As noted, mat riling a i descent was at one Him interpreted to 
mean thin women govern not merely the family but also the 
primitive equivalent of the slate. Probably there is not a 
liiigto theoretical problem on w hich modern anthropologists ore 
so thoroughly in accord as with respect to the utter worthless¬ 
ness of that inference. The testimony of the ethnographic data 
is too clear to be swept aside by a priori speculation. Of I he 
Australians some tribes are xnatri lineal, others patrilineal, but 
the Jot of woman is not one Jot better or more dignified among 
the former. The same holds for Melanesia. In firfUih Columbia 
the Tlhigil and their neighbours trace descent through the 
mother, but such authority as tier aide exert over the children 
is wielded not by her but by her brothers. Here property of 
certain types is highly prised; however. It is not held by the 
women but transmitted! with automatic regularity from mater¬ 
nal uncle to nephew. In Africa we hear of female rulers but 
their occurrence seems independent of the rule of descent and 
no more affects the status of the average Negress than the reign 
of Catherine the Great affected the position of Russia cl pens ant 
women. 

There nro a few Instances of n? at rl lineal communities, so rare 
^ that they can be counted on the fingers of one hand, in which 
women either exercise unusual property rights or play a re¬ 
markable part in public life. Probably the best-known Illus¬ 
trations are furnished by the Khasi of Assam, the Iroquois, and 
the Pueblo Indians. 
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Among the Kb&sl there ie u well-nigh unique combination of 
female prerogatives. I lure houses, real tu»Uta and the priced 
IiraJJy jewels not only transmitted iii the maternal tine, els 
L s also the case la British Columbia, but are held by the wamtn 
of the maternal line-, Le.* they descend from mother to daughter 
In one locality even the position of pontiff is held by a woman, 
jigr successor being chosen from a group of her female bin. YuL 
LL Vr'uuld iju a grievous error Lu inter that man counts for nought 
in Khasi communities, in the household, In spile of feminine, 
ownership! the woman's elder brother rank! as the neod r and 
when the husband, after Initially mulrilocal residence estab¬ 
lishes un independent domicile he 1% its, undisputed lord; more¬ 
over, the husband's right to kill an adulteress taken in flagrante 
delicto is recognued by customary Law. Politically, the 
sovereignty is transmitted in the maternal line but from main 
to male member; only where male heirs are wanting does n 
woman succeed, and she in turn is succeeded by her son not 
her daughter. This system is assuredly called matriarchal only 
by courtesy. 

It is probably the Iroquois that furnish the closest approxi¬ 
mation to a matriarchal condition. Here the women arranged 
marriage and probably owned both houses and land. Some 
of the most important ceremonial argrtkatlonn were largely 
constituted and managed by women, from whose numbers tliero 
were also taken three of the six ceremonial officials of each site 
Women nominated a candidate for a vacancy in the council of 
chiefs and had the right of admonishing and impeaching an 
unworthy chief-elect. Nevertheless it remains a fact that even 
among the Iroquois no woman had a place In the supreme 
council of the league. 

tn Pueblo villages the status of woman is decidedly leas Im¬ 
portant than among the Iroquois, As Professor Kroober has 
■well put the case* tb It Is in the worn ail's ownership of the house 
pthat the so-called mat ria rebate of the Zuftf centers and rests/" 
Women have no voice In governmental affairs; they piny a 
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part, bat a subsidiary one, in ritualism; anti even within the 
houses, men, so lung as they are inmates, are the real masters. 
These observations coincide very largely with my own among 
the Ht>pi, 

The foregoing cases supply the a fortiori basis of the con¬ 
clusion that a genuine mains rebate Is nowhere to be found, 
though in a few places feminine prerogatives have evolved 
to a marked degree In certain directions. Surely the fact that 
such privileges are In a handful of cases linked with maternal 
descent does not warrant the inference that maternal descent 
is the efficient cause, fnr the phenomena from Australia, 
Melanesia atid British Columbia are decisive on that point. 
Since we have recognized maternal descent itself as Hie result 
of more fundamental conditions, such as residence and economic 
performance it will be desirable to examine whether these, 
rattier than descent, have influenced feminine activity and 
rank. In other words, if there ig any causal relationship, the 
sequence is likely to be not maternal descent, hence, inatrtlDcal 
residence and a certain improvement In woman's juridical 
stntiis, hut rather: n nitrile teal residence, hence improved status 
and possibly also maternal descent: and similarly with the 
oilier basic phenomena. 1 


Mathilocal Residence 

The effects of m&triloeal residence on woman's position have 
already been briefly expounded. Here, as everywhere, we must 
not allow ourselves to be dazzled by catchwords or to draw 
extreme conclusions from a slender basis of fact The ini- 
mediate result of mat rib real residence Is not feminine superiority 
but only (be superiority of the wife's kin. There is a great 
difference between the Central Hsktmo households in which a 
wife settles with her husband's family and those where the 
bridegroom goes to his wife's parents ; but the difference does 
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not affect the status of woman as woman. In [ 1 au former case 
she becomes the tfubrdmaic of her mother-in-law, in the latter 
sue remains the subordinate of her own mother; and In both 
cases, the supreme ruler is a man, her father or her father-in- 
taw. Naturally, when not unrounded by her own relatives, 
she is potentially more liable to abuse than where the husband 
is obliged to consider the sentiments of his parents-in-law and 
boats. Among the Kai the consistency of matrllociil residence 
with decided female inferiority appears clearly. While the 
Kai are pafrllticnl in form inasmuch as the bride goes to her 
groom a dwelling, they have been shown to ho Hub*[;iniia]ly 
malrilocal since the w ife’s kill resist any elfort to remove her 
beyond their sphere of influence. The result is that a man 
is responsible to them for excessive maltreatment oi his 
sjxiusa or for destruction of her belongings; but in any event 
she remains a ward under the tutelage of some male, whether 
ft be her brother or maternal uncle or grandfather. It is further 
clear that mairilocal residence by limiting polygnoos unions 
also tends to eliminate those difficulties to which a woman is 
sometimes exposed ihr-sugh conjugal Favoritism In a pulygy- 
nous household. Altogether, then, there can be no question 
that practically woman profits from continued residence under 
her parents' roof; but this need not in the least emancipate her 
from the thraldom of an alien will; and where, ns among the 
Yukaghir, the husband may ultimately gain the mastery over 
the household, she w ill then he in exactly the same position as 
though she had Fettled with him from the sEart* 

The situation must be radically different whore the house is 
ow ned by the women. Under such corn!Htorn matrUncal rnsi- 
dance veritably gives to woman the whiphand insofar m she 
may then banish her husband from the hornft, as happens 
among the Pueblo tribes. This assuredly is an ad van Lags in 
marital relations but it does not affect man so seriously as 
might be supposed at first blush since he is always certain of a 
welcome from hb mother or ooe of his sinters, be,, he always 
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finds shelter through a recognized claim ou his house-owning 
female kin. 


Tice Economic Interpretation 

Economic factors have palpably moulded some aspects of 
latter-day civilization anti In soui e schemes uf interpretation 
tliej have come to play an exaggerated part. The problem 
how and how fur they have fashioned the status of woman is 
one of extraordinary intricacy, and here we must he particularly 
careful to specify our precise meaning, a far-reaching econo¬ 
mic change seems hound to produce a modification o! Surne 
sort in woman's life, in her share of work if In uuthing else us 
an immediate consequence. Yet the Amur River fishermen, the 
Chinese agriculturists, the Turkic horsemen and cattle-breeders, 
and the O&tyak reindeer nomads, all share essentially the same 
conception of the female sex. If it be objected that these peoples, 
however diverse in their mode of life, are at one in the im¬ 
portant feature that woman does not materially add to the 
food-supply, we turn to regions like South Africa and South 
America and find that while there wunion plant and harvest 
they are not indeed in a humiliating but still in a decidedly 
subordinate position. On the other hand, there are hunting 
tribes, like the Yedda and the Andaman Islanders, where 
woman contributes only moderately to the commissary depart¬ 
ment yet ranks ns man s equal in society. 

There is one gross correlation, nevertheless, that lias con¬ 
siderable empirical support and has been repeatediv emphasized. 
Among stock-raising populations the status of woman ts almost 
uniformly one nf decided am] absolute Inferiority. Thus Pro¬ 
fessor Hobhouse finds that the percentage of cases in which 
woman occupies a low rung In the social scale is 73 among 
cultivators of the soil, hut rises to *7,$ amomr pastoral bribes 
On economic grounds the matter Is readily explained. The 
domestication of animals was undoubtedly a masculine achieve 
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merit and practice 11 y everywhere the care of the herds has 
remained a masculine occupation. But such complete disiu'CLii.- 
tion of woman from productive toil is bound, according to the 
argument, to lead to her social degradation. In my opinion 
tins consideration should he extended to agricultural (as dis¬ 
tinguished from horticultural) tribes, For, as Hahn has taught, 
It Is not merely dome^llcailoti but also plough-culture that Is 
linked with masculine effort in the history of civilization* We 
tijuK ill id a very plausible explanation of the relation of the sexes 
ilirouglumt those center?* of Old \\ arid civilization vvMcli sup¬ 
plied the basis for our own* We see why the economically 
dependent warden of China, of Central Asia, and India should 
be on au unequivocally lower plane than man. 

Nevertheless I do not fuel that lh 0 case for a necessary causal 
connection is ao strong m it at first appears. No one doubts 
that the cultivation of barley t millet and wheat, the domestica¬ 
tion of llie ox ilcuJ the horse, the use of the plough and the wheel, 
oro features which have originated once and have been diffused 
over wide areas. It is accordingly possible to assume that the 
sociological correlate of this economic development, viz., 
womaiTs lower slalus, was only an historical accident Thai 
is to say, it so happened that at a certain period and la a certain 
region the economic dependence of woman led to her being 
assigned to a low status, that this, however, was not a neces¬ 
sary consequence but one that might buve been precluded by 
an appropriate complex of ethical or other ideological concep¬ 
tions. These happened to be lacking and accordingly the 
empirical association «* inferior status with non-participation 
in an advanced economic system could evolve once, waa dis¬ 
seminated as a unit, and has persisted from sheer conservatism, 

I myself believe that the forces of suggestibility and mental 
inertia are shown to be so powerful by anthropological evidence 
that the propagation and preservation of an accidental complex 
is entirely possible. Il may he contended that the very fact of 
extended diffusion and prolonged retention argues an inherent 
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fitness in tht; combination diffused and retained- That much 
may he conceded- On the other hand we find that among the 
Hottentot pastoral life goes amicably hand in hand with sexual 
equality, white anions the neighboring Bantu where the women 
till the soil they occupy a lower position. These facts are 
certainly favorable neither to the doctrine lhat economic 
* activity automatically raises woman's status, nor to the theory 
that postural life as such prejudices her status. The economic 
factor is perhaps an efficient cause but at best it is only one of 
a scries of determinants, so that its effects may he minimized 
and avert obliterated by others. For example, a well-defined 
religious tenet might retard or even prevent Hottentot accep¬ 
tance of the sociological inferiority of woman though the people 
might willingly adopt the utilitarian essentials of the stock- 
raising complex. 

Wo have here touched the important principle that a people 
nmy adopt part of a diffused complex. But it is the sociological 
as well as the utilitarian constituent that may spread indepen* 
denlly of the residue, and I am firmly convinced that this has 
taken place so as to obscure the causal nexus between economic 
life and feminine status. Whatever ultimate fitness there may be 
in the observed phenomena, the Immediate reason for the views 
- held with regard to women in a great part of Asia is. that the 
people entertaining those views have been in contact with other 
peoples holding the same views. This becomes obvious on dis¬ 
covering that we are not dealing with a vague but w‘ith a per¬ 
fectly defined notion as to feminine inferiority. As the Kirgiz 
case indicates, that notion does not involve seclusion os En 
some other parts of the world. It does involve the principle 
that woman is a dependent, a chattel that may be sold to the 
highest bidder, may be Inherited by her husband's kin, and 
being property is Incapable of bolding property When these 
identical notions occur among the Syryan. Ostyak, Altaian, 
Klrglr and other tribes occupying a continuous area, it is 
manifest that wv are dealing with tt definite ethnographic trait 
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lhat baa been diffused over the territory In question* This 
becomes 4 certainty when we find that among the palaco-Asiatic 
tribes of etutfero Siberia woman, while stHl on a lower level 
than man, does not appr >ximaEe the West Siberian woman in 
the humility uf her station. Thus the Lhukchi woman is not 
bought by her husband, may leave him on provocation, find is 
not debarred from owning property- S*tmr changes have horn 
brought about in her lot by the introduction of reindeer, as w ill 
he seen later, hut she has not by any means been reduced to 
the Level of bi>r Qstyjik sifter, because her status is fixed to a 
predominant extent by the past culture of the Chukchi and their 
neighbors, and that status a new economic factor cannot 9 imply 
blot out erf existence. 

That woman's position in a particular tribe is indeed a 
function of the historical relations of the people under examina¬ 
tion, heroines clear when we turn to Oceania and Australia, 
The outstanding characteristics of feminine Inferiority in this 
area are very different from those which impress us in Siberia* 
Throughout most of Australia, as well as in parte of Melanesia 
and New Guinea, we And a strung tendency to separate the 
sexes, sometimes even at meals and most emphatically on cere¬ 
monial occasions. The consequent exclusion of women from 
public life stands in striking contrast to her participation in 
Kirgiz festivities and shows how variable may he the content 
of the ratehword 1 inferiority. 1 But it cannot he mere accident 
that so sharply defined a concept ion is spread over the South 
Seas? the otcumenre of the phenomenon in any specific locality 
of that area is undoubtedly due to the circumstance that the 
locality forms part of a geographical region over which the 
trait has been diffused. Whatever may ho the origin of the 
custom, its secondary cause and accordingly its scientific ex¬ 
planation lies not in any economic factor but in historical and 
geographical relations. 

North American data furnish KrtrohoraltvG testimony. In by 
far the greater part of the continent the Indians, whatever may 
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be woman'll position, do not maintain (be sedulous separation 
of the sexes so conspicuous in Uie South Seas. The importance 
nf the Iroquois women in ritualism has already been noted, 
fcven in tribes where their status is much less exalted, they take 
part in ceremonial performances, and among some of the Plains 
Indians tile notion that husband ami wife are one person cere- 
Jtirminlly appears clearly fn the transfer and care of sacred 
objects, ft cannot he an accident that all suggestions of a 
sexual dichotomy of society are reported from the vicinity of 
the Pacific coast. Only in Alaska have the Eskimo men a 
house from which women are excluded; only among Ihe Northern 
Atbabaskaas are girls segregated from hoys and women barred 
from attendance at any dances; only in California do we en¬ 
counter men’s societies comparable in the jealous exclusion of 
the female sex to the organisation* of Melanesia. The reason 
why the Hu pa men sleep apart from the women is probably 
lhai they have had cultural relations with other Californian 
populations which favored that Arrangement. For all tribes 
except the one which evolved the diffused phenomenon Its effi¬ 
cient cause is not this or that economic factor but simply borrow- 
lag* In Ihe usually unknown place of origin economic factors 
may conceivably have been at work; everywhere else their 
function must have been at most selective, he., they may hove 
favored or arrested diffusion without acting as a creative force. 
This view explains at once why trilies utterly diverse in their 
means id sustenance have crime to sham the identical view of 
woman, a fact that remains quite mystifying on the economic 
theory* 

A gross consideration of the economic data thus fails to indi- 
rnto a particularly close correlation between them and woman s 
position. To repeat some of the more significant farts. Jn horti¬ 
cultural communities of Melanesia and South America where 
women Hoe the plots their prestige is less than in such hunting 
tribes ns the Veddn or Andaman Islanders. Pastoral life has 
not degraded ihe Hottentot woman. Everywhere Ihe influence 
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of [nl.?rtribal cultural relations is shown to have been enormous. 

Nevertheless* It h highly desirable to make a more precise 
sfmly of the p u&sjble influence of economic usages. A number 
'■f significant problems suggest themselves to the ethnographer, 
hut generally Hic concrete information is lucking for their 
solution. ThOij of all the Bantu the Ilerero arc the only purely 
stock-raising people. Accordingly it would be interesting lo 
compare the status of their women with that of the neighboring 
Ovmnboj where breeding goes band in hand with gardening. 
Hid J atn not acquainted with any adequate source of enlighten^ 
in ant for this subjccL Again J the Nava ha have developed Into 
a prosperous pastoral people since the coming of the Spaniards, 
but we ore Ignorant of the social condition of their women in 
the sixteenth Century. The Plains Indians furnish instances 
hT purely hunting tribes and of closely related tribes combining 
eons-planting with the chase ; but It may reasonably be objected 
that since all of them depended very largely on the buffalo, the 
presence or absence of crops could not produce any profound 
social transformation. Certainly there is no sensible difference 
between the status of woman among the sciuJ-Bedcntary fliilatsa 
and among the nomadic Crow, their next of kin. In Melanesia 
local differences have been recorded m in the sexual division 
of horticultural labor, hut adequate data with special rEference 
to correlated sociological customs are not available. 

Probably the most satisfactory cose for our purpose Is that of 
the Chukchi, being fully described in Bogota * 1 ethnographical 
masterpiece. The Chukchi were originally a maritime hunting 
people resembling the Eskimo In their general mode of life. 
Part of the trlhe adopted reindeer-breeding with the result that 
ihera are now living side by side two branches of the soma stork 
with identical cultural traditions and differing solely in point 
of economic life Hence the economic factor can here be Isolated 
fmm other ranges with as close an approximation to complete¬ 
ness as p issfble. How, then, does the status of woman compare 
in Maritime and Reindeer Chukchi society? If we are willing 
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to cover a wide range of facts with, vague catchwords, wq shall 
delect no difference, for in both groups woman assuredly ranks 
as subordinate to man. The differences are nevertheless inter¬ 
esting. The sen-expeditions of the Maritime hunters are 
arduous and full of danger; naturally women undertake these 
masculine pursuits only under extreme necessity. Among the 
Itcindeer Chukchi It happens more frequently that girls take the 
piace of men as herders, being thus able to lead an independent 
existence, and the wife normally assists in tending the animats 
besides doing all the skinning and butchering. To the Hein, 
deer nomad marriage is a necessity: " no man can live a Loier- 
able life without having a separate house of his own and a 
woman to take flare of it." A man needs some one to mend and 
dry his clothes, he requires assistance with the herd, and urn 
like liis sedentary brother he must have a woman to lake cure 
of his lruveling4fmL ilonce it Is not surprising to learn that 
celibacy is somewhat more common among the sea-hunters, but 
womans indispcnsstblencRs In the nomadic hands Is coupled 
wiih a remarkable increase of her work, ilcr household duties 
have multiplied and economic labors have been superadded. 

I he Maritime hunter is hardly ever able to support more than 
on^ wife; among the nomads palygynous families occur with 
relative frequency, Indeed, a wealthy breeder will aspire to have 
one woman for each of his herds. Among the Maritime 
Chukchi a woman is almost bound in be a dependent; with the 
Hein deer people a widow has an opportunity of administering 
her husband's herds during her children's minority am:J T failing 
issue h she may even lord it over a second husband by virtue 
of her legacy. 

The alterations produced among the Chukchi by thp introduc¬ 
tion of reindeer are thus none the less significant bees use they 
cannot lie pigeonholed as either lowering or exalting woirmn*# 
pas it Eon, In a Maritime community she is a nnn-producer living 
n fairly easy life but uniformly supported by man: with the 
HeFndeer Chukchi she is flcdiumtlcslly active, is subject in a far 
harder lot nn the average, hut has a heifer chance to achieve 
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Independency The Chukchi cust thus proves that economic 
phenomena can be efficient cauws in the development o ( fern ini no 
status. 

Bat In view of the current tendency to ove rest ini ate economic 
motives it is worth while insisting that they merely constitute 
a co-determinant, if we compare the He indeer Chuckchi with 
the Ostyak, there are differences inexplicable through economic 
conditions since those condition a are alike. The Reindeer 
i'liuckchi does not buy his wife and he acquires none of Use 
absolute rights of an Oalynfc husband; his wife may leave him 
or he carried of! by her family notwithstanding his services 
before marriage. Again p under Ostyak custom a widow cannot 
inherit a herd of reindeer because no woman can hold property* 
hence all women are necessarily life-long dependents. In other 
words* it Is the pre-existing culture that largely determines 
hoiv a new economic factor shall affect woman's status. Since 
tho Chukchi held no anterior conception as to woman’s 
inability to hold property* it was possible for the new' factor to 
bring about a result that. Is barred by Ostyak ideology. If the 
Chukchi had conceived woman as a purchasable commodity, 
they would have submitted reindeer for bride-service; but their 
cultural traditions precluded that result. It might be objected 
Unit the lime element must he considered : that if the Chukchi 
bad owned reindeer for a sufficiently long period* the results due 
la reindeer breeding would be far more intensive. But this is 
an idle assertion until it is supported by some evidence; and 
if the Chukchi women were some time reduced to the level 
or their Ostyak sisters, it would bo a serious question whether 
the cause Is to be sought In I he common economic factor or 
rather, as would be my first assumption, in the gradual exten¬ 
sion by borrowing of sociological notion* found in the more 
western parts of Siberia, 

To sum up. The economic factor appears to have potency 
hut potency of a strictly limited kind, liable to be offset and 
even negatived by other determinants,) 
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COHRO-ATION WITH STAGES OF CIVILIZATION 

Hitherto nothing has teen said explicitly as lu Lho correla¬ 
tion of a higher status of woman with a higher at&ge of civillxa- 
liuis. However,, Crum fuels cited it is already clear what altitude 
the ethnologist must assume toward the popular opinion that 
woman's status is a sure Index of cultural advancement. That 
proposition is utterly at variance with the ethnographic data. 
In the very simplest hunting communities, among the Andaman 
Islanders and the Vedda, woman is to all intents and purposes 
man s peer. This does not hold for most of the higher primitive 
levels, say, for the average Bantu village, where woman, though 
hardly a mere slave, does not at all events rank as man’s equoL 
Finally, on the still higher plane of Central Asia and China 
woman la definitely conceived as an inferior being. Or, to 
Innfc at the matter from another angle, George Eliot and Mma. 
Steamier, in spite of their social infiu cnee* did not even remotely 
approach the legal position of the average Iroquois matron. 

Tills iooda ns hack to the original proposition that the codified, 
or nl least rationalized, customary law is not a uniform] v trust¬ 
worthy criterion of social phenomena. It is true that In lay 
far the majority of both primitive and more complex cultures 
woman enjoys, if we apply mir most advanced ethical standards, 
a less desirable position Ilian man. But the frequent assump¬ 
tion that she is generally abused or enslaved os compared with 
her Caucasian sister is a travesty of the facts, tn some regions 
ns among the Northern Athabascans, women were undoubtedly 
obliged to perform the heaviest tusks and in addition were 
bru^lly mall rented by their masters But it cannot te too ve¬ 
hemently slated that well authenticated instances of this sort 
are of extreme rarity. Much nearer to what may be considered 
the average primitive condition is that reported by Spencer and 
Gillen tor Central Australian '' Taking everything into account, 

. „ . the life of one of these savage w + omen T judged from the 
point of view of her requirements In order to make life mare 
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or less comfortable* is fur from lining the miserable one Hint is 
so often pictured," Usually the division of labor Is an equit¬ 
able nne. Often, to be sure, the wife appears constantly oc- 
e,ipied f while her husband enjoys prolonged periods of rest ; 
IniL by way of compensation I vis work, us among the Eskimo, 
Is of a more strenuous character and subjects lsim to frequent 
jeopardy of life nod iimb r As to property rights, even among 
bride-buying tribes the logical conseguences of purchase bavc 
been seldom drawn in rigorous fashion, Except in rare di¬ 
stances woman holds property and disposes of it at will. In 
buying ethnographic specimens In North America l never en¬ 
countered an Indian who would part with one of his wife's 
possessions or set a price for them prior to consultation with 
her, and South American travelers recount similar experiences. 
Apart from theory, primitive woman by farce of ber personality 
is probably as often thd ruling spirit of her home as with ns. 
This, as noted above, is equally true in the soph is Heated dvUI- 
zatlon of China, despite the abstract propositions us to feminine 
depravity concocted bj native philosophers. 

Regarding feminine disabilities, it Is necessary to allude to 
one feature of primitive psychology t the widespread burror of 
menstruation. This has often led to the segregation of worcirn 
In separate huts during the period of Illness— a usage so per¬ 
sistent that I was able to observe it in full vigor among the 
Idaho Khoshmii m late as IflML ( have little doubt that it is 
the fear rif polkrtftm from this cause that accounts for much 
of the debarment of women from acirvittes invested with an 
nltnnsphere of sanctity. It is Indeed sometimes avowedly the 
reason for dissocial ing women from certain sacred objects* 
Even educated Indiana have hoen known to remain under the 
sway of this sentiment, and its influence in imnddiog savage 
conceptions of the female sox as a whole should not be under¬ 
rated. The monthly Reclusion of women has been accepted tK 
a proof of lliFir degradation In primitive communities, but it Is 
far mo v* likely that the causal sequence is to be reversed and 
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'hat her exclusion from certain spheres of activity and conse¬ 
quently lessor freedom is the consequence of the awe inspired by 
the plienonemo of periodicity. 

That neither tills superstition* sentiment nor man's physical 
superiority has produced a far greater debarment of primitive 
woman, that she is generally well treated and able to influence 
masculine decision regardless of all theory as to her inferiority 
or impurity, that it is precisely among some of the rudest 
peoples that she enjoys practical equality with her mate,— 
these are the general conclusions which an unbiased survey of 
the data seem to establish. If contrary' statements have been 
31 ■metlmea made with much vehemence, they relate cither to 
exceptional tribes like the Chipewyan, or they are the result 
of misunderstanding,—moat co mmonly of the observation that 
primitive man does not practice that sentimental gallantry 
which comes to us as a heritage of the middle ages and which 
progressive women themselves repudiate as prejudicial to their 
dignity as human beitiga. + 
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CHAPTER IX 


P HO PETIT Y 

N OTIONS of property lingo every phase e[ social life. 

Marriage is in part consummated by the transfer of com- 
modifies and the woman acquired ns sa mate may her*elf he 
regarded as a chattel, a conception that reacts on her status 
in the family. Polygyny was seen to depend an the husband's 
fortune; and at least among the Wahunra temporary polyandry 
results from the lack of property for the purchase of an indi¬ 
vidual spouse- If the theory advanced In this book L& valid, 
the transmission of property has been a potent factor in (he 
creation of the sib organization; and in a subsequent chapter 
will be traced the Influence that wealth exerts on the develop¬ 
ment of rank and castes. So a volume might easily be written 
solely on the functions of property In society. In the 
present chapter we are concerned more particularly with 
the manner in which It is held and inherited, and in the 
forms It assume among primilive peoples; and above all must 
be attacked a moot-problem of long standing, the question in 
how far primitive tribes recognize individual ownership at all 
,r>r merely practise communism. 
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PRIMITIVE CDHMCTNISIH 

Thcwe who set out with the evolutionary dogma that every 
social cQoeJiikm now found in civilization must have developed 
from some condition far removed from it through a series of tmn- 
sitlonai stagey will consistently embrace the hypothesis that the 
property sense so liighly developed with us was wholly or largely 
wanting in primitive society, that It must have evolved from 
its direct antithesis, communism in goods of every kind. This 
a&sumillion is demonstrably falsa; nevertheless something may 
be urged in extenuation of those who deny to savages and tu 
early man the notion of private ownership. 

In the fin4 [dace, while full-hedged communism, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all personal rights, probably nevEr occurs, collective 
ownership, not necessarily by the entire community hut possibly 
by some other group, Is common. As marriage was seen to bo 
in certain respects an arrangement between groups of kindredi 
so property is often associated with a group rather than with 
an individual. That profound and in the highest sense histori¬ 
cally-minded thinker, Sir Henry fl.laine 3 was so powerfully im¬ 
pressed with certain phenomena he had observed in India that 
lie set forth the theory of collective ownership ns the ancient 
condition generally preceding personal property rights. w It 
is more than likely,' 1 he writes in Ancicnf Law B that joint- 
ownership and not separate ownership is the really archaic 
institution, and ihut the forms of properly which will afford 
us instruction will be those which are associated with the rights 
of families and of groups of kindred/ 1 Joint-ownership, ns 
already stated, is by no means necessarily communal owner¬ 
ship. The co-pmpiietors may be a pair of partners, an indi¬ 
vidual household, a club, a religious fraternity, a sib or that 
fraction of a mb comprising only close kindred through either 
father or mother. Bui there ore conditions where -in entire 
village Is settled by men of one father-sib who Jointly own the 
arable and waste- In such a case the landowning corporation 
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find ihe commune coincide and there is accordingly veritable 
communism within the precincts of tho village. 

Secondly p a legal state of communism is often simulated by 
phenomena belonging to quite a different category of social 
thought Even in our highly sophisticated civilisation the law 
sometimes fails to prevail because jurors are swayed hy ethical 
conceptions which public opinion esalU above th* decrees of 
jurisprudence. Where law is uncodLfled and possibly every 
tribesman Is linked with every other by some persona! bond, 
the practical effect of such sentiments is proportionately greater. 
Nevertheless, though the juridical point of view may become 
blurred. It is rarely effaced* and in many Instances the line 
of demarcation is drawn with unmistakable clearness. Thus 
hospitality is a primary element of Plains Indian etiquette. A 
host who should not regale a visitor at any hour of Ihe da> 
or night with such provisions as were at his commend would 
be set down as a churl and lose his standing in the community. 
But it sr a far cry from this generosity enforced by standard* 
of ethics and good breeding to a communistic theory that w ould 
permit (he guest to appropriate food unbidden. No such theory 
is maintained or put into practice, hence the rights of private 
ownership remain unchallenged, ft is true that many primitive 
societies assume an altitude toward the necessities of life which 
puts them into a distinct category of possession", the theory 
being that in circumstances of stress nn one shall go hungry 
so long as any one holds supplies of edible". Rot that is a point 
cf view Intelligible from the precarious existence led by many 
of these peoples, and doubly intelligible since the European 
War has familiarized us with the issuance of ration cards. 

Another example may he cited to Illustrate Ihe reality of the 
difference between ethica and law among the same group of 
Indiana, A Crow warrior whn had organized a. marital ex¬ 
pedition and returned covered with glory was in strict theory 
sole master of the booty coptnred, just as he was wholly re¬ 
sponsible for any loss of men. A man who exercised his legal 
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prerogatives to the limit of actually retaining everything for his 
□wn use would certainly be Runted for his greed and would 
hardly succeed in recruiting followers fur a second venture. To 
hoard the spuds in miserly fashion is at repugnant to Crow 
sentiment that probably no captain ever thus laid himself open 
tu universal reprobation. But it i* quite clear from native 

ate meats that if hts had chosen to do AO f his soldiers would 
have been without redress. These men jeopardised their lives 
under the captain's leadership* yet there was so little recogni¬ 
tion of couimimieUe privilege thnl they were hound fco put up 
with lheir leader’s disposition of the wealth their joint efforts 
had accumulated. 

Tile reality of private ownership among ruder peoples i& far 
too import an l Us be csiablistied hy a pair of random illusLra- 
l ions. Indeed, the longer portion of Ibis chapter w ill lie devoted 
to this subject* For a preliminary orientation a few* additional 
examples vritt prove serviceable. 

An encellent missionary observer mentions the Kal of Mew 
Guinea as a communis Hie people. Yet on the next page tie 
writes that a thief caught in the net on another man's field 
may he put to death at once without fear of revenge by the 
- ; liiin culprit's kin, that men who have stolen such valuables 
boar's tusks or dog's teeth must flee for their lives, that every- 
fnih-lree has Bs owner. A native may indeed plant a fruit- 
tree on a stranger's soil but he is not permitted lo erect his 
hut there without leave. Proprietary rights to game are 
established by the hunter who first eights it; similarly a man 
who discovers a bird's nest is reckoned its rightful owner. 
When a Kai desires to tut a tree and is interrupted in his fask n 
he may establish a title to it by a property mark and no one see¬ 
ing this will much it- Add to these illustrating Instances .if in¬ 
tangible possessions to he described later, and it b obvious Ihut 
the Kai have well-defined not Sons of private ownership. Their 
alleged communism is reduced simply to a sense not of com¬ 
munal but of family solidarity that prompts relatives to assist 
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one another in the purchase of wives and in cebperate in labors 
Irm^tnding: the powers of a single Individual. 

A still belter case for critical scrutiny is furnished by the 
Arctic population* precisely because many of iheir usages redly 
smack of communism. in GreenbEid a large whale is not 
considered the exclusive property of the harponners but is shared 
by passive spectators though they number a hundred. A man 
was privileged In use a trap not For some time set bv its owner 
and the latter had no claim to the catch. In Baffin land when 
food is scarce a seal's flesh and blubber are distributed by the 
hunter among all the Inhabitants of I he settlement. This in- 
difference to Individual property rights is also well exemplified 
by the Eskimo about Bering Strait; 11 , . . if a man bor¬ 

row* from another and fails to return the article he is not 
hetd to account tor it. This is done under the general feeling 
that if a person tins enough properly to enable him to lend some 
of it, ho has more than he needs. The one who make* the loan 
under the circumstances does not feel Justified in asking a 
return of Lhe article and waits for It lo be given back volun¬ 
tarily/ 1 

The conceptions underlying such usages recur in almost 
identical form among those Asiatic tribes whose mode of life 
most closely approxiniales that of the Eskimo. The ideal hunter 
of ancient Koryak times li heaps the results of the chase on the 
shore, and bids the Inhabitant* of the settlement divide among 
themselves, and he takes for himself only what is left " With 
the Chukchi a man who has kilted a walrus does not appro- 
prtate to Idmadf the product of his labor foul shares it with all 
passive bystanders. 

But a closer reading of lhe sources shows that even in these 
unusually communistic societies the individualistic motive, 
while submerged. Is not wholly larking, end at the same time 
it supplies ns with an explanation of the predominant com¬ 
munism. From superstitious or other reasons Individual rights 
are in some cases acknowledged without challenge. When a 
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wbfllc lisig drifted to the Chukchi shore, the meat is indeed 
shared by nil present, hut the whalebone belongs ivholly lo the 
person, whether child nr adult, who first sighted the whale: 
appropriation by anyone else would be sinful and cause the 
death ol the transgressor. Analogous notions have been re¬ 
corded among the Central Eskimo and South Green Ian dc rs- 
W«l of Hudson Bay the hunler who first strikes a walrus re¬ 
ceives the tusks and one of the fare-quarters. The Koryak and 
Yukngliir recognize private ownership at least of clothing and 
ornaments, while certain other possessions are neither personal 
nor communal hm bound up with the household. A Chukchi 
custom brings us to the core of the matte)*. A man with an 
cstra hoot allows his neighbors to use it: " J1 is contrary to the 
*ense of justice of the natives lo allow a good boat to lie idle on 
shore, when near by are hunters In reed of one." Nothing is 
paid for the use of such a boat even In eases of extraordinary 
go'Ml luck. In oilier words, Arctic society recognizes iwo 
axioms the altruistic sharing of food supplies nnd the necessity 
for effective use of extant means of economic production, Arctic 
communism thus centers tn purely economic considerations. 
Apart from them there is room for the assertion of individual¬ 
istic motives. 

It follows from the foregoing that we cannot content our¬ 
selves with a blunt alternative * communism versus Individual¬ 
ism, A people may be communistic as regards one type of 
goods, yet recognize separate ownership with respect In other 
forms or property. Further, the communistic principle may 
hold not for the entire political unit of however high or low 
an order bul only within the confines of a much smaller or 
differently constituted class of Individuals, in which ease Ihcra 
will he Indeed collectivism hut nnl communism In the proper 
sense of the term. These points must he kept In mind when 
surveying successively the primitive law of immovable and 
movable property, of immaterial wealth and of Inheritance. 1 
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Tenure or La™ 

Primilive real estate law is affected by a variety of drcuiu- 
stances- It is often correlated with Llio political condition of ti 
people and the conception uf chieftaincy in vogue among them 
The economic status is naturalty of great Importance, and 
geographical factors, impotent by themselves, may in combina¬ 
tion with the culture of the occupants exert a considerable 
influence. It will be convenient to group tribes according to 
their moans of sustenance and to examine briefly the regulation 
of land ownership among typical hunters, stock-raiser?, and 
tlUftiS* 

It is often assumed that when peoples support themselves by 
the chase there is of necessity communal ownership of the bunt- 
ing-graunds. This proposition, howfiver, has been not only 
seriously shaken hut invalidated hy testimony from a number 
uf distinct regions. It holds for such areas us the North 
American Plains and for such tribes as the Maidu of California 
and the Thompson River Indians of I British Columbia, but not 
generally* The last two instances ore instructive because 
virtual communism for members of the tribe was coupled by 
these peoples with Jealous exclusion of all aliens. That is to 
suy p the tribe regarded a certain area as its hereditary grounds 
open to exploitation by any native, but resented trespasses by 
others. An intruder on Thompson River territory forfeited 
bis life, and the Maidu safeguarded their boundary lines by an 
elaborate system of sentry service- Tribal socialism was 
qualified only as regards certain Improvements on the land; if a 
Thompson River Indian or Maldu hod constructed a deer- 
fen ee nr fishing-station, he was entitled to the exclusive use of 
what his Individual efforts hod produced and the licht descended 
to his heirs, Thanks to Professor Speck's capital Investigation 
of northeast om Atgoukmn groups, St must now be regarded 
as an established fact that in parts of North America not only 
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fRirh Improvements but the hunting-grounds themselves were 
the property of individual families. "The whole territory 
claimed by each tribe was subdivided into tracts owned from 
time immemorial by the same families and handed down from 
generation to generation. The almost exact bound* of these 
territories were known and recognized, and trespass, which, 

■ indeed, was of rare occurrence, was summarily punishable.' 1 
Among the Timiskanting the penalty might hi> death, though 
more commonly witchcraft was resorted to. As a matter of 
courtesy the privilege of hunting over a domain might be grant- 
ed to another family, hut It was understood to he Lem pnr- 
try. if dire necessity had prompted trespass, the poacher at 
least fell obliged to transmit the pelts to the injured landowner. 
Only when alt the male claimants to a tract had died off, it was 
parceled out among the surviving families. The boundaries 
were so definitely established that Dr, Speck succeeded in map¬ 
ping the districts held by each family. Quotations from 
■tider travelers are rightly Interpreted by Professor Speck to 
indicate ft rather widespread recognition of individual hunting 
privileges among the Eastern and Central Canadian Indians. 
Similar evidence may be adduced from the coast of British 
Columbia, where each house group owned its salmon creek 
or portion thereof, while individual families held their own 
halibut and shellfish banks, berrying and root-digging patches, 

A word of caution is here required. When speaking of indi¬ 
vidual families, our authorities often fall to define their precise 
meaning. An individual family in the sense in which I have 
hitherto used the term would include both parents, hut at least 
Professor Speck shows clearly that the titles he is discussing 
are not associated with the bilateral unit but with its male 
head and his mole descendants. This is quite natural, because 
hunting is a masculine employment and primitive societies tend 
to connect effective utilization with ownership, which In this 
case automatically excludes women. Another question arises 
as to the possibly joint ownership of a tract by several brothers. 
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To whol extent did such sharing of proprietory righto conflict 
with Individual ownership 1 .' While our data ore not altogether 
conclusive on this point, so much appears dearly: territory 
rights were tit must verted in a body Of close ninud-kindred 
through the fulher, never in a mure inclusive body of real ur 
,,illative kin, never in a (anger political group, Communal 
ownership in any legitimate sense of the term ie thus excluded. 
The only point that remains doubtful is whether Ihe hereditary 
hind belonged to one man individually or was shared with his 
sons or his brothers. My personal interprelation of Professor 
Speck’s data Is that both conditions arose at different times, 
that j-int ownership was simply d»e to joint inheritor t«m 
the father, but that there was at least a tendency hi adjust 
matters on a purely individualistic basis toy occasionally align¬ 
ing to each son a special domain. 

The attitude of the Australian aborigines toward their land 
is extremely interesting. A local group, not necessarily the 
whole tribe but possibly the localized male portion ««f the 
father-sib, as among the Kariera, occupied a certain trad and 
was indissolubly connected with it. Wars occurred but the 
notion of expropriating the vanquished never even dawned upon 
the mind of the conquerors. It is not surprising, then, to learn 
thal naturalization In some other group was likewise incon¬ 
ceivable. “Just as the country belonged to him the Kariera), 
so he belonged to it.” Trespass was extremely rare and the 
white settlers In West Australia found it difficult to make black 
shepherds herd sheep anywhere but on their ancertriLl terri¬ 
tories. Information on some of the tribes suggests that the 
intensity of this attachment to a particular tract of country 
may toe due to mystical reasons, more especially, to the local- 
iiatlon el Lite individual's totomic ancestors; removal to anolher 
region would destroy contact with these mythical beings. 
Apart from the association of definite groups with special 
localities, there are important regional differences 
Kariera exploited each tract of land in common, ao that any 
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member of a fathtr- 3 ib might at any li me hunt over the com 

t ; !rrlt,,r> " r l!ae oi {Jroducta without limitation by 
spcca! proprietary claims. Not so j„ Queensland. wh„ e h J. 

, ie8 ' 111 llr - S ^ L ' k ' s s “. hold the right of guthcr- 

tig roots or seeds and of hunting In particular spots. Poach- 

I""?"' ll0t reBardeti “ * «ri«* «*nce if com. 

1±1 [r . y a Mlow-lrUesnaq. Generally, the prerogative* 
nan ioned descend to brothers and sons hut J n one distort 
patches of edible plants are apportioned among the women 
and inherited by their daughters 

Ved(J ! J Ceyl0n ,uay be as a hunting 

^ P !*T r « narfeahl >- «nt» of ownership, which cl 
traded the nn| JM of the while observers as early a* the seven- 

" ! JTT' EACh gT ° UP ' IUce tl]e Mflidu - meticulously 

guarded ts boundaries by means of archers, and trussing 

d t„ serious bloodshed. But unlike the M*Jdu the Vedda also 

Dr. Sell**™ J 

l 1(1 ma f the lerpilories * distinct Henehedda families * 
Wan would not hunt even on his brother’s land without per¬ 
mission ; and if game ran into an alien region the owner d 
die soil was entitled to a portion of Its flesh. The conditions 

of rr i T a give us an insim intn ihe (ru ° nn|i(re 

dda ownership. Such transfers of Mils or pools were 
normally made only to children and Sons-ln-law, hut not with- 

Wi^thl ** ”* ry "“ ! * mtmber " f lIie fanifly. 

Iher this means merely every adult son or also includes 

the brothers whose birthright fa hunt on the owner’s land Is 

W * ™ At all events, there was a non-com! 

mimitl, though collective, interest in real estate 0lJ the t 

o cose Id n i.d-kin 1 1 red. To symbol ire and ratify cmveyancc 

of hisTcefh^'^ 1 1 ! h L neW ° Wner 8 ® t0ne or two - t0 w h^h one 
T his teeth might be added. Us.,ally the boundary of ftn 

™t!T " efI * nnt,JraJ felitUres ’ a mark re- 

ST HiTr drawn b<>W Wa5 cul trunks 

tig Hie Hue nf demarcation 
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We thus ftnd incontestable evidence Llmt hunting tribes not 
infrequently rccugniz* ucm “Communal, inheritable claims to 
particular portions uf lhe tribal territory. 

Among pastoral peoples, there is usually a highly developed 
sense of private ownership us regards their live-stock but in tike 
matter of Laud, which alone concerns us aL present, there is 
frequently complete or pearly complete communism. A Masai 
shores pasturage with all the other inhabitants of his district 
and when the grass is exhausted there is a general eiodue. In 
this region the steppe is admirably adapted for grazing so that 
the herders have on abundance of territory at their command* 
Among the Toda likewise the local group, which here coincides 
with the *ti>, owns tike pasture land collectively. The Hot¬ 
tentot practised tribal communism with regard to grazing "and, 
but formerly intertribal warfare was often waged for the pos¬ 
session of suitable grounds. Nevertheless one form of immov¬ 
able property was associated with individual families,—the 
huflhea from which the people derive the tiara gourd, Tres¬ 
passing on n<?ra patches ]ed to complaints before the headman 
if fel]aw4rlbesmen were at fault, while pouching strangers were 
mercilessly shot down. 

Far more complicated arrangements obtain among the Kargin, 
who own immense herds of sheep* gouts, caltle + and horses.. 
Camels are raised only on a small scale and in pasturing them 
the communal principle Is generally observed* But the 
natural requirements of the other epecies under the existing 
pKi^raphicai conditions necessitate ft careful partition of avail¬ 
able territory. In the summer the herds need well-irrigated 
plains not infested by an excess of insect pests: the winter 
resort must afford shelter against the rigors of the weather, 
on abundance of water aud wood, and pushups fr * p from 
heavy snowfalls. Since the prerequisites for favorable winter 
quarters are far less readily secured, the earlier history of 
the Kirgiz hordes consisted largely in squabbles over the best 
winter territories. These bickerings have long since ceased* and 
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111 the sillies of tile last century- each family was f Qlirid tn 
possession ol an hereditary winter domain. Since the neces- 
sily for land varies with the size of one's herds, tills system 
is inevitably connected with a transfer of territory in accor- 
dance with exigency- A breeder whose stock multiplies must 
purchase additional pasturage; if his herds diminish hi 3 land 
becomes partly useless and It to that extent sold. The winter 
quarters are Usually marked off by natural boundaries, such 
as streams, hills „ r lakes; failing these, their coniines are 
indicated by posts or rocks. The limits of each preserve are 
generally known, and every individual is assisted bv his sib in 
wording off trespasses. In marked contrast to this apportion- 
raeDt ol Wlllter dunlElill s is KirgiE practice relating to the 
summer pasturage, which la not owned privately al all but 
shared by the wbdk community ia.il). Here is once more a 
striking illustration of the futility a, tossing about convenient 
but meaningless catchwords. The Kirgii are neither com- 
nuimsts nor individual,** b. an absolute sense as regard, the 
ownership of land: they are the former in one season of the 
year, the latior in o-iiolhei*^ 

0 “V h * real eBt!UC ,a ' v of lribcs dependitig on tillage 

iu nT ^ J * r ft ° n toth aettuty whiitis worn, vmtuJd 
!o Norm Tm^ Thia a PP”<* "ilh special force 

i ,, * ’ " fiero our ignorance is deplorable. This 

« Pirtly clue to the extinction of primitive usage over lunie 
I>i,rtlQna uf ih * cantlnqut hut far more to the befuddftoJ 
a^L iJty cjf thfl alb dogma. Any statement in th& literature mem 
lunlng the sib as the proprietory* unit should be subjected to 
close* scrutiny, for this is frequently not an observed Vet 
bill an unjustifiable inference from observed facts Thus the 
retention of property within the alh must not be confounded 
with ownership bv the sib. When a Hop! woman dies her 
hnuse is Inherited by her daughters, members of her sih n- 
■mwiiM.UMw.t: « j pe , „, t teMra ■ 

"" MW* o, tt, ai b. Firel of I1 „ p . ltw llie 
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are excluded from house ownership so that roughly half of Lhc 
gib cannot possibly figure m owners, Secondly, there is nn 
cnI lee live ownership of a house by all the women of the sib 
but at best by all the actual female descend ants through 
females of the deceased. The law of inheritance may, as 1 
have myself argued, lead to the notion of the sib, hut that is 
very different from assuming that the fully developed sib in¬ 
cluding not only remote hut also merely putative kin holds pro¬ 
perty as n corporate body. 

For the £ufii there is uncontroverted evidence that the land 
was never held by the sib. Communal properly exists inas¬ 
much as the unused soii T the streets and welts are free to all 
the Zufil; but the fields, corrals, bouses and chattels belonged 
to individuals or household groups of blood kindred. This 
view of Kroner's only corroborates Mrs. Stevenson's earlier 
statement: “The fields are not owned by clans (sibs) ± and the 
ZtifVls claim that they never were so owned/" Title Is aerp fired 
by simple appropriation and tillage, and it is important to note 
that alienation may occur. The little gardens tended ex. 
dusively by women are transmitted to their daughters; this 
evidently has nothing to do with sib ownership but merely with 
the same principle that makes hunting territories descend from 
father to son. 

Where ancient conditions have suffered to a greater extent 
from the hi fineries of civilisation positive statements cannot ho 
safely made. Thus Dr + Speck leaves us In doubt whether 
particular portions of the arable Yuchi territory belonged to 
individuals or to sibs. Nevertheless* when he speaks of occu¬ 
pation and utilization establishing ownership and of comer 
stones with optional designs serving as property marks, the 
presumption is in favor of privnle proprietorship. 

For by far the most precise data on horticultural holdings 
in America north of Afexlco we are indebted to Dr. G. L, Wilson'* 
researches among the Htfatsa* His data have already been 
used to show how Use notion of a mother-sib might naturally 
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develop from the assignment of all horticultural Inborn and 
holdings to the wottfcn* There is no quest! up that the sisters 
and their defendants who jointly cultivated a plot Mm shared 
the produce, and in this sense collective proprietorship may be 
ascribed to thE Hidatsa, But Wilson's informants leave no 
doubt that it was invariably the actual blood kindred through 
the mother not the larger mother-sib that cultivated and owned 
the piot lit tbs rich bottom lands of I lie Missouri the women 
of a family, i.e., the grandmother, her daughters and daughters’ 
daughters, made a clearing* which was subsequently hounded 
with wooden stakes, stones or lilt lo mounds. Difficulties some¬ 
times arose through c>nflicUng claims, but there? was a strong 
sentiment against quarreling about land and usually an 
amicable settlement was arrived at by offering compensation 
for a ceded strip. Thera was, however, probably no sale of 
ontire gardens. When a woman died, her relatives sometimes 
failed to appropriate her plot. In that case some other woman 
might use It but not before asking permission of the deceased 
owner's family. 

With regard to ancient Mexico Bandeller has lavished nl! 
the resources of his vast erudition on an attempt to interpret 
the historical sources in n sense favorable to Morgan's sit? 
scheme. Rejecting completely the notion of a Mexican feudal 
monarchy that had fonen popularized by early Spanish annalists, 
he conceived central Mexico as a confederacy of independent 
tribes w r hich had Indeed subjugated other populations but never 
to a condition of vassalage. That is to say t instead of acquiring 
dominion over the soil of lhe vanquished, the conqueror* con¬ 
tented themselves with exacting tribute, certain plots being 
segregated for crops to he surrendered to them. As for the 
hereditary territory of the dominant tribes, or indeed of any 
other native peoples, the father^lb (for Bandolier identified the 
aboriginal term ralpuUi as a designation for Die sib] formed 
the proprietary' unit quite independently of olher tribal sub¬ 
divisions. Alienation was impossible. II a sib became extinct* 
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itg lands were added to these of JirmlhcT with imitiftpjatt ter* 
ritory or were distributed amoiif: llie remaining slbs, The sib 
trad was parceled mu among runic members, who were obliged 
to cultivate their allotment nr at lensl in provide substitutes 
if rither duties Interfered with horticultural labors. Otherwise 
Uifljr plots reverted to the sib ul the close of a two-year period 
and were re-flll"tt<?fi. The function of supervising llto distri¬ 
bution of land belonged to the chief of the sib, ossisled by a 
council of its elders. Utindelier strongly insists that even the 
tribal chiefs had no territorial domains in a feudal sense hut 
merely held certain plots as sib members, while certain other 
plots were reserved for their official requirements without any 
notion of ownership by the chiefs. In short, Bamleiier’s view 
Is that the abstract notion of ownership by either chief of 
notion was foreign to the Mexican unlives; that the sib had fin 
inalienable possessory riuht In its territory; while the indi¬ 
vidual families merely enjoyed the hereditary usufruct of pi vis 
wjihin I he sib area, 

Unfortunately none of Buitdtlier'ft successors has re-eiomlned 
the Spanish chronicles with equal thoroughness and accordingly 
Itir.i discussion cannot be considered closed. Bandoliers con¬ 
tention th:i.L feudal overlords ware unknown in Mexico will 
probably stand, and the collective tenancy of land by the cal- 
putH with mere usufruct by individual families is accepted 
by Ibo latest writer on the subject On the other hand* there 
is serious doubt whether the colfwIK were feither-slbs; Dr* 
Spin den interprets them rather as military organ itutions 
taking Into their membership all the men nt the tribe. 11 A 
complete rein v estimation of all the older sources without theor¬ 
etical prspassetalon is thus indlspenaable for a satisfactory 
tinder standing of ancient Mexican land tenure. 

Precise statements os to Sooth American conditions ore not 
abundant. In a country practising a form of state socialism 
iiko ancient Peru Individual land ownership would hardly be 
expected. By a tripartite division lands were set aside for 
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priestly and governmental UBes. the residue retuulning for 
the support of tils population at large. Tracts were possessed 
by the fathcr-sth (atfiiu), and within each of them the several 
families received an adequate allotment for utilization. For the 
Chibcha we have an over-summary declaration that real esiale 
was individually owned j “ La propitdad iadiifidtiai dc Jrts 
ficrrfl* esisda enter for Cti Htcftas, y Iqs bit net raises sc trans- 
inUlari par hertneia d for mvjtret y d tin kijos dr! difunta" 
Somewhat greater detail would certainly be welcome. From 
the ruder tribes, both individual and communal ownership are 
reported, Jo the northwest Amazons the tribal plantations 
belong to the chief, apparently not been use he exercises any 
abstract dominion over the soil hut from the practical reason 
that since sill the unattached females In the communal dwelling 
belong to him he is best able to cultivate the fields. This In 
no way prevents Individual Indians who have private lodgings 
in the bush from having their special patches of manioc. Tribal 
boundaries are often carefully maintained. Within them the 
(iiikniri plant communally, though Schmidt observed that on 
(he Kulischu communal labor created a usufructuary and pos¬ 
sessory Tight for an individual by making a clearing for him. 

Tims, so far els the scanty data permit any generalization, 
it appears that the Maw World aborigines followed q variety 
of systems as to land tenure. Communal ownership certainly 
occurs, especially In the south, non-communal though collective 
sib ownership has fit least been vigorously asserted, while 
ownership by close blood-kin through the mother occurs among 
Ihe Hidatsa and individual ownership in Zufthi 
With relatively few exceptions American society was organised 
ntt a democratic basts. As we pass to the remaining conti¬ 
nents, the effect of other polities on land ownership often 
appears with great clearness, especially where as in Africa and 
Oceania greater and lesser degrees of monarchical power are 
found side by side. 

As a result (if their political conceptions the African aborigines 
frequenter consider the hind Hie king's or chirrs properly. It 
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fallows that purchase of land becomes Impossible. Neverthe¬ 
less apart from restrain! on otic Elation the man to whom ter¬ 
ritory has been allotted may become Us absolute master. The 
method pursued by ibe Thongo may be used fur it lustration. 
A headman, having obtained from the king a considerable 
tract of land* apportions Si among his follow-villagers, who 
begin to till Uid. most fertile sections of their allotments. Who in 
a newcomer wishes to settle on the territory* he ig taken to 
an uncultivated plot, of which the boundaries are Used by 
natural landmarks, such as trees, lakes or ant-hills. Hence¬ 
forth he is rightful occupant of the premise^ but if he leaves 
either because of dissatisfaction with the soil or some personal 
difficulty wiih his neighbors, the property cannot be sold, but 
escheats to the grantor. On the other hand. In the annual 
course of events possessory rights descend to the grantee's heirs. 
The headman's title would similarly be invalidated if he left 
the country, irrespective uf the period of his occupancy. Hut 
so long as the tenant remains In possession, his control is un¬ 
disputed and he may in turn parcel out hla territory among 
ins kinsmen. Strangely enough, the grantor surrenders his 
interest to such an extent that ho must obtain the tenant's leave 
for so much as picking up ratting fruit from the assigned tract. 
In this and other details there is naturally local variation 
among the Uanlu, and much doubtless depended on the pow ers 
of Individual headmen nod rulers, yet on the whole one derives 
the impression that tenure was relatively secure. Thus, among 
some of the southern tribes a chief might indeed expel a com¬ 
moner from his estate and seize his standing crops on behalf 
of another chief, but it was illegal lo dispossess the cultivator 
in favor of another commoner. An interesting deviation from 
Thonga practice Is also noted for their southern congeners In 
case of abandonment. This did nut void the title: the former 
occupant might roc aver the arable formerly used by him, 
though he had no claim to the grounds broken up and brought 
under cultivation, by the newcomer. 

Among the Sou them Bantu, then, the cultivator remains a 
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leimTil, though generally one in secure occupancy of his land, 
effective use of the soil by a grantee depriving the grantor or 
”? ° ne clse ot lhc ***“ ^ Interfere, except an or. time, for politi- 
cnl offences. So fur as 1 am able tu see, the jH-swssory rights 
are held individually. 

Among the Ewe of Togoknd chiefs are of rather less conse¬ 
quence than among the Zulu and their relatives. On the other 
hand, the individual seem, to count for Jess » B compared with 
the group of his patrilineal kindred- These two conditions give 
« different coloring to Ewe real estate law. Each tribe m.d each 
village has its distinctive domain carefully demarcated from 
that of neighboring units of like order by boundary lines marked 
with a species of shrub generally used for this purpose Within 
the village area each paternal family has its own land, which 
is again property bounded. Theoretically the title is based on 
ancestral appropriation and prescription. So far as the 
tribal and village land is concerned, ownership is public The 
subdivisions of the village area are owned by groups of patri- 
Imea] blood-kind red with the beads of families acting a8 :l ,j- 
iiunist rotors. The head of a group i3 obliged to other 

member* j n times of sire®, and any kinsman is permitted to 
till n portion of the hereditary soil. A family of diminishing 
numbers may cultivate only a relatively small portion of the 
land they own, nevertheless their title does not lapse through 
non-use. Other families arc permitted to occupv plots in such 
cases without the necessity of paying rent but they are required 
tu observe local customs os to rest days and to plant palm 
seeds so that the owner may some day have a palm grove on 
nsi property. Within the paternal family group there la hardly 
Individual ownership: occupation of a definite plot by one 
member Is neither prejudicial to the Interests of fellow-members 
in the land he nils nor does It Interfere vflh the cultivator's 
nghls to the hereditary land outride hjs plot. So for as personal 
tj fcs they M lo hold only for the palm-trees 
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Since the very existence of the Ewe rests on the possession 
(,I their lie hi a, a sale of the ancestral property as a. whole is 
out of the question and formerly it was deemed preferable in 
cuse of debt to sell or pawn members of the family who had 
contracted the obligation. It happens, however, that special 
patches are sold with the consent of the administering head -I 
the group. In such cases, there is a strong likelihood that the 
fellow-members will strain every effort to retrieve possession of 
the herditary plot by re-purchase. Otherwise the transferred 
property is transmitted to the buyer s heirs according to custom¬ 
ary rules of inheritance. Conveyance is not without its formal¬ 
ities* The purchaser pays the price agreed upon, then the seller 
brings a fixed amount of cowrie shells to be divided between 
him and the buyer. Next a string of cowries is divided into 
halves and tom In the middle, whereupon each party ties his 
half of the string with the shells to his stool or carrying-basket 
as documentary' evidence of legal purchase. Finally both buyer 
and seller, accompanied by witnesses, repair to tbe transferred 
property, where three shots must he discharged- This counts 
ns a public ratification of the sale and is the first point ascer¬ 
tained by Judges in cases of subsequent litigation. If it can 
be shown that the customary shots were fired on the field, tho 
title i3 established. Dissensions concerning land ownership 
have always been common and were formerly adjudicated by 
the chief and a commission of two expert advisers, before whom 
each litigant was obliged to recite the names of all the preceding 
owners and to indicate the boundary lines of the estate In dis¬ 
pute. Failure in cither respect led to an adverse decision. 
Sometimes an nrdenl was resorted to and the disputant who 
firm died was regarded as the wrongful claimant. 

The real estate law as outlined above did not hold for Ihe 
kingdom of Dahoini, where the autocratic ruler was in theory 
absolute owner of all the land, of which he merely permitted 
or specially granted the usufruct to individual cultivators. Ac¬ 
cordingly "it was his prerogative, though it was not normally 
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ftsereteftj, to oust the possessor at will and invest whom he 
pleased with the fighta of occupancy. 

In the highly .farmed state of i; ean(ia the theory of tenure 
approaches, as in Dahomt, that or the feudal sjstem. The 
kmg is owner of atfc land and disposes ol It ul will wltli the 
exception or sib burial grounds u( long standing, which are 
hawe to Nation but not to a shifting of proprietorship. The 
king grants land to the chiefs, and the chiefs allot lesser tracts 
to the peasant who in retun. are obliged to work for them and 
raider military sendees. No sale of land is pos3ib i e since t|llit 
would be encroachment on the king's ownership, even the burial 
grounds remaining Inalienable. 

Thus in Africa the whole question of land tenun: assumes 
a distinct aspect. H j fl inextricably hound up with the nature 
and extent of royal dominion, which sometimes dwarfs the 
possessory rights of the occupant into those of a mere tenant 
? the masters will. Additional factors undoubtedly enter, as 
in the csss of the Ewe, where kinship solidarity lorgely con. 
fl’dis null, separate ownership of the soil. Considering that 

™ n r* dCV0!VeS B ° *"»* ° n ' he wo might 

expect to And women more prominently associated with terrl- 

n i trhl4j As a mnttffr «* a Kikuyu woman owns the 
patch she cultivates, and though Bakuba soil is the chiefs its 
produce belongs to the female planters. But such references are 
rare; m Africa the chattel conception of woman has generally 
prejudiced her proprietary status 

rn Oceania the Melanesia**, except where Influenced hy Poly. 
nesK.n exiimple, approach a democratic condition; the Poly¬ 
gons everywhere pH red nobility of descent but except In 

aln groups lived ruther In a commonwealth of gentlemen 
Mn in an autucraticaJly ruled Hate ; in Hawaii, however, and 

O » ! • w rni,a ! a ** bftdy ° f the groveled in 

rrrr ' mTicktn CS9te - These differences inevitably 
affected the law of land. 

In Melanesia generally I here ft l.ilJ e Indication of feudal 
tenure, nay, Codnngton cites an Interesting case of landless 
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chiefs. Even in Fiji, where under Polynesian influence chiefs 
attained un exulted position, responsibility to the ruler u an 
Individual twau to have arisen only through special conditions. 
According to Mr. Thomson, the chief as tribal representative 
would assign plots to fugitives asking for protection, and the 
tribute presented ta hint was at first divided up among his 
people. But by usurpation of prerogatives not originally vested 
in him he was able to make special levies and even to obscure 
the original term of tenure to the eitent of figuring us an over¬ 
lord to whom the tenants were personally subject. 

Speaking again in a general way, the waste lands were tribal 
property in the senses that any tribesman was permitted to 
possess, clear, and cultivate an unappropriated part of the area. 
An important distinction is drawn in tile Banka Islands and 
neighboring sections of Melanesia between ihe ancient here¬ 
ditary land and that recently reclaimed- The former belonged 
to the mother-slhs or at least to the constituent maternal 
families, so that when a man died his gardens became the pos¬ 
session of his sister's sons, all of whom jointly owned Ihe pro¬ 
perty and each of whom chose a plot within the fnheritiol estate. 
On the other hand, plots recently brought under cultivation 
by a man’s individual labor were his and descended to his 
sons, who did not hold in common, each becoming owner of a 
distinct part of the field. 

A very Interesting detail of Oceanian real estate law is ilia 
proprietorship of fruit trees apart from the soil on which they 
grow, a circumstance that has ted to much confusion on tlis 
part of colonial administrators. In Fiji!, in the Banks Islands 
and part of New Guinea the planter has an Indefeasible claim 
on coconnuts or other valuable trees even if he has not obtained 
leave to plant them on another man's soil, though permission 
is usually asked and granted. European settler* are accord* 
ingly obliged to indemnify not only the landowner but every 
native who has fruit trees standing on the property they are 
acquiring. 

Alienation of land was decidedly uncommon. In the Fijian 
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atJite of Reiva there were nine methods of transfer but In sis ol 
them there was definite provision for redemption by a special 
ceremony, though not for a spontaneous reversion of (lie pro- 
perty to the ij ne of original owners. Thus, an estate might be 
riven by the bride's fomily as her dowry to be used by ber 
husband and her male children. Fulling mule issue, the donors 
could redeem it with a suitable present, but until this formality 
was gone through the husband and his representatives could 
till or lease the land, though without rights of transfer There 
was no specified statute of I imitations, bat if the donors kin 
allowed the matter to lapse for three or four generations the 
descendants uf the grantee would be upheld by public sentiment 
in rejecting a subsequent offer of redemption gifts. 

Ftitan land tenure varied enormously In different localities 
and the statements of our authority, possibly reflecting tribal 
differences, are not wholly consistent as to the matter of com¬ 
munism. It Is. however, clear that at least in certain regions 
individual ownership was recognized- This was noticeably the 
case in Ilewu, where every plot hrul to be reclaimed from the 
river or sea by individual effort, which established personal 
proprietary rights. Indeed, it would seem that the Su-c idled 
communism of Fiji dwindles into the dominance of mo ml over 
legal conceptions; the land cultivated by a man and the trees 
he planted were his by legal right but the ethical claims hh 
kindred in practice went far to level the beneflls accruing to 
the holder of an estate with those derived by hi 3 kin. 

Probably, there is no part of Oceania In which individual 
property rights as conceived by us are better developed than In 
the Torres Straits Islands. Every rock and walcrhole had its 
owner, the only piece of common land being the village street 
(jardeiLs were leased, the first fruits constituting a sort of rent 
~ C T rari ;. 10 Wldesr ’ read Primitive usage, alienation 
11T! I 5tM,iUM Wtre atWabIe - A “ irate father 

ti " t m C 19 Ch,Mren or Qpportk,n »>l* property aiming 
them a i will, which proves that there was no innllonnhle birtln 

right to land nor joint ownership even by blood-kindred. 
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Id sharp contrast to the democratic polity of Melanesia stands 
the caste system of the Marsh a]] Islands. Here the upper and 
lower nobility held undisputed sway* looking down with 
supreme scorn upon their plebeian serfs and only granting to 
a middle-class of ' professional men Y a sort of feudal tenure of 
lands in return for distinguished services. It is thus merely 
the limited patrician caste that exercises proprietorship of the 
soil and its control is an absolute one. A nobleman's title is 
bused on inheritance or conquest; he may give away or ad I 
his territory at will though the lesser chiefs yield tribute to 
those of higher rank. The estates are cultivated by serfs who 
are completely subject to their master's caprice. Soma of these 
plebeian families are allowed to remain in the same spot for 
generations but such association establishes no claim to safe 
tenure. The serfs toil for their master, who is wholly sup¬ 
ported by them and in addition exacts an annual tribute. 

In New Zealand, un the other hand, a general equality of 
political status proved consistent with high veneration for noble 
lineage. The moss of the population may be described as 
lauded gentry, whose position In their tribe could never descend 
to the level of degradation characteristic of the Micro ucslaii 
serfs. The precise prerogatives ns to land accorded to chiefs 
and reserved to Individual tribesmen are not clear. Individual 
and collective rights, too* coexisted in a manner at times puzzl¬ 
ing. Generally it seems that communal claims related to the 
tribal area not yet definitely occupied ; but os soon as a man 
marked as his property a tree which he designed for a canoe his 
title would not be disputed. Unlike the Australians* the Mauri 
put Into practice the principle that the territory of the van¬ 
quished belongs to the victor; it was in fact regarded ns an 
indemnity for the lives lost by Ihe conquering host. Whether 
tenure conformed to the feudal pattern remains a question. 
The esteem in which chiefs were held* and indeed the specific 
statement that unappropriated tracts were parceled out by them 
as they saw fit, would indicate that conquered land too would 
he divided up according to this system. On tho other hand* 
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we are informed that in settling land secured in warfare any 
one might acquire pmprktary privileges hy active possession 
and would coins to own as much territory as he could travel 
round before meeting a rivo] prospectur. The setting up of his 
spear would then suffice as an emblem of occupancy, it is of 
course possible that these prospecting lours were among the 
prerogatives of higher rank. 

lille was allowed on a variety of contentions in addition to 
those of conquest and inheritance. For example, claims could 
1 m advanced on the ground that the litigant's ancestors had 
bet It buried on the disputed property, that his umbilical cord 
hud been cut on it, that he had Leon wounded or cursed there, 
and so forth. Thus purely religious or even fanciful notions 
obtruded themselves into the real astute law of this complex 
culture. Though the Maori were predominantly tillers of the 
soli, land represented a variety of economic values, and accord 
logiy specific privileges were owned by individuals or families. 
One might gall)or shellfish here or berries there, another had 
the exclusive right uf hunting birds in certain locales. It , s 
especially interesting to note the occurrence of multiple seisin- 
Sonnet hues one family had the right of digging fernr-iots in a 
certain place, while another hunted rate in the same area, 
in Samoa political conditions roughly resembled those of 
New Zealand. The information cm land tenure, though meager, 
presents the points at issue with greater clarity. Each district 
guarded its boundaries against the encroachments of neighbor, 
ing settlers. Within the district tile individual families, each 
represented by its heed, owned the estates in severalty The 
headman, in spite of their honorable position, could not alienate 
the land without consulting their kinsmen, who would other- 
wtae depose an arbitrary administrator of what was evidently 
tiled a# a family estate. 

Joint ownership by the family is a| M highly characteristic of 
the real estafe law of the IMgno of northern Lnjon, who mny 
■™ ** u flnal Illustration of land tenure among ruder peoples 
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To them, If to any people, nitty be applied Sir Henry Maine's 
timlon that primitive individuality is swallowed up in Iho 
family*—the family in this case apparently including kinsfolk 
from both the father's and the mother's side. Rice he Ids and 
in some measure forest lands are here held rather by trustees 
than by absolute owners* 11 Present holders/ 1 says Mr. Barton, 
H possess only a transient and fleeting possession, or heller, 
occupation, insignificant In duration In comparison with the 
decades and perhaps centuries that have usually elapsed since 
the field or heirloom came into the possession of the family." 
When there is one held and a multiplicity of heirs, the first¬ 
born lakes ii because apart from practical difficulties it ht 
deemed batter to have one powerful repressntatlvo of the 
family to whom the rest of the group may repair for aid than 
to divide the estate Into diminutive holdings occupied by men 
of little consequence in the community. As trustee the holder 
is by no means free to dispose of the property at will, but may 
do so only after proper consultation with his kinsmen. No 
trail afar b ever attempted without urgent necessity; such as the 
need for sacrifices lo secure the recovery of some member of 
Ihe family whose Ufa Is endangered by sickness; and con¬ 
veyance is solemnised in a manner lo which there is no paralli. l 
in the sale of personal possessions. 

Two forms of transfer outside the family occur, pawning and 
sale. If a landholder requires n loan, say* lo defray the ex¬ 
panses of a funeral, he may give his rice held as security to 
the creditor* who then plants and harvests the field until the 
amount is refunded. Whenever tike borrowed sum, usually 
equivalent lo about half Ihe value of ihe field, is restored, the 
estate reverts lo the pawner, with the qualification that Ihe 
creditor remains in possession until the crop is harvested. 
The transferee may in turn pawn thi' properly, but never far 
a greater amount than that advanced by himself- so that pay¬ 
ment nf the d^hl will restore the field lo the original b-M"r 
without undue friction, which might ol her wise result. All 
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pawning is witnessed by an agent through whom the loan is 
negotiated; hi# fee ja advanced by the creditor but it must be 
refunded with the debt 

Far greater solemnity is observed when a sale lakes place. 
The price is divided into ten parts, each represented by a 
notch cut in a slick or a knot in a string. The first two pay¬ 
ments are the heaviest and most be rendered within « set 
period while the time of the residuary payments remains tin- 
fixed. Possess]. m is yielded after the receipt of the initial 
amount. The witnesses include the sellers remote kin and the 
indispensable go-betweens who have arranged the whole trans¬ 
action and are entitled to a fee. The transfer of owners},ip 
is not possible without a ceremonial feast, and on the other 
hand the commencement of the eating nullities ail obligations 
on the buyer's part to render further payments. So that he some¬ 
times resorts to trickery to beguile the seller ijto premature 
banqueting. 

If the landholder abandon* a field and it is taken up, pre¬ 
pared and planted by another nmn without interference on 
(he part of the Hereditary occupant, the latter forfeits all right 
to the land for a length of time equal to that of his neglect 
to utilize it. At the end of that period the field reverts to ha 
former possessor, hut if he desires to regain it at an earlier 
dale he Is obliged to repurchase possession.! 

A review of the systems of land tenure described in the pre¬ 
ceding pages establishes beyond doubt the reality of that prirnl- 
tjve Joint ownership which so strongly impressed Sir Henry 
Maine. But it is by no means a fart that the co-proprietor 
always constitute a social unit or the same type. Communal 
ownership, apart fra m the general tribal area, we have en¬ 
countered only in that highly special case where a father-sib 
Is localized and thus becomes coextensive with (he commune 
Far more frequently proprietary privileges are shared by 
corporations of another type, groups 0 f dose blood-kindred 
unilateral as among the Ewe or bilateral as apparently among 
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the Ifugnn. That is In sny, there is nn communism in land 
fur as the territorial body goes but only within si strictly 
limited body of actual kind red. Further* joint ownership, 
while frequent. Is not universal, We also find individual pro¬ 
perty rights as in the Torres Straits and in ILuwu; nay, com¬ 
munism and Individualism so me Units coexist; as in the case 
of the Kirgiz pastures. The burden of the proof surely resin 
with these who believe in a universal stage of communal 
ownership antecedent to imfivldtiui tenure nf fund. Let them 
advance ividimefi to show that land was once communally 
owned in the Torres Straits; tlmt the Algonktuu at some 
definite period fulled to reeogrdze the individual hunters 
domain; that separate ownership was unknown to the Yeddn 
of some speci(led period* 

Fortunately it \a not necessary to assume altogether the at¬ 
titude of u passive skeptic. Baden-Powell's researches in India 
permit us to take the offensive and to show that In all proba¬ 
bility this region has witnessed an evolution cif real estate law 
diametrically opposite to that rashly assumed by speculative 
anlhropnlogfaljt* Baden-Powell points out that the area hi 
which joint villages prevail is considerably les> than half f 
that in which separate ownership of land predominates. M"re- 
over, this latter condition occurs precisely among the popula¬ 
tions possessing a ruder civilisation. The Kundh of Orissa 
furnish a capital illustration. Here the head of Ihe family 
alone owns Ihe homestead and the land attached to it. The 
sons live with him after marriage hut hold no property rights 
until their father's death, when the estate is divided equally 
among them. There is no trace of common ownership nor ol 
the allotment of fractional shares of the village urea to ihe 
several families. Each family clears and occupies a portion 
of the ample waste according to exigency. Once occupied in 
this fashion, land becomes heritable property that may he 
bought and sold. Upon this type of individual tenure by agrt* 
cultural aborigines there- was superimposed* in certain local- 
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ities, the principle of the Join l-vlllage,—often in the form nf n 
conquering nun-agricultural group assuming the dominion oF 
the soil ond degrading the native proprietors into mere tenants 
In such cases I he landlords formed a brotherhood owning the 
village urea Inclusive of the waste land as a unit estate. Shares 
might be assigned either on a pur capita hnria, each household 
receiving a number proportionate 1 * Its members; or the an cos- 
Iml shares were calculated according to Ihe pedigree table, 
so Chat the £idi‘ heir of one of the original assignees wnuM 
hold a larger territory than, say, one of three heirs. In a 
strlcl sense, Badcn*Fowell finds, there Is never a holding of 
the soil in common by any major group, though there Is a 
sense of kinship and obligation to mutual assistance; beyond 
a certain limit of blood-kinship the joint holding never goes. 
Equally Important la the conclusion that m so far ng the joint 
condition obtains, It Is M not original, but consequent on a prior 
iht§l€ title of the founder, grantee, etc., of the village; ills 
joint holding was the result of the joint-succession (on ancestral 
shares) to that one founder." 

Thus the intensive study of a single, though vast area, leads 
to an historical reconstruction that directly contravenes the 
sociological dagma of a primeval communistic tenure. This 
condition appears not as a universal but ns a highly specialized 
ease, as a lulc rather than an early development.® 


CHATTHi-S 

The primitive law ns to movable property is much simpler 
than that of real estate and may accordingly be treated in more 
summary fashion. Generally speaking, purely personal titles 
are mare clearly established than in the case of In ml. Com- 
man ism with respect to plantation!?; may go hand In hand with 
complete individual Ism in punt of chattels. Thi* applies e 
to the Bnkairi where every man and woman has personal 
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property. It Is particularly note worthy tlmt [tie right of women 
to such possessions Is not challenged even where their steins 
is one of definite inferiority. An Ewe woman is bought by her 
husbiuid ami ri-gartieii ns incapable of inheriting land, hut she 
may hold movable property, such as goats and poultry, and the 
L'nit.m grown by her efforts is given to her husband only in 
return for compensation. It is nut less remarkable that suine- 
l Linos even I lie child’s individual property rights are regarded 
ns inviolable. On a Paviotso reservation in Nevada I once 
offered to purchase a little boy’s blanket. Hi* parents not only 
referred the request to him as the rightful owner but were 
willing to abide by the ridiculously low price he set. width in 
fairness 1 felt obliged to raise. In Jlnuil Dr. Schmidt bad a 
similar experience in attempting to purchase the mat of mi 
eleven-yeur-old hoy, which his father refused to soil without the 
hoy’s consent. 

Often the title to movable property rests on individual effort; 
tills is why women so common!y own the pottery they have 
manufactured. Another principle relates to what might be 
called effective ull fixation. Each Ytiiogliir owns his clothing, 
(he hunter owns his gun, the woman her sewing implements. 
Nevertheless this very notion may lead to a collective rather 
than personal ownership; the Yuknghlr consider bn ills, houses 
mid nets as the joint property of the entire family, [tut Ihese 
widespread principles may lie completely overridden hy the 
structure of political society. Where the caste system Jitialns 
the rigidity characteristic of the Marshal Islands, [lie laborer 
is utterly at the mercy of a chief, who may appropriate rail 
only the produce of his horticultural labor, hut also all his 
movables. The organisation of sncieiy in this case jrilTriduces a 
specific type of property in the form of serfs or slaves, whose 
status will he discussed elsewhere. On the west coast of Africa 
servitude may lie merely temporary, the slave functioning as n 
pawn nr security for the payment of debts. 

Anolhdr category of chattels is represented by live stock. 
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Amung; pastoral peoples flocks and herds constitute the only or 
at least the moel conspicuous form of wealth, l he ready means 
t lj matrimony eliiiI prestige. Hi ere is accordingly a tremendous 
accentuation ol the sense of Individual properly rights, attested 
by the branding systems current among such tribes m the 
Chukchi, the Kirgiz and the Masai. Among peoples who are 
predominantly stock-breeders Individual ownership is often 
vehemently asserted even against iht clujmg. of family lies. A 
Masai elder will assign some of bis cattle to each ut ids wlve» r 
who must care for Ihetn In return for usufructuary possess ion ( 
but they remain the husbands properly. Only when she has 
a son of ten or twelve whose services are nol required for the 
paternal herds, the boy becomes owner of the entile hitherto 
entrusted lo his mother's care, but ihe and her son must forth¬ 
with leave the kraal and establish a small one of their own 
at a distance of several kilometers lest the father's and the son’s 
herds intermingle to the former's detriment. The Chukchi who 
bus become impoverished by the loss of his herds may indeed 
look to his brother or cousin for assistance that shall enable 
him to resume reindeor-hreeding, but ho has merely on ethical, 
a li IpjtuI, claim against his kinsmen ; and an old herder jealously 
guards his full properly rights against his own sons.* 

In short, with regard to chattels separate proprietorship is 
seen to predominate. 


iNCGRPtmV.AI. PbOpEHTT 

Contrary to what might be supposed, the nation of patent* 
it copyrights Is well-developed in the lower reaches of civiliza¬ 
tion, arid Its prominence among certain peoples reduces the 
dogma of a universal primitive communism to a manifest 
absurdity. That Ibis fuel has not been adequately grasped by 
earlier writers 3s In part due to that rationalistic prejudice 
which is the byne of it 1J hlflorlmil inquiry. To minds 
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steeped in the spirit of an industrial era it j 9 difficult la crjn- 
ctive [tint privileges without obvious utilitarian benefits may 
he highly priced and sometimes distinctly rant as wealth. 

Even hi so humble an environment aa that of the Andaman 
Islands ' ehoses In act lop/ to use our legal phraseology, „ n 
nut wonting. This is all the more remarkable because with 
reference to uttrails, such ns cooking-vessels, tha aborigines 
display a targe-mlndednesa actually approaching communism: 

Ihe rights of private property are only so far recognized til at 
mu one would without permission appropriate or remove to a 
distance anything belonging to a friend or neighbor." Bui no 
each latitude holds with regard to the songs composed for the 
occasion of a tribal gathering. ,\ song that has been received 
with applause may he repeated by request tit lesser gatherings, 

hut irrespective of its popularity ..op dare altig it except the 

composer himself. 

The Koryak believe that the course of events may be shaped 
by magic formulas, which serve to banish disease, ture game, 
consecrate charms and exurcise evil spirits. Vi I Incantations 
originated from the Creator, They are now held by elderly 
women, who treasure them a? trade secrets; indeed, there is a 
belief that lo divulge the formula is to destroy its efficacy For 
chanting a formula the owner receives from her client cakes 
of pressed lea. or several packages of tobacco, or a reindeer. 

■ Vi hen a Woman sells an incantation, she must promise that she 
gives it up entirely, and that the buyer will becuine the only 
possessor of its mysterious power. M 

On one of the Eastern Torres Straits Islands Pmfessor Haddon 
discovered distinct ideas of pmpriMorkblp in local legends, tor 
an Informant never liked to tell a story connected with another 
locality - Tins type of experience has been shared by many 
Investigators of the North American Indian*. Additional 
examples of copyright aro furnished by the Kal. Among them, 
as in the Andamans, a poet is ihe absolute owner of bis coiru 
position. No one else may sing it without hte consent, and 
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usually he exacts a tee tor granting it- Similarly, [hero is 
ownership uf magtcal formulas, the lay tractor being entitled tu 
comp&iisuiiuu. Certain carvings* too, must nut be copied without 
special leave* Even personal names are in a sense a form 
of patented property* so that n young man adopting a name 
already held presents his elder namesake with n gift by way 
of Co lie i lint jan. 

Among the natives of British Columbia the Nnotka are cart' 
spicuous for the number and variety of their intangible goods. 
From data kindly supplied by Ur, Sapir It appears that the 
patent rights of these people are divisible into two categories* 
those called tujuiti which are necessarily transmitted from father 
to eldest son and those which a father normally surrenders to 
his soil but is nut obliged to transmit, That f§, such, a privilege 
as tbe knowledge of thg family legend could nol he w ithheld 
from the eldest son since it is his birthright. On the other 
hand, a father may exercise some discretion in regard to such 
a secret us the ritual for spearing fish ; if he consider his son 
unworthy* he will refuse to give him the requisite instructions. 
The lopali arc exceedingly numerous. They Include names, 
not only those designating the owner fafmstff, but also those lie 
hflH on exclusive right to apply to his slaves, his houses, canoes 
or harpoons; the right to certain carvings on grave posts nr 
totem pule*; the prerogative of singing certain songs, hi chiding 
even lullabies, and of executing certain dunces; and many 
other privileges. Some of these are of an amazingly special 
character* For example, in the Wolf ritual the particular 
coloring and decoration of certain performers are the inherited 
patents of the man who arranges the festival ; the right to set 
n trap to capture the wulf-impersunaiors is associated with a 
particular lineage; one actor who limps and bowls in a peculiar 
way does so by virtue of inherited prerogative. The same 
applies tu solemn chants song at particular Junctures, tu the 
lading of novices, the loud and rapid heating of a drum 
at one point uf the drama, the wearing of bear skins at another* 
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the blackening of nil the spectators 8 faces, Other cer'niaiies tins 
in nrked by corresponding exhibit Junta of iopati; thus, ill thu 
girls' puberty festival the right to receive u ceremonial torch, 
was a jealously guarded hereditary privilege. 

While the Noelka stress the hereditary character of their 
immaterial f[jriiia of property, which is tantamount to making 
tba privileges the joint property of a group, the Individualist5a 
character of incorporeal property is on the whole strongly 
marked among the Indiana of ibe Plains, In order to urider- 
stand the phenomena found in this region we are obliged to 
transcend for a moment the sphere of purely s-iciulogfcat data 
and enter the domain of religions belief. The center of Plains 
Indian religion is occupied by ibe conceptions and praelirc& 
connected willi visionary experiences. These sometime a come 
unsought to the fortunate man favored by supernatural beings 
but were far mure commonly stimulated by a‘several days' 
Inst on a lonely hilltop. The tenor of the revelation would often 
determine the course of the successful visionary's future career 
If he saw a Buffalo recommending the use of a certain Mixture 
of riioU for iba treatment of wounds, he would set up as a prac¬ 
titioner and success would gain for him fame and riches. If 
he was instructed lo organize a new dancing society with a 
definite set of songs and regalia, be would forthwith become 
the founder of such an organ Ixattcm with a probable rise of 
prestige and possibly oilier benefits. If he saw a horseman 
carry ing a peculiarly ornamented shield anti escaping unscathed 
from a hostile onslaught, he would henceforth feel secure in 
any encounter ami establish a reputation for reckless bravery, 

Jim the visionary n^porience might extend its beneficent 
influences to other individuals who had never ventured in quest 
<if n revelation or had tried and failed ta obtain supernatural 
favors; and they msgbE come to share the benefits not merely 
in a subsidiary fashion, as patients curnri by n visionary or as 
participants in the dance he founded, but in the fullest spnse, 
m though they themselves had enjoyed the spiritual bleasing- 
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This was rendered possible i Jy the notion that privileges con¬ 
ferred by a spirit are tfansfcrnWc; and ibis conception became 
a source of gain to the visionary through the additional con¬ 
ception that they were alienable only through why 

certain rights should have conic to be priced by the people of 
tills or that tribe is not always obvious any more (bun in the 
case of the Nuotka; the imporant fact is that they arc highly 
esteemed and thus add to the social standing of the possessor ; 
that no one ventures to infringe his patent; and that any one 
desirous of sharing it or buying it outright will sacrifice pro¬ 
perty to what wo should consider an absurd amount. Transfer 
by gift is excluded even where the relationship of the negotiat- 
i"g parties la as close as possible: I know of a Crow who bought 
the right of using a special kind of ceremonial paint from his 
own mother, and the Htdatoa medicine bundles, uniformly de¬ 
rived from ancestral visions and hereditary in certain families, 
must nevertheless be bought by sons from tlietr own fathers. In 
many instances, as in the one last mentioned, tangible com¬ 
modities loo may be transferred, but the principal thing is not 
the corporeal object—the pipe or feather or rattle—but Invariably 
the immaterial privilege with Instructions about correlated songs 
and methods of handling the sacred object or warnings as to 
taboos indissolubly bound up with the visionary prerogative. 
Because of the comparative insignificance of the visible object 
a replica muy readily he substituted for the visionary's own 
emblem, nay, may be supplied by the purchaser himself. It 
does not matter whether he takes the seller's rabbit foot, ermine 
skin and eagle feather or secures them by Ids own efforts: what 
he is buying is the right to use this particular combination oi 
objects together with the right to the associated songs and 
activities, hut also with any coexistent duties and restrictions 
on conduct. 

The rules as to different ceremonial privileges natnrallv vary 
somewhat Sometimes the seller does not alienate his owner- 
Ghip completely but merely permits the buyer to share in its 
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benefits in return; but sometimes there Is the qualification that 
Uir owner may iu>t diHp.ua; of his rights more than four times, 
the fourth partial sale icrminating his ..wn proprietary rights. 
In other cases the buyer purchases the privileges in question 
outright, a single transfer completely divesting the seller ,,f 
ownership. 

These genera! principles are best driven home hy concrete 
illustrations. I will select two examples, the right to plant the 
sacred Tobacco of the Crow and the purchase of membership 
in die military organizations of the Hidntsa, 

In order to secure the right to join in the planting of the 
sacred Tobacco, ii is necessary to he i id tin led liy a member of 
the Tobacco society, to bo adopted as his 1 son.' This feature 
emphasizes the individual character of the proceeding. No 
mao can he (alien ip by the society ns a whole; he is fathered 
by his individual sponsor us hr in turn was fathered hy the 
person who introduced him, ami as the founder of the society 
was fathered by the supernatural being (hat hade him plant 
1 tihacco for his own amt the tribal welfare. The fact that tho 
planting privilege is shared hy tt group is from the Crow point 
of view incidental til has merely happened that in the case of 
the Tobacco those purchasing the same medicine have shown 
greater solidarity than those buying, say, (he same war medi¬ 
cine, and that consequently they have come to form s society 
instead of a mere scries of un associated Individuals with similar 
privileges, In addition to the generic right to plant Tobacco, 
each novice acquires specific medicines, which he Is allowed to 
choose from those unfolded before him by the adopting seel ion 
of (he society. Further, there is a multiplicity of specific privi- 
lojres rcroiling those rtf the Xoolfta bul differing in (heir non- 
hereditary characler. For each medicine object and each privi¬ 
lege eeparnlo payment must bo made. Thus, a woman named 
tluls-the-pkfceied -mil I e paid a horse for n Tobacco hag, another 
horse with otterskins for a breast ornament, a horse fo? the 
privilege of sitting nenl to the door. These payments were ever 
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and above the initiation fee given to tlie 1 father’ and were* 
yielded to such members of his section ns held the prerogatives, 
Since the novice is aided by friends and relatives and because 
the mein privilege he seeks is held jointly, an appearance of 
collect! vo purchase is produced that is quite fa reign to ihe 
essence of the transaction. Inasmuch as St is a mailer of pride 
in do things handsomely at an initiation, (he candidate is more 
or less liberal Jy aided by his kin, bis friends, and his dub. 
On the other hand, the * father " who receives, say, fifty horses 
would incur the reproach of avarice if he retained the fee without 
making adequate deductions on behalf of fellow-members of his 
section. These are* however, merely personal or ethical motives 
intruding on a strictly legal procedure, by which an individual 
A yields a share in his planting privilege to an individual 11, 
who is obliged to furnish compensation* 

A remarkable blending of the collect l \and the individualistic 
element appears In the Itidatsa military clubs, Ollier features 
of these organizations wtU be noticed in a later chapter; here 
LI is the conception of membership as property that alune re* 
quires intention. According to Hidatsa theory t these societies 
with their aangv, regiiHa and functions were revealed to vision¬ 
aries who subsequently founded them in obedience to super¬ 
natural instructors; when an liidatsa doss not know' the 
legendary vision on which a society is baaed, he at once gunpccts 
.its alien origin. In other wards, we meet again Ehe notion of 
an individual revelation bestowing on the beneficiary transfer* 
able prerogatives. Since the visionary was Instructed to 
found a societythe collective feature is Inevitable under normal 
conditions. Yet in principle we are merely dealing with a pro¬ 
prietary right that may bo shared by a group but may algo he 
lield by a single person. This is proved by the fact (bat at nno 
lime when all the owners of a certain society with a solitary 
exception had been carried off by disease, this survivor actually 
was sole proprietor and sold his membership to a group of 
young men eager to acquire iL As compared with the Tobacco- 
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Ranting privilege,, the membership In a military club differs in 
ihai it is tic IU outright, so that the * fattier' wholly abdicate* 
his isliice in favor of the ’ boh . 1 

Normally the collective feature appeared in that a group of 
buyers jointly purchased membership from a group id seDers, 
A reason for the collective procedure will he suggested later. 
What concerns us here is that the transfer of the property wa* 
essentially individual. There was an initial accumulation o i 
goods by the ' sons’ in a foody, and through this property they 
sought tn Induce the owners to consider selling thsir membership 
rights. Put with the commencement of the sale itself each buyer 
eelc-cled a seller be longing to his own father's db as Mb indi¬ 
vidual 'father/ and henceforth the affair was an Individual 
transfer. Jn purchasing certain of the societies it was custo¬ 
mary to surrender one's w ife; but there was never & wholesale 
surrender of wives by the buyers to the sellers as a group: each 
man look his wife to his individual 4 father/ Again* if the 
1 lather 1 held some special office and regalia in the society, then 
they wore automatically transferred to Im 'son/ The entire 
transaction was at bottom not the transfer of proprietary rights 
from one corporation to another but resolved itself into a multiple 
Simultaneous transfer of individual ownership rights. 

Thus the Individual character of proprietary rights founded 
on visionary experiences asserts itself even where the rights 
ore shared by a company of individuals. A fortiori, it will 
have to foe accepted as unquestioned where, us in the cose of 
many war medicines and medicine bundles, there is a negotia¬ 
tion between only two individuals, the buyer and the seller. 
Certain incorporeal forms of property thus support beyond caul 
the possibility of personal ownership at a rude stage of civiliza¬ 
tion, This l@ certainly quite unequivocal where a lather cannot 
transmit a mode of painting the face nor even an hereditary set 
of rituals tn his own son without receipt of compensation. Of 
course we must no I forget thn t incorporeal property, as among 
the Naotka, may also descend automatically and in that sense 
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be joint property. The point Is that among the Andaman 
Islanders, the Kai, the Koryak and the Plains Indians, regard¬ 
less of any laws relating to material possessions, there are also 
patents and reserved rights which are held personally and 
upon which no one not duly qualified dare encroach.* 
Incorporeal properly, however, should not he considered 
merely from litis angle. Its very existence among the simpler 
peoples is of the highest interest; and not less remarkahje are 
the Protean forms it assumes under favorable conditions. 


Inheritance 

Nothing brings nut more clearly ihp difference between indi¬ 
vidual and collective control of property than the varying 
degrees of liberty accorded tu the individual by different 
societies as to testamentary disposition. The contrast is 
marked between a lorrcs Straits Islander who may deprive 
any of his children from a share in his estate and the Kai whose 
possessions are automatically disposed of by customary taw,— 
whose pigs are slaughtered for the funeral feast, whose hoar's 
tusks and flug‘ B teeth bags pass into the hands of his brothers 
or maternal uncles, and whose sons Inherit (he fruit-trees he has 
personally planted. 

This last-mentioned case illustrates an important principle 
already envisaged by the penetrating intelligence of Maine. 
Archaic law often establishes a differentiation between hereditary 
and acquired possessions, '■* Jm# already been pointed out fur 
Melanesia. Where this classification occurs, the tendency is 
to assign greater freedom with regard to the acquired belong¬ 
ings, a nun being reckoned mristcx of whal his personal efforts 
have produced. This consideration may naturally bo overruled 
by factors of a different order. A Plains Indian cannot simply 
transmit tho rights acquired through fasting for a vision be¬ 
cause of the principle that such rights can he acquired only 
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by like vUJons or by purchase; and, as stows for the Hidnipa 
bundles, the feeling un this subject may In? a*i strung that even 
an hereditary privilege can be validated only by formally buy- 
ing it from one's father 

Rules of inheritance are sometimes greatly simplified by the 
rusLnrn of burying or otherwise destroying aiL of the decedent's 
elfeds. Thus the Maidu hum practically all of the dead person's 
belongings, the meager residue being apportioned among the 
eldest son as chief heir and other children and relatives, and 
tiio right to fishing-holes and deer-drives descending in the 
direct male If no. Among the Asslniholu the weapons, clothes and 
utensils of the dead were deposited with the corpse, as wore 
sacred shields and pipes. Here and in other parts of the Plains 
area the dead man's best horses were sometimes turned loose or 
killed, leaving a very snml] remnant for distribution among Ihc 
survivors. In addition we sometimes learn of tlie abandonment 
or destruction of the lodge- in winch the demise occurred, & 
custom resting on a morbid fear of death. Thus the Pima of 
Arizona not only kill and eat what live stock may remain and 
destroy personal belongings, but also burn down the house¬ 
holder^ hut. 

Certain principles already described in connection with the 
tirles to ownership necessarily apply to inheritance. Thus, n 
woman s articles of dress or artifacts made und used bv women, 
such as earthenware vessels, generally pass into the hands of 
her daughters or other female kin because only they could 
tnakc effective use of them, while a man's weapons are inherit¬ 
able only by men. It is this principle, doubtless often in Con¬ 
junction with others, that accounts for one of the most frequent 
rules of inheritance, vit* the exclusion of the widow from the 
number of her husband's helm. Her disabilities cannot be wholly 
explained by her lowly status, for they obtain also In regions 
where women occupy n fair position In society, and they are 
paralleled by the husband's inability to inherit from Hie wife. 
lA T hen t therefore, an Ostyah widow is described os incapable of 
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owning her deceased husband's reindeer, the matter may ho 
conceived a.? follows. The domestication and earn of reindeer 
b y tiie male sex established an empirical association between 
men aril this form of chulte) so that it appeared ns unnatural 
for a woman to hold properly of this typo as for u man lo 
Inherit feminine apparel. Accordingly, the herds wont to a 
roan's nearest male relatives and women were barred from nny 
share. This in itself need not affect Iheir status since a priori 
they might have properly right? offsetting their disabilities. 
Empirically, however, no such compensatory' privileges exist 
in pastoral tribes, hence the relative degradation of women 
among them. 

Another factor thal must he considered in this connection is 
the conception of marriage ns a, contract between distinct groups 
of kindred: husband and wife are allies whose individuality 
remain? separate, i,e,. merged in that of the groups they re¬ 
spectively represent, hence their property reverts to the group 
of their ■■ rigid. Thus it happens that while a Kai man's heirs 
are his brothers and maternal uncles his wife's valuables are 
appropriated by her brothers and mother's brothers. This 
factor may appear very prominently where the groups are 
slhSp in other words, where the kindred group is defined with 
perfect precision, Among the Altaian Turks property is in¬ 
herited by the song nr p failing male issue,, hy the father’s 
brother? or male kinsmen; only when all of these are lacking 
can a daughter become the heiress. 

Hut in recognizing the potency of the sib factor in moulding 
Inheritance rules we must he careful not to exaggerate its im¬ 
portance. In the first place, while a sib system once firmly 
established often reacts nn property law, ive have found reasons 
for asstiming that fundamentally it is often the rules of In¬ 
herit an re that lie at the bottom of the sib notion. What the 
pih organization cm do Is lo make a remote relative who belongs 
to the dead person's *Ih take precedence of a close relative out¬ 
side She sIb T but probably it is never strictly correct to describe 
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ttie- sib as the proprietary unit, For the sib embraces both men 
and women, yet by the ever-present division of sexual function 
whatever proprietary rights occur are usually not, held by both 
mala and female members but either by one sei ur the other* 
The Hupi furnish a favorable illustration. Houses invariably 
belong la women and consequently descend from mother to 
daughter; the position of Snake pfie.st likewise remains within 
Hie sits but it is transmitted from brother to brother, or from 
uncle to sister's son* It is somewhat misleading to say that the 
sib owns the dwellings- and the ceremonial office ; the real co* 
proprietors nre female simulates in one case and male nib-mates 
in the other* Further, frequently it cannot even be asserted 
tlirjt all Ihc male or female sib-mat es are eo^prnprietorg since rhe 
r*ul owners are the blood-kin. within the sib* Just as w ith the 
lev!rata in the ease nf other proprietary rights d^eut is tu 
the nearest kinsman of the sib, not to any gib-mate without di&- 
line lion, The sib organization, in short, Involves the exclusion 
of certain close kindred from inheritance and the inclusion nf 
remote or putative kindred, hut it nets In conjunction with 
existing notions as to sexual functions and the precedence ut 
relatives on the basia of propinquity. 

Equally important is the circumstance that In communities 
organ tied into albs property Is not all necessarily transmitted 
within Ltie sib. The Gruw when in recent years confronted with 
a new type of property in the f-irin uf real estate, applied their 
mulrilimml schema to the inheritor! n# of land : but a different 
principle usually obtained with regard to inheritable sacred 
possessions, which were transmitted from parent to son and 
from brother to brother* fa this respect they resemble the 
11 Llama, who transmitted gardens mairlllnenUy and sacred 
bundles patrillueally* It can of course he argued that such 
Instances exemplify a transitional ±dnge from one uniform rule 
nf inheritance t.. another, Out that is io as^rnie 'hat rules of 
Inheritance must follow a consistent plan for all forms of 
property. The tremble is that hfctoriimJ processes are nut 
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shaped with such logical nicety. Granted that a fixed rule of 
descent were followed by a people regarding one form of pro¬ 
perty, the burrowing of a new form of wealth might produce an 
entirely new set of laws for its transmission. This new code 
could either originate spontaneously or be simply borrowed 
together with the property itself. Accordingly, I am not 
inclined to accept the theory, unless supported by concrete data, 
that mixed rules of Inheritance are a sign of a change in the 
rule of descent, either from the maternal to the paternal or 
vice versa. For example, the Melanesian custom of transmitting 
fruit-trees pair [lineally and land malriliueaHy may he due to 
the distinct history of these farms of property' and no unllka- 
tiun has taken place) simply because the concrete mind of 
the savage jurist does not develop m, abstract conception of 
real estate properly, under which are subsumed both trees and 
land, hut conceives trees »s one thing and land os another. This 
mude of thinking was forcibly impressed on nie when In a TS 
heroic attempt to render a nursery tala into classical Crow I 
spoke of a little girl who owned nothing but a (oaf of bread 
in her hand and the clothes she wore. I was at once Informed 
that the two possessions could not bo coupled; Iwtween food 
and raiment there was no connecting link for the Crow mind, 
ft was not possible, accordingly, to express the English thought 
in a single sentence, which had lo be resolved Into two distinct 
predications, the one relating to the limitation in the food supply, 
she other to the category of movables represented hy dress. 

In other words, if we substitute a psychological and historical 
for the irrelevant logical point r,f view, the coexistence of different 
rules of inheritance for different classes of property is quite In¬ 
telligible. Those inheritance laws which give rise to the sib 
concept will of course often persist in accord with the fully devel¬ 
oped sib system; but other laws of equal or greater antiquity 
may continue to apply to special types of property, and still 
other taws may he added in connection with novel possessions 
1 will now discuss more particularly certain rules of Jrdieri- 
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tance merely mont inning the avunrulate here because ita im- 
p]icaLions have already been djscussed* 

Primogeniture occurs but Is relatively rare \n primitive society 
even where the eldest child enjoys a certain ascendancy over 
his siblings. Sometimes there 1$ wo discrimination on the basis 
of seuiurity ; ihe Yedda distribute property fairly among the 
adult children, the daughters' shares being often nominally 
given to their husbands. The Kandh of Orissa also have uti 
equal division of land among the sons, though tha office of 
headman descends to the eldest The Ifugao allot to the fir&t 
burn ihp major portion of the estate* yet we have seen that he 
is virtually not more than its administrator for the benefit of 
the entire group of kinsmen. Among the Maritime Chukchi the 
eldest son has the best share of his father's weapons and im¬ 
plements, hut ufl the brother* receive their portion, even the 
house being frequently divided into parts. Primogeniture is 
further qualified in polygamous communities by the superior 
status of one ihe wives, usually but n»«t always the first one, 
regardless of the age of the sons. Among the Masai It is Ihe 
eldest son of the principal wife who inherits the largest portion 
of his father's stock and assumes control of the girls in the 
family. However, all the other sons inherit that share of the 
herds which has been previously assigned to their respective 
mothers Tor usufructuary possession. In practice all sorts of 
com plication 9 may arise. The testamentary powers yielded to a 
decedent will modify the customary disposition of property. A 
dying Kikuyu may allot larger and smaller herds hr bis 
several sons according to their place In his affections* While 
the eldest adult boil takes possession o( the legacy, he is merely 
an executor administering the estate according to the testator's 
bequest. If there are only infant children, the property goes to 
one or several of the dead person s younger brothers according 
Id his will. But they, too, are merely trustees carefully watched 
by the wives of the deceased, whoso sons claim their legacy on 
reaching maturity. Among some id the Kafir tribes of South 
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Africa two wives were formally appointed as taking precedence 
over other consorts,—‘the great one" and the Tight-hand one,* 
The eldest son of the great wife inherited his father's rank and 
all the properly Hint had not been specially assigned to the son 
of the right-hand wilt A father could set aside some portions 
for the eldest suns of his minor wives* but if undue preference 
was shown to them his settlements were invalidated after his 
death. In the absence of issue, brothers inherited the estate; 
failing brothers, it was appropriated by the chief, daughters 
being barred from the legacy. 

The Kikuyu and Kiillr tribes introduce ns to the rule of col¬ 
lateral inheritance, which in some Other parts af the world 
at talus a far greater importance, brothers being the principal 
heirs, at least in a possessory setts*, to the exclusion or dis¬ 
advantage of son*. This custom is clearly brought out in the 
Though law regulating succession to office, which seeks to 
reconcile two disparate principles, the preeminence of one 
branch ol the family and the collective ownership of property 
by bruthers. When a tie adman or chief dies, the oldest son of 
the principal wife is viewed as the rightful heir, but he cannot 
succeed until all the deceased ruler’s younger brothers have in 
turn field office and died* This system like wise regulated the 
succession of Aztec war chiefs in TenothUtlam The Maori 
case is likewise tif interest. As regards rank, primogeniture 
Iteld sway: the priesl-chlef wu the eldest son of the eldest 
son of the eldsl son, etc, pi of the line claiming descent from the 
gods. But in the inheritance of lam! primogeniture was 
tempered with collateral privileges: If a father bad sous 
named A, H r C, D, mi the death of the father the properly 
passed to A d but not on the death of A to As son. It went 
to B, and on B s death to C, and so on to D, hut at D p s death 
it reverted to the son of A/' Sometimes the claims of col lateral 
heirs were still stronger Among the Arapaho Indians the 
biiEk of the properly, which in recent Limes consisted largely 
of horses, was appropriated by the siblings of the deceased, 
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the nduli sons being to ell inlenls and purposes disinherited. 
Similar practices obtained among the Crow as regards Iwlh 
lund and horses. 

Where a mfttrllineul organization affects the roles of inheri¬ 
tance both estate and office hi ay descend by preference to a 
brother and only secondarily to the sister's son, cither method 
of course assuring the retention of the property within the sib, 
l-rt.im this fact some writers have drawn the conclusion 
tbaL Iraternai inheritance In a given tribe constitutes 
a survival from a former matriLineal scheme- The Arapaho, 
who are described os sibless, would by this school be classed 
as at one time uiatrilineal. It is difficult to advance a weaker 
argument in support of a hopeless case. Of course, brothers 
are members of the same ninther-sib if descent is matrilineal, 
but It is equally true that they are members ot the same father- 
sib where descent is patrilineal. The mere fact of fraternal 
Inheritance is thus utterly inconclusive as to either maternal 
or paternal descent. On the other hand, the collateral rule lias 
much to commend it on grounds of equity, in which respect it 
is certainly far superior to primogeniture. II a title is 
established on the basis of effect ive utilization, Ihe malum 
brother must certainly take precedence of the adolescent or 
juvenile son. Again, if a unit estate is founded by a father 
with four sons and partition is impracticable, it Is assuredly 
one of the fairest of conceivable plans to transmit the sup^rin- 
tendency io the eldest son and then successively to each of the 
others. Collateral Inheritance Is consequently not in the least 
mysterious when found within a patrilineal society. 

The antithesis of primogeniture is represented l>y a custom 
that held sway In parts of Britain under the name o! ' borough- 
english’ and is ethnologically known as junior-rig fit because 
il makes the youngest child the principal, or a! least the pro- 
fcrenlial heir. India forms one center for this usage. AV ith the 
Badaga. neighbors of the Toda, the sons of a family leave 
the parental roof on marriage and set up households of their 
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own; only the youngest reninino with his parents, supports 
them in their old age, amt autiHiialicallr acquires possession 
o| their home when llicy die. To u lesser extent Junior-right 
occurs among the Todu themselves, The father's buff-lines 
often remain the joint property of all the sous, but ff the need 
for partition arises there is an equal division except that one 
additional animal falls to the share of the eldest and one to 
that of the youngest aon. If there are only two sons, each would 
take half of the herd. With four sons and sixteen buffaloes (lie 
eldest and the youngest take four each, the second and third 
bruthers take three apiece, and the remaining animals are either 
sold, the purchase money being equally divided, nr taken by 
onc of the brothers who indemnities the others, dividing three- 
quarters of the value of the buffalo among them. The Nag a 
of Manipur, while on the whole inclining to limited primogeni¬ 
ture, practise Junior-right in certain localities, the youngest 
sou inheriting both the father's house and the most valuable of 
his movable belongings. Most interesting are the Inheritance 
rules of the Klisisi, who blend feminine prerogatives and junior- 
right. Here the youngest daughter perforins the family ritual 
in propitiation of ancestors, inherits possession of the house 
and contents, and receives the lion's share of the family jewelry; 
however, she may not dispose „f the house without the unani¬ 
mous consent of her sisters. On her death she is succeeded 
by the next youngest daughter, and so on. Failing daughters 
the inheritance passes to the sister's youngest daughter, who hi 
turn is sue reeded by her youngest daughters. Failing sister's 
daughters the estate reverts to the mothers sisters. But 
the laws regulating succession to office rest on a different 
principle, a chief is succeeded by his eldest uterine sister's sons 
in order of seniority, and, failing issue, by the sons of the next 
oldest sister. In one district where the pontifical position is 
held by a woman, she is succeeded hy her eldest daughter. A 
trace of junior-right has likewise been noted in the higher levels 
of Hindu civilization, fur the Laws of M anu , while assigning 
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a larger shar^ trj the A rat-burn* also mention a special s liniment 
in favor of the youngest son. 

This usage, so contrary to current legal notions, also appears 
farther north* During tiis lift; lime a Kirgti father seeks to 
establish hia sons ns independent stock-hreeiers- He will 
assign lu hia first-born ft large portion of his herds; if necessary^ 
he buys new winter-quarter* for him* otherwise be assigns to 
him a section of bis own grounds In similar fashion other 
fiona are provided for p end the youngest remains heir n[ the 
paternal pastures and other possessions* If several sons remain, 
I here Is an equitable division of the herds and the winter 
quarters are used by them jointly or are divided up by com¬ 
mon agreement: a division, however, rarely occurs us It would 
be Lo the disadvantage of the youngest son* For by Klrght law 
it is the eldest brother's duty to acquire new winter pastures 
ns soon as the herds multiply beyond the capacity of the In¬ 
herited or asadgned territory, and if the Increase continues after 
his separation the obligation still rests with the eldest of the 
remaining brothers lo find new gtutag-Iand, until Anally only 
the youngest remains in possession of his father's land* Among 
the Yukughir a like result 19 accomplished by another cause. 
The prevalence of matrlkxnU residence brings it about that the 
elder brothers leave the fathers house, which accordingly to¬ 
gether with other properly is inherited by the youngest son. 
It is doubtless an extension of this basic custom that jiidl><r- 
right la applied to distinctly feminine articles, which pass from 
the mother lo the youngest daughter. Those tun dm -dwelling 
Ynknghir who have borrowed the Tijiijzus custom of bride- 
purchase are naturally pair 1 Local and in their cose the hulk of 
Lhc property Is shared by all the brothers, their sun’Iving mother 
administering the household and the eldest son controlling the 
reindeer herds. But ancient usage is sufficiently strong to 
preserve for the youngest son's sham his falhcr’s gun and 
clothing, 

Eskimo Inheritance rules are Illuminating both us to junior- 
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right and primitive property conceptions in general. At first 
liliinh a profound difference of principle seems to divide the 
practice of the Alaskans about He ring Strait, where the father's 
rifle and most vatuable heirlooms descend to the youngest son, 
and that of the Greenlanders, who generally transmit properly 
to the eldest Rut a closer reading of the sources clarifies the 
situation. The Greenlanders In reality modify the rule cited 
by the principle of ownership based on effective utilization. Now 
since no «n® can take care of two tents or two bouts under 
Arctic conditions, the eldest son, if he already owns such pro¬ 
perty, will not lake possession of his useless legacy. If his 
brothers are minors, he may abandon it lo an utter stranger, 
and the sons growing up to maturity will have no claims on 
It. Accordingly, Greenland primogeniture, so far as it exists, 
di>cs not imply any mystical exaltation of the Arst-born, and 
we are not surprised to meet with the explicit statement 
llmt among the Central Eskimo it is the eldest son fining teifA 
Air parent* that figures as the principal heir, while sons and 
daughters with households of their own are excluded. We 
need only assume that the Alaskans of Bering Strait observed 
the Yukaghlr or Kirgiz custom ivilh respect to the separation of 
adult sons and the devolution of the paternal estate on the 
youngest follows as a natural consequence. 

Junior-right, like so many other cultural phenomena, sug¬ 
gests once more the problem of diffusion versus Independent 
origin. It is impossible lo avoid the conclusion that to some 
extent borrowing has taken place. The sporadic or-mi-rence of 
Junior-right among the Naga living in a country' where the 
usoge attains fuller development Indicates that it is merely 
" l * 1 ™ weak reflection of an institution characteristic 

i't neighboring tribes. Again, the dual preference for the eldest 
and the youngest son found In the Laws of Mnnu and in the 
Toda inheritance law suggests an historical connection. On 
the other hand, there is not the slightest evidence that the Asiatic 
ensiom is connected with borongh-english; and since Junior- 
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right is 30 commonly associated with the departure of the elder 
|ih>ihqra from the paternal roof any condition favoring such 
separation would tend to establish Us is mode of inheritance. 
Thai is to say, there Es no necessity for deriving the Alaskan 
from tilts Yukaghlr* or the Yukaghir from the liirgtz practice. 
The data are theoretically interesting from another point of 
view. Departure of elder sons as an antecedent condition may 
produce junior-right m a result in remote regions. To that 
extent, then, there is parallel evolution* But this para I lei ism is 
strictly limited. We need merely go hack n, single step in 
comparing the evolution of Kirgiz and Yukaghir Junior-right 
$n order to encounter quite different phenomena. Preceding 
and effecting the breaking up of the Yukaghir family is matrl- 
local residence, while nu such cause operates among the Kirgiz. 
Thus, back of the partial parallelism the lines of evolution lead 
to the distinct determinants, in other words, we are once more 
dealing with a case of convergence. 

In this extremely sketchy treatment of primitive rules of in¬ 
heritance it has been impossible to do more than allude to 
some of the ramifications and intricacies of the subject. In 
conclusion [ must remind the reader that the operation of the 
customary laws may bo far more variable and complex than 
this brief description would suggest. An unscrupulous Thonga 
regent may seek to divert the succession from his elder brother^ 
to his own line. Elsewhere failure of issue and extinction of 
the entire lineage in the presence of a valuable inheritance may 
stimulate the aboriginal Jurists into novel arrangements, estab¬ 
lishing original precedents. Finally, the examples quoted suffice 
to show that Inheritance of different kinds of property may 
follow distinct principles, that sacred objects may be trans¬ 
mitted from father to son while horses are appropriated by 
the descendant's brothers, that the chieftaincy may descend in 
the paternal line while real estate Is Inherited by the sister's 
son, that office may go to the eldest bnrn while movables and 
Immovables may be passed on by Junior-right. Elere, as every- 
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where in ethnology, the obstacles to a clear understanding ol 
reality lie in. I he bewitching simplicity of catch wards.* 
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CHAPTER X 


ASSOCIATIONS 


RIMJTfVE society as pictured by Morgan and his follower* 



1 is cm atomistic aggregate, The tribe consists of units 
fashioned on a single pattern, the sib concept, alJ albs being 
generally similar in function and of equal dignity; and within 
each sib the constituent members are on one level of democratic 
equality. In other words, if Morgan were right, individuals 
in lower cultures would differ from one another socially only 
as members of this or that sib. We have already seen that this 
scheme Is inadequate because It Ignores the bilateral family ; 
but it sutlers from an equally vital deficiency in failing to take 
into account principles of classification in no way dependent on 
kinship, whether unilateral or bilateral. Primitive tribes are 
at ratified by age distinctions, by differences of mi and of 
matrimonial status p and affiliation with one nf the resulting 
groups may affect the Individuals life far more powerfully 
than his sib membership. Herr Cunow was perhaps tho first 
theorist to recognize the part played by age discriminations in 
savage society* but it Is to the late Dr. Scjiurtz that we are 
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indebted for a ay sternal Ic treatise on all associations t os I pro¬ 
pose to call the social unite nut hosed ou the kinship factor. 
Somewhat later Professor Hultuii Webstar in a meritorious 
compilation described practically the same range ut data, but 
to Sehurts above all others belongs the glory of haring saved 
ethnologists from absorption in the sib organisation and 
stirred them to a contemplation of phenomena that threatened 
to elude their purblind vision. Though like other pioneers he 
erred and erred grievously lu many of his interpretations, his 
Insistence uii the theoretical significance of associations must 
rank as one of the most important points of departure in the 
study of primitive sociology. 

In trying to give some notion of the types of association it 
would be easy to group the facts In a series of separate cum- 
purl men is. But these categories would hinder rather than pro- 
mote a synthetic understanding of social <<rgaDilution. For 
example, we might deal with sex dichotomy under one head and 
with uge«cl&sses under another ; yet such treatment would lead 
to ail sorts of artificiality. it is true that in Australia the 
sexes are often rigidly divided in ceremonies, but feminine dis¬ 
abilities are shared by the younger males, so that In one sense 
the real division at a particular moment is into initiated mai?s 
and the remainder of the tribe. Elsewhere there is a tripartita 
division into the married couples, the bachelors, and the 
spinsters, so that sex dichotomy applies only ta the unmarried. 
Again, there Is little doubt that the bachelors* dormitory and 
the men’s clubhouse arc often genetically connected; the men 
after marriage continue to resort for pastime or work to the 
dwelling they occupied before wedlock. Yet a logical classifi¬ 
cation might easily 1c;h' t.i a separation of these related laall- 
1 ut hi ns. Jn the present chapter, then, l will rather select a 
number of tribes from dilTerent geographical areas and will 
describe in each case their social organization apart from slhs 
and families. In this selection I shall be guided partly by the 
quality of available literature, partly by the desirability of 
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presenting at leu si all the main varieties of assori&lional units. 
In the following chapter the treatment will he topical, embrac¬ 
ing n number of points of ttieoretieal Interest. 1 

ANMmti IslanfS 

Since the Andaman Islanders are sLbless, each nl their coin- 
mimities should, on Morgan^ theory, resolve itself Into an 
unorganized horde of individuals, hut they perversely insist on 
dividing themselves into groups Independent of the sib concept 
nr indeed of relationship hi any sense. In every encampment 
there is a triple arrangement of huts for bachelors* spinsters 
and married couples* the Last-mentioned group intervening 
between the single men and ihe single women; and even in the 
homes care is taken to segregate the unmarried of apposite sex 
and to have the married couples occupy the intervening space. 
This classification fay matrimonial status and sex is not equiva¬ 
lent to a simple grading by age such as will be encountered else¬ 
where, since even elderly widows will dwell in one of the huts 
dedicated for the use of spinsters. Nevertheless, indirectly 
an appreciable correlation with the age factor is effected since 
among primitive tribes marriage as a rule la rarely deferred 
long beyond the girl's physiological maturity., while in the 
Andaman Islands the economic obstacles tu early marriage for 
the men do not seem to exist. Indeed* the part played in native 
consciousness by age together with its correlates* conjugal and 
parental status, appears clearly from ihe fullness of the relevant 
vocabulary* which permiIs art unambiguous definition of any 
individual of either ses with reference to age and matrimonial 
condition- Thus* an infant is designated by one term during 
the first year, by another during its second, by still another 
during the third and fourth years, while special words define 
the period from the fourth till Ihe tenth* and from the eleventh 
to Ihe twelfth years. The husband of a few months' standing 
Is distinguished from the man who has been married for only 
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n few days, and the prospective La differentiated from the actual 
father of a child, curmpotiding refinement of nomenclature 
obtaining for wives and mothers. Among the socially must 
significant status terms, however, ore those relating to the 
initiation of buys and girls into the status uf full-fledged mem- 

here of the trite, and the relevant ceremonies demand special 
notice. 

Beginning approximately with the eleventh year both boys 
and girls ure subjected to a probationary period of fasting, 
during which turtle, honey, pork, and other delicacies are for¬ 
bidden food. Abstention from these luxuries is regarded as a 
test of the neophyte's self-denial and the period terminates only 
at the chief’s suggestion. The total period is trisected, each 
Jeaser division dosing with a forma] ceremony that absolves 
from specific restrictions; in this way the taboos against eating 
un E p Jin hey r and kidnejMat of pig are aucceasiveJy removed. 
When a lad is permitted to break hi s turtle fast, the chief 
tejls a large piece of turtle-fat, allows it to cool, and then pours 
it over the novices head, those present rubbing the grease into 
his person, which he may not wash off until the close of the next 
day. He is then fed with turtle flesh, led to bis hut and ordered 
° Sl1 cn4s,l4 K Ed Jn silence, a group of friends supplying his 
wants and keeping him awake by chanting. It is believed 
that he Is now entering on an important epoch of his life with 
its Incident trials, hence there is great lamentation by his 
mother and female relatives generally. Those paint and other¬ 
wise decorate Ids person, and with broom-like bundles of leaves 
m his hands he rises to dance vehemently to the accompani¬ 
ment of the women's tinusteating, while the men look on or 
participate in his performance. When worn out by his efforts 
1ta youth ceases dancing and mingles with his friends a 9 a 
member of what might ho called the first grade of majority a 
similar ceremony mines girls to an equivalent rank in society 
After this performance, subsidiary taboos, say, as In the 
eating of ray-fish kidney-fat, may be removed by the chief 
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without further ceremony than the necessity of strict silence on 
the part Of the neophyte when first breaking his fast. It is 
otherwise with abstention Jrum honey, which can again be 
terminated only by formal procedure. The chief helps the 
novice to a large portion of the hitherto tabooed delicacy and 
anoints him with honey, which, however, is washed off in order 
to guard against the aggression of anU. Silence is again 
enjoined, but no other prohibitions are recorded. On the 
following morning the hoy, adorned with leaves, wades Into 
the sea and splashes water on himself and the spectators, also 
ducking his head, the whole performance being considered a 
magical protection against snakes. Young women pass through 
□ similar procedure, hut only after the birth of their first 
child, 

Generally a year after the breaking of the turtle fast comes 
the final ceremany removing the taboo on pig kidney4at. The 
novices friends organize a pig hunt, a boar being killed for a 
youth and a sow for a young woman. The candidate receives 
of the hitherto fnrbidden food, the melted fat of the pig is 
jwured over him, and he is obliged to hold his tongue, sit stlll T 
and remain awake. The next morning be dances as on the first 
occasion. 

For comparative purposes certain facts relating to these per¬ 
formances require attention. First of oil,, It Is clear that In a 
rough way the beginning of initiation coincides with puberty. 
More accurately the maturity of a girl is indicated by her 
assuming a 1 flower name/ l.e, f a name derived from a flower 
blossoming at the time of her Aral menses, this designation 
remaining in vogue till the birth of a child. Secondly, while it 
is not obligatory for a boy io undergo the three ceremonies 
before marriage many postpone wedlock until they h*uo 
passed through the several grades and It Is a matter of honor 
to do so at an early opportunity after marriage. 

In viewing Andaman sociely as a whole, we find Its members 
classed In a number of varying ways. The most conspicuous 
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grouping is that Into married people, bachelors; and spinsters, 
"ince it bu an objective equivalent in the epatial arrange- 
mctu <it Hie camp. Apart from Hits, it would be exaggeration 
to speak of sexual dichotomy of ihe tribe. Though such occu¬ 
pations us shaving, procuring water and fetching wuod are 
reckoned as distinctly feminine, while hunting, fishing, and 
canoe-building devolve on file men, this division of labor does 
nut imply the separation Into practically distinct castes found 
in some oilier regions. On the oilier hand, the assumption at 
a flower name l>y mature girls creates a definite demarcation 
between the members uf the female hex who have and who have 
not reached the age of puberty. The abundance of status terms 
yields evidence of a further classiOvation of the community 
none the les* real because men or women of the same category- 
are not necessarily hound together by a common purpose hut 
merely share the same more or less honorific appellation. Re¬ 
trospectively, punctilio tn this regard furnishes a plausible 
partial explanation of teknonyinv, os has been previously sug¬ 
gested by [Jr. Elsie Clean Parsons. Where the status of a 
person is appraised differently on his becoming n parent, de¬ 
signation In terms of parenthood ceases tn puzzle. Thu pro¬ 
bationary fasting period Is of course correlated with the status 
classification Roughly it has been found to coincide with 
the age of adolescence, but the subdivisions nf the initiatory 
period are manifestly no longer correlated with any physio¬ 
logical condition. 

On the whole, the Andaman Islanders are less rigorously 
organized than many other peoples will he found to he; never¬ 
theless, the segmentation of their communities according to 
definite principles not connected with kinship is an undeniable 
fact,' 

AUSTHAtU 

" hits the Andaman Islanders exhibit association a I groups 
in u sibless society, Australia furnishes one instance after 
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another of the COliMeuce ■ 1 f associations unci sibs, the former 
frequently playing at least as import not a role as the latter. 
Since Australian conditions have been repeatc<iy described in 
popular ur semi-popular books, a summary treatment seems 
permissible. Several features recorded for the Andamans are 
equally characteristic of the Australians, and in connection 
with certain additional principles* such as the hegemony of 
old men and a sense of feminine disabilities, they have pro¬ 
duced a more conspicuous division of society along assoc itu Lon Ell 
tinea. 

First of all, the matter of sex dominates social activity Lit n 
distinctive way among nearly all Australian tribes. To be 
born a girl not merely determines industrial and economic 
employment, nor is the Import of womanhood exhausted by the 
theory of feminine Inferiority. The Kirgiz women, as already 
shown, are both practically subordinate and theoretically 
inferior to men h yet that does not bar them from tribal festivities, 
where they participate cm practically equal terms. But to the 
Australian woman the public activities of the male are largely 
forbidden mysteries shrouded in fabulous talcs ftd im/Herrm. H 
is true that her disabilities are shared by the uninitiated kds* 
but since initiation Is each male's birthright there is after all 
genuine set dichotomy: the men form a secret society for which 
every woman is ineligible. This fact must he collated with the 
data on alb affiliation* Sex dichotomy is hound to rend 
asunder the bond that might conceivably unite all male and 
female members of the sib i for by grouping all the men in a 
tribal association it supplants sib solidarity with what Professor 
Webster properly calls * sexual solidarity.' An Emu man who 
constantly associates in ritualis-lic performances and politico! 
assemblies with Eagle-hawk, But, Crow' and Frog men will 
develop for men of alt sibs a sentiment of close con scion sues® that 
is simply impossible under the circumstances between men and 
women of the Emu sib. True* all Emu individuals must abstain 
wholly or largely from the flesh of their totem p but parallel 
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dietary restrJctions hold for women ;ig women. The Vualarot, 
according to ttowitt, prevent females from eating emu and their 
t-gfis; mid among the central tribes no wnimn, Irrespective 
of her aib, may eat o brown hawk. Thus, even in matters of 
food, sex figures as a rival of the sih motive; the fact that 


siti individual is a woman is not less significant than that she 
belongs to a certain totem group. 

But While sex is socially far more Important in Australia than 
nmnng the Andaman Islanders, age and status also play their 
part. The Karicra and Kurmii are typical in segregating the 
bachelors from the rest of the camp, though there is no cor¬ 
responding separation of spinsters. Generally, too, there Is great 
nicety in distinguishing the stages of social progress. The 
Kurnai infant is called by one term, the boy of eight or nine 
hy another, while the uninitiated youth living with his parents, 
the novice, the bachelor, and the mature paterfamilias are 
each designated by a distinct term. Elsewhere the several 
steps rtf the initiation are carefully discriminated. A noteworthy 
irait is the relaxation of the food taboos for old women. 

The initiation ceremonies of the Australians resemble those 
of the Andaman Islanders in being performed about the lime 


of puberty, hut otherwise tile differences are rather remarkable. 
Among the Andaman Islanders every one undergoes the period 
of probationary fasting with its successive grades of freed"m 
from dietary taboos, but the performances are not reckoned an 
essential preliminary to marriage. In Australia, however, no 
one is allowed to have a wife until he has passed through the 
corresponding rites; and la the central region there is oven 
an analogous nubility rile for the females. Among the Andaman 
Islanders the Initiation rites are not conceived as mysteries 
never to he revealed to women, as they arc in most Australian 
tribes. In other words, the Australian initiation is definitely a 
rite preparatory for matrimony and assertive of masculine 
ascendancy; even where the nubility ceremony occurs It is con- 
ducted by men in the presence of male spectators, while women 
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are almost always barred from the mure Important proceedings 
t.f the hoys 1 in iti.it fan. Finally, the character of the initiation 
itself eh different. There are tribes like the Kumm who content 
them selves with decorating t hi c- neophyte in a conventional 
manner, say, by Lying a string tightly round each biceps. Bat 
far mom nuuinoiiLy Uie Australians promote lads to the status 
uf man! h« Mid by an infinitely more severe ordeal, the knocking 
out of a tooth being characteristic of one area, circumcision and 
subincision (additional operation on the genital organ) of 
another. In si ill another region the youths ready for initiation 
ore segregated in A lonely spot, where they receive Inadequate 
food and ore severely cuffed and kicked by the aid men, .1 
trial to be borne without wincing; besides which they are 
compelled to cut and ipll heavy togs nr perform other kinds of 
hard labor. When they have passed their examination satis¬ 
factorily; the old men Ln charge give to each novice a sacred 
stick f bn I E-roarer'J to be secreted In a safe place. In short, 
formally the Australian Initiation is a severe test of the adoles¬ 
cent's aelf-centruL But substantially, too, it is si far more 
solemn affair than that of the Andamans. 11 Is a genuine pro¬ 
paedeutic course in tribal knowledge and ethics: the neophyte 
is exhorted to obey implicitly the teachings nf Ins elders and 
to keep mum in the presence of the tmialllate on the arcana 
divulged to him; be is told what food Is tabooed to him and 
also gets practice in finding r living by his own efforts 
One delay associated with the Australian Initiation merits 
special mention. Among the secrets imparted to the neophyte 
1 * the real cause nf a curious turning noise that has alarmed 
him prior to In 3 tint Ion and which the women ami children are 
tuuglit to regard m the voice of a spirit presiding over the 
ritual of initiation. He now learns that it is produced simply 
by whirling a bult-roaner, i.e., n flat stick nr stone slab through 
Ihe nir at the cud r>f n string* Strangely enough, lha greatest 
stress is laid on the necessity for keeping the women Lu ignorance 
of the true nature of the bu!l-roarer h which they are never per- 
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mittetl to view. Indeed, formerly suing inneg hart the rule that 
if o mim showed a hull-roarer to a woman, both must be pun¬ 
ished by death. The reason for now singling out this feat lira 
will appear Inter. In exceptional tribes the bull-roarer Js Indeed 
associated with initiation but no attempt is made to conceal it 
frt>m the female sex. 

Initiation, while qualifying a youth for marriage and other 
social functions, by no means raises him to a status of equality 
with the older men. His place in society is indeed a distinctly 
humble one for many years to come: he has nothing to say in 
affuira of political moment and even in the mailer of fond he 
w’lll be well along in years before he Is freed from the last re¬ 
strictions. These are the facts which -Schurtz and, before him, 
Cnnow rightly insisted upon as proving that apart from the sib 
organization the Australians are subdivided into social units 
not leas significant in the individuals life. Every person be¬ 
longs from birth to the male or the female sex moiety, to the 
cnsln of prerogative or of disabilities; every person in the course 
of his life progresses through a series of social steps, at each of 
which his behaviour must conform to a conventional pattern. 
A Warramunga man may belong In the Wild-cat sib and he 
free to eat emu flesh so far ns any sib regulation goes; he must 
nevertheless abstain from emu food till he is at least a middle- 
aged man. He may be of either moiety and of any sjh or 
family whatsoever, but if he is an initiated bachelor he will live 
divorced from hig family, Bib, and moiety Jn the company of the 
ether bachelors of the encampment. Thus, in everyday activity 
the joint influence of sex and age may welt outweigh that of 
the kinship groups. 

There is one feature of Australian organization which I have 
advisedly refrained from mentioning until (he present Over 
a large section of the inland continent there holds sway whtkl 
is known ns the class system, which appears in a four-dam 
and an eight-class variety. For our purposes consideration 
of the former will suffice. I have already mentioned the 
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occurrence of the dual organisation in Australia, Frequently 
the moieties are authjJvjdcij each into two classes, making four 
altogether in the tribe. Until recently our authorities generally 
represented the four classes us inaltimonml groups, the principle 
on which they regulated marriage being as follows, Taking the 
patrilineal KnrJera for Illustration* we may designate their 
e^ogamous moieties os A and B p the firmer composed of classes 
1 unci 2 t the latter classes 3 and 4, numbers being substituted for 
the phonetically difficult native names. Then according to 
Knrieru law a member of 1 cannot marry Into either his own 
class or into 2 because bulb are divisions of hjg moiety. Rut 
neither rnay he marry Into 3; he is restricted by the fonr-chiss 
system to one and only cue class In the choice of a mate. Tit, 
4- However, it may be asked by what method an individual's 
class affiliation is determined, and here develops the most 
curious part of ihe schema The child of a man of class 1 must 
belong to its father's moiety been use descent among the Knriera 
is patrilineal; nevertheless it cannot belong to his class, but 
must enter the complementary class, to wit, 2, Correspondingly 
when a man of 4 marries a woman of 1, the child is 3 rinee it 
must heloug to his moiety and cannot belong to his class. If 
instead of the Kaxiera some niatrilineal four-class tribe were 
taken, a corresponding principle would apply ; every child 
there belongs to the mother's moiety and to that class in 
her moiety which is complementary lo her own. An interesting 
trait of this system is the fellowship of grandparent am] grand- 
child in Ihe same class. Taking Ihe Kariera, a moo of class 1 
not only has children of class 2 but also a father of that class 
since father and son belong to the same moiety, though never 
to the same class. Thu$ p father’s father and son's son are 
fellow-members. 

I said above that this scheme of Australian marriage systems 
Is the one followed until recent years because at present Mr. 
Brown's researches indicate that while Ihe four-clues scheme Is 
formally correct it does not penetrate lo the core of the 
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phenomena. For, as had already been dear I rum earlier 
accounts, though any one class might marry only Into one of 
the three remaining clause * it is not per infos l We for any number 
of doss i tu marry any Individual of 4, there being still further 
restrict;i-us. Mr, Ltrovrci showed that Uie essence of the arrange¬ 
ment wax simply that u man must marry a maternal uncles 
daughter (or a woman so designated In the aboriginal iiomen- 
cluiur&j and no tine else. The four-class scheme fits the data 
merely because the possible mates as juat debncd are bound to 
he long tu the opposite moiety anti to the class different from 
the prepotent parents. But in reality marriage is regulated 
by consanguinity alone, by a particular kind of cross-cousin 
relationship, and it La for this reasun that 1 have mentioned the 
relevant facts merely under the caption of preferential mating, 

Mr. Brown's Interpretation explains admirably why She sup- 
pasedly rnarriage-reguJaling classes really fall to determine the 
union of Individuals since these depend on the cross-cousin re¬ 
lationship. But with their matrimonial occupation gone it is 
not easy to understand what may be the functions of the classes. 
That they exist as social units o! some sort, is attested by a 
dozen observers, and often they have definite appellations where 
the moieties have none. Some scholars have suggested that 
they are merely halves of moieties, but this it an utterly ridicu¬ 
lous assumption, for In that case they would follow the some 
rule of descent Instead of Jhe curiously indirect one they do. 

Although I am uni acquainted with airy fully satisfactory 
theory uf the Australian classes, Cunow + 8 contribution must be 
cited m a suggestive addition to the far from ample stock of 
original Ideas relating to iho theory of social organization. 
Cunow assumes that the classes represent age-strata and are 
associated with Ihe rule that only members of the same stratum 
are potential mates, while the moieties were originally two 
distinct but intermarrying local groups, Then, since a child 
cannot belong to the same age-group os ftp parents it is intel¬ 
ligible why the rule yf class descent la of the observed anomalous 
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type: the chi Til [9 of the parents moiety but nut uf his (or her) 
diiss because Hie class scheme is at but tun; precisely a method 
for differentiating age, 

Qiuuw's theory suffers from a number of diJllcitlties. If the 
clause* are ago-gradee, dass affiliation should of course vary 
With age, yet lbs a matter uf fad each Australian belong* to 
Iijb class from birth uutii death. Cunow assumes that affiliation 
wag made Immutable to prevent a man's being married to two 
wives of distinct grades. According to Ins scheme tbero are 
three grades, that of childhood, that of an initiate, and that of 
an old person, U,. of one who ha* a child in the group of 
initiates. When Cunow insists that only age-mates were per¬ 
mitted to marry, lie means that husband and wife must both 
belong either to the gratis of initiates or to that of elder?. Now 
ou this assumption it may evidently happen that a man after 
ten or fifteen years of wedlock takes a second wife who will he 
of hia own and the first wife's grade but who will remain in that 
grade after her husband and tier fellow-wife have attained 
higher status. That is, s!k will be of like status with her fellow 
wife's eldest bod. In order to prevent this condition, Cunow 
argues h it was necessary to render the class names permanent 
like the sib designations. It cannot be denied that the reason^ 
Sng is ingenious, but nothing indicates that it rests op more 
than sheer conjecture. 

Furthermore! since there are only four class names instead 
of the sis demanded by the tripartite organization of each 
moiety, Cunow is driven to assume that the members of alternate 
generations designated by the same doss name are nut really 
members of the same doss but of distinct dnsses which merely 
for convenience sake are similarly named. This again seems 
an arbitrary interpretation, Ctmow himself rails attention to 
the fact that in many Australian kinship nomenclatures grand¬ 
pa re lit and grandchild are designated by one term used recipro¬ 
cally; to him Ibis is an Inexplicable phenomenon, which, how¬ 
ever* readily suggested the application of the same class aarne 
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to grandparent and grandchild. But antithcr Interpretation is 
possible. Grandparent and grandchild flisy be designated by 
one Lena precisely because by the four-class schema they are 
what they are ostensibly, members of une and the tame class, 
in which case classes and age-grades would not coincide. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its drawbacks Cunow's theory furnishes 
so simple an interpretation of the enigmatical feature of class 
descent that vfo may cling to its core in the liupe that come day 
the difficulties in the way of accepting it will be removed. 

Summing up the Australian situation irrespective of ail 
hypotheses, we find that in most tribes every individual is simul¬ 
taneously a member of a variety of socml uuiis. lie is born 
Into a sci, it moiety, a totem sih ami n class, with till of which 
his affiliation is permanent; ho Is also born Into a certain 
status from which he advances through a special ceremony into 
that of maturity, and by Jess perceptible stages into that uf a 
full-fledged elder. At any one period of Isis life his duties and 
privileges may depend as much on hjs associationnl os on Lis 
kinship connections. 3 
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While among the Australians sibs and associations ore per¬ 
haps nf equal Importance, the former are definitely less sipnifi- 
rant in Masai society. Not that it is possible to ignore them. 
In earlier limes they rsgulaled marriage, and at present re¬ 
ligious functions and specific cuttle brands are connected with 
the major or lesser kinship groups. Moreover, chiefs and 
medicinemen are recruited delusively from the paramount 
seetiui] of a tingle sih. Nevertheless'the activities dependent 
on affiliation with I he sih arc meager compared with thnse 
affected by membership fn other units. 

First of all, there is a spatial separation of the bachelors and 
their paramours, the immature girls, from the rest of the 
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community (see p. 47), This condition is strikingly different 
from that of the Andaman Islander*, where bachelors ami 
spinsters are sedulously segregated by the interposition of 
married couples. 

Secondly, males and females are definitely grouped according 
to status. As among the Australians, every male is subjected 
to u puberty ordeal (circumcision), through wlairh he attains 
the position uf a warrior, Paring the period of Initiation and 
until the wound is heeled he ranks no longer ns a boy Imt as 
a neophyte (literally, * recluse n ), while for the first two years 
following he is designated a@ an apprentice (' shaved one *). 
Until 28 or 30 ho figures us a full-fledged bravo, whereupon ha 
marries, leaving the bachelors* kraal and assuming for the 
remainder of his life the dignity of an elder- Since the 
initiation and recruiting periods are obviously preparatory', we 
need recognize only three stages fur mnle% that of boy, of 
warrior, and of elder, the bachelor braves playing the must 
prominent rdle among this warlike people. As an equivalent 
of the buys 1 circumcision the girls undergo clitorldeeiomy after 
the first men sea and are Subsequently known as novices until 
the healing of the wound. Then they maintain a distinct rank 
until the menopause, whereupon a new word defines their status, 
which only alters with the blanching of the hair. Unrelated 
persons of either sex address each other by terms dependent 
on their relative status. 

With these stages ihere arc linked deflnile usages Married 
women arc distinguished from girts hy iron necklaces and ear¬ 
rings ; indeed, without the tatter no wife would dare confront 
her husband. They are also recognizable hy (heir long gur- 
fil&nfSt Boys and girls put increasingly large blocks of wood 
Into their cars, while the bachelors and elders wear chain car- 
rings and bracelets. After rircumeisiod the bachelors carry tho 
fiword* spear, club and shield distinctive of their rank* also 
donning a special cap, ostrich-fenlher headdress, cape, anklets, 
arm-clamp, calfskin garment, and a piece of goat's skin for the 
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waist- They plait their hair, subsist eniirely on, meat, milk and 
Wwd. and must abstain from intoxicants, Before recovery Iron? 
circunicisk M] she novices mimic ^vurnen as to dress and ear-iingy* 
and if they have stood the ordeal without flinching they ore 
permitted to shoot small birds and wear them on the head. 

Iti addition to the dkhotuinmia division of society Into the 
inmates of the warriors kraal and the real id the settlement and 
the essential triaecliun of the mate population by status there tire 
slili other groupings. It is obvious that the tripartite organic 
lion of the males links together in a single grsda the benedict 
of thirty and nf eighty. A suggestive subdivision of this step 
has taken place, those eiders having circumcised children being 
distinguished by the privilege of wearing a certain kind of ear¬ 
ring. llnwever T it floes not appear that elders of Hits type are 
united by any feeling of fiolldarily. There b distinction among 
elders, inasmuch as owners nf large herds who have many 
children may wear an arm-ring of elephant's tiL&k nr buffalo 
horn as a badge of affluence. Tins Ill-defined criterion, how- 
ever, has also failed to produce a determinate social group and 
remains interesting mainly as demonstrating the variety of 
e] unificatory devices to which the natives resort. On the othei 
hand, there is a division based on the period of initiation that is 
of far-reaching sign i Ilea nee. The circumcision rile not merely 
separates the categories of hoy and warrior but underlies a far 
inure refined classification of society, 

AU boys circumcised during the some qiiudreiiniuru belong 
tn the same " age + f There follows a period of three and a half 
years during which nn initiation takes place. After this inter, 
vnl comes another quadrennlum during which boys are clrciim. 
risod. Reckoning from cm apparently arbitrary or at least 
unknown starting-point, the Masai designate the individuals 
circumcised during nne qnadrennlum ns of the 1 right-handed ' 
circumcision* those of the subsequent quadrrnnlum being H left- 
handed. 1 That is t the uge^cl asses are not dexlral nr slnlslral 
relatively to each other, but absolutely au by virtue of their 
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position with reference to the point of departure, A righb 
handed age and the Immediately following Mi-handed age are 
said to constiLute a 1 generation.' The processes by which one 
age-class relieves its predecessor as rep resent olive of the warrior 
grade and hy which correlated classes ore welded into a 
generation must be described In some detail. 

I ram effi lately after initiation and restoration to health the 
apprentices And themselves in a peculiar position with reference 
to the full-fledged warrior*, lit order to figure as genuine braves 
the tyros must first secure a name fur their class, a distinctive 
design for the decoration of their shields, and a separate fcrauL 
About the former there is no special difficulty since an appetta- 
lion is bestowed by the headman of Ihe tribe in return for a 
herd of entile; but the shield pattern is not so readily acquired. 
Black figures for the purpose are selected by ibe most arodnenl 
elder, but it is the red coloring of the shield that is held as really 
characteristic of a warrior's dignity. No sooner, however, have 
the novices attempted to paint their shields red and to construct 
a camp than the warriors swoop down upon them, attacking the 
new establishment, and if possible efface the paint. If the older 
men are victorious., the reeruhs must bide their chance f Improv¬ 
ing the meantime with raids against hostile tribes. If they 
exhibit conspicuous prowess In such enterprises, the warriors 
may gracefully assent to recognise them as their peers; otherwise 
the youths must conquer opposition by forte. When they finally 
succeed, there are then two distinct bachelors' Kraals In the 
diet rid, though united in all martial undertakings. But this is 
an anomalous and transitional condition according to native 
standards Soon the older warriors decide on their departure, 
leave singly after mi appropriate feast, marry, and settle down 
in individual homes. When all members of the nge-class have 
married and discarded the bachelors' kraal, they collectively 
assume the rank of elders, leaving their successors in sole 
possession of the warrior’s estate. 

The significant thing in all this is that si mutt an eons initi- 
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otion creoles ties transcending the hands due to equal flatus, 
Though two age-classes may temporarily share the degree of 
bachelor, they rerun in distinct units. Similarly, the new group 
of married men is by no means simply merged in a society of 
elders. The only close lle T funned at a much later period, is 
between the deurtral and sinistra! classes of a couple, which are 
formally united into a 1 generation, - receive ft common name and 
adopt a distinctive arrow brand. But before and filler this 
union the age-chiss preserves its name and individuality and 
determines its members’ actions, h is f above nil, nn agency 
regulating sei relations. Girls initiated during a certain quad- 
rennium are reckoned as belonging to the age-class ot the boys 
circumcised during that period: and no Masai is permitted to 
have sexual relations with a woman of his father's class. On 
(he other hand, fornication with a woman of one’s own class 
la not considered an offense, so that widows or divorced women 
may consort with their husband's fehow-niembers. A visit r 
from another district fit once enters the kraal of an age-mate, 
vrho withdraws from the hut* leaving his guest to sleep with 
his wife. In this there is no choice, for an unobliging host Incurs 
the curse of his age-mates. A wife beaten by her husband may 
seek refuge with one of his age-mates, and thereafter the bus- 
hand will leave her in peace lest he he cursed hy his clns^ 

On the strength of our data it is fair to say that the group of 
elders does not form a firmly knit unit but that all the social 
solidarity within that status Is tit Inched to the smaller associa¬ 
tions described, the generation and particularly the age-class. 
Reverting in conclusion to a comparison of the Masai associa¬ 
tions with their sll> organization, the initial appraisal of their 
relative importance seems fully vindicated* Even a feature m 
peculiarly typical of the sib as its marriage-regulating function 
is hero more prominently connected wilh the age-class. If 
from MasaE communities the division Into sib® were eliminated, 
an ample residue of social relations would still obtrude Itself 
on our notice; but without the bachelors' kraal, the initiatory 
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aubgradea, and tile og:c-cIassOs T Masai society would assume 
an aspect of baldness and drab monotony .4 


Eakjcs Islands 

In the Hank? Islands, as among the Masai, there is a sib 
structure that is overshadowed by nssodstional units but these 
vary fundamentally in the two areas: Indeed, the Melanesians 
introduce us to entirely novel principles of segregation. Never¬ 
theless, ono feature that arrested our attention in surveying the 
Australian held recurs in the Banks Islands in a still more 
conspicuous fatten The cleavage of society into sex moieties 
I eg re attains its muLmum intensity. Not only are women de¬ 
barred from public solemnities, but even in Everyday Itfo there 
is a well-nigh complete dichotomy fc Mon neither eui nor sleep 
with their wives but in a separate eBtablishmejit, which boys 
try lo enter ai the earliest opportunity. Hence the nudes, as 
in Australia, constitute a sort of tribal secret organisation* Vet 
there is an all-important difference: admission in no way 
depends on puberty , but may occur at any age; and It is 
secured not through an ordeal involving personal disfigurement 
or bodily mortification but by the payment of a fee. Further, 
the men’ll society Is not a single body or at best one in which 
the okkr men are set off frnm the you cigar Initiates by moro or 
less imperceptible degrees of dignity, but com prises an hierarchi¬ 
cally graded series of divisions. 

The tangible manifestation of masculine exclusiveness le the 
village clubhouse; a Inunging-plaee and refectory by day and 
t\ dormitory by night. The house is subdivided into a varying 
number of compnrtmenLs of successively higher rank, each with 
Its own oven as a mllying-place for members of cqunl degree. 
Failure to join moans remaining a nonentity in point f social 
estimation ; hence. while admission may he deferred, it always 
occurs sooner or later; H If a man cannot enter the Sukwc (club} 
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lie has to feet! with women and this may Sometimes sc excite 
the pity of a friend thus, he may undertake to act a 3 introducer, 
{mowing that tie wilt thereby have to spend a targe sum of 
money," (it the lower ranks the introducer, often the candi¬ 
date's maternal uncle, defrays most of the expenses; In the 
higher degrees the charges devolve ->n the novice, his kindred 
and friends. The act of initiation consists in the ceremonial 
eating of food by the tyro’s new messmates; hut all the dub 
members regardless of rank seem to profit by his payments, 

As a respectable place in the Community Is impossible with¬ 
out dub affiliation, S" a gain in prestige is directly proportionate 
to advancement in the society, which invariably demands in¬ 
creasingly greater pecuniary- sacrifices. Hence the man who 
has climbed to the highest rung of (he ladder fs quite exceptional, 
ranks os a chief in real life, and figures as the hero of legend. 
He is then tn a position to retrieve with interest the fortune spent 
in achieving eminence, for he can wring exorbitant fees from 
subsequent aspirants to honor. The common herd never dream 
of such eminence; though they enter the dub ns boys, they 
will be lucky to rise to tile middle degrees of the organization. 
It is true that though the divisions are definitely localized in 
the clubhouse, each invest cd with a clearly defined relative 
rank, there Is an abstract possibility of leaping at odcc to a 
high station in the society, But practically the fees would he 
too extravagant to convert theory into reality, and all that is 
ever attempted is to dispense with entrance into some of the 
very lowest compartments, which have accordingly fallen into 
deray in some of the villages. Besides, even the theoretical 
rhnnee has one limitation; in order to progress beyond a certain 
point in the club a man must belong to another organization of 
a related though distinct order that will be treated below. 

The club of the Banks Islander Is seen lo he bound np with 
properly rights. It is only the man of wealth who can reach 
the highest degrees and thus acquire prestige. Vet the 
aboriginal conception is not that of avariciously hoarding wealth 
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but rather of displaying one's greatness by exhibiting contempt 
for property. So a map of the luflitiat status In the dub may 
still promote his renown by providing the lavish enLerintiiltiont 
associated with certain festivals ; nay t a suggestion of niggard¬ 
liness on these occasions would go far to destroy his influence. 

The several grades of the dub were anciently marked off with 
such r%or that to enter a compartment higher than one's own 
wag to Incur certain deal In Yet there is very little individuality 
about the various steps. They have their distinctive masks or 
huts, some use peculiar pudding-knives, and only in the higher 
degrees arc members allowed to drink the native stimulant, 
kava. But it is difficult to say ip what way the functions and 
privileges of adjoining degrees differed. The essential Idea 
seems lo have been simply that by making an additional sacri¬ 
fice lorn new initiation a member was entitled to higher honor, 
which fact was oppressed in visible terms by the assignment ol 
a sprdir+lly distinct compartment. 

The significant traits of the Banks Island system nt nnco 
stand out In relief when wc compare it with Lhot of she MusaL 
The East African scncme is Ihorougldy democratic, that or 
Melanesia Is an essential I y tlmncmtic one. Every Masai is 
bound to advance from boyhood to bachelorhood and from 
bachelorhood to the elder's estate, and the differentiation of 
age-clauses among elders carries with it no tmggnstiop of 
superior and Inferior caste; an outward emblem for prolific 
and wealthy elders has been reported, but the practical con¬ 
sequences of this distinction are negligible. It fs of course 
part of this generally democratic concept lop that stains 
should be attained collectively by a group of approximate 
coevals. In the Banks Islands the exaction of increasingly pro¬ 
hibitive admission fees inevitably prevents the slops from being 
gained with equal rapidity by age-mates. At every slage beyond 
the very lowest perhaps we must be prepared to encounter a 
edmnleasality of varying years mid vastly different social pm* 
specie, Seated round one oven and for ihe time being on a 
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par in the public eye, are the elderly laggard whose stmilrned 
circumstances will keep him from transcending the plane to 
which he has just struggled by his utmost efforts, and the sour¬ 
ing youth for whom family connections have gained precocious 
preferment, bidding fair to raise him in course of time to the 
pinnacle of native aspirations. 

Sn far, however, only fine phase of the complicated assodo- 
tionnl life of the Banks Islands has been described* Its com* 
ptferaent is represented by a host nf secret organltailnna * 1 Ghost * 
itocteUes, os the aborigines call them, of which the diminutive 
Island of Mola boasts nut less than seventy-seven. Unlike the 
clubhouse the equivalent meeting-place of the Ghost associations* 
whether a lodge or mere clearing, is not situated in the village 
hut in the relative seclusion of the bush h and the path leading 
to it is lalmoed to all non-members. Notwithstanding Clndring* 
tun's and Rivers' noteworthy contributions to the subject* iho 
intricacies of these organisations have been by no means com¬ 
pletely unraveled and in this chapter the merest sketch of what 
seems fairly certain nutfit suffice. 

The secret organisations vary enormously in character, hut 
ordinarily they figure m so many additional dabs. With one 
another and with the men's club they share the feature that 
entrance is dependent an an initial-ion and the payment of a 
fce # But soma of the societies may he entered even by hoys who 
have not yet joined the club, white for others that would be 
simply unthinkable. In certain urguniiatlonfl several men may 
enter together and jointly pay tha amount requisite for an 
Initial Ion : but no such economising is permitted by the more 
import ant societies. 

Practically all the societies have distinctive masks or objects 
he carried In the band. These objects are exhibited to the 
uninitiated only when the members stalk about Ibe Island on 
certain solemn occasions and not even I ben at close range. At 
all other Times non-members, and especially woman* roust under 
no condition see or come near the sacred articles. Must of the 
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societies algo possess budges of ;t totally different nature, with 
which the desirability ul entrance is largely baixad up, These 
emblems commit of the leaves of croton plants’ when they are 
stuck into ihe ground by n member, they protect his properly 
against lbe iuroads r.f ail tribesmen who arc not fellow-members 
of his fraternity. Any one who should transgress the taboo must 
pay u pip tu the a IT nm ted society, and a similar fine Is required 
if a no sum Timber cuts down of uses the particular species of 
croton serving as a badge for Home organization, Sima.- women 
are ineligible to :itl fraternities, they are obliged to refrain from 
destroying any uf the so plants Joining a particular organiza¬ 
tion is thus in n measure equivalent tu taking up a pulley Ln an 
Insurance company against loss of property, -Since protection 
is secured only against mm-members, the smallest organiza¬ 
tions are naturally the most effective from this point of view, 
which results in an amusing cycle of vicissitudes. One of them 
becomes popular because of its protective value, automatically 
loses its efficacy ns the membership increuses, hence sinks In 
general estimation, dwindles In numbers, and may then again 
be revived. Certain of the fraternities arc not liable to these 
fluctuations he cause the motives for seeking admission are quite 
In dependent of those connected with properly insurance. For 
example, entrance to tho Tamale tftnw Organization would be 
sought as an indispensable preliminary to gaining the higher 
degrees in the club. 

A feature characteristic of the secret societies Is the attempt 
to terrorize the uninitiated* A man will blacken his face and 
body to IrreeogiiizabllSty and sally forth, a cane in the left hand 
and a club in the right. He hrls people who do not get out of 
the way with Ihe club and continually moves about his stick so 
that no one can see It distinctly. Occasionally there al&ti occurs 
the wanton destruction or spoliation of a luckless individual's 
property by an organ tied band of fraternity members. Thus* 
when a candidate is admitted to the To mote Uwort, it is neces¬ 
sary to pull down a house, which is chosen by the novice's 
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father. The members partly in dtegu ise, rush out, scare off 
women ami the uninitiated, and destroy the dwelling selected. 
At a Eater stage in the ritual of admission mil only the candidate 
hut any person met by the fraternity who has rad yet attained 
high rank in the club receives a ben ling. 

Certain proceedings connected with entrance into the Tamale 
Ihifoa recall the tribal initiation of Australia. The one secret 
learned by admission Into the Melanesian fraternity is how 
to produce a curious sound by rubbing a stick on a stone. 
Though the details are not alike, this strongly suggests the 
Australian attitude toward the hull roarer. Again, lb a ugh no 
mutilation is inflicted, the tyro must undergo all sorts of trials 
during a probationary period of a hundred days. People come 
to throw bis food into the fire, break his knives and fine him 
if lie voices a complaint; difficult tasks are set, and when lie 
offers the product of Iris labor, it is spumed. Hero again the 
analogy is general rather than specific, yet it is illuminating us 
tin example of the no Lions commonly underlying n formal accep- 
lance Into the fold in the cruder levels of culture. 

If we now puss in review the position of an individual Banks 
Islander with reference to his various social relations, their 
potential multitude is startling. The significance of sex has 
already been sufficiently commented upon. Another affiliation 
follows from the occurrence of tho dual organization. Every 
person Is thus bom into an exogamous moiety, and since the 
moieties are subdivided into sections with specific taboos he 
automatically enters still another group. Sooner or later he 
will Join the men's club, belonging successively it may be to 
nine or tea of its grades. But concomitantly he is likely to 
hold membership in half a dozen of the secret fraternities, either 
In order to safeguard hie possessions or to enhance hi a social 
status. It hardly requires proof that to reduce the social organ¬ 
ization to the sib divisions would obliterate all that is 
genuinely distinctive of the Banks Islands scheme of society.r 
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PUEJEIO INDIANS 

The multiplicity of ceremonial organizations ctmung the Pueblo 
Indian* converts their social sol it-uit: Into 21 Lcuildtriog raine, 
FurtutiEildy since ilie publication ul KruHjer's gukte-bwk there 
is fair promts of seeing the light ol day !is a sequel to much 
labyrinthine wandering. 

The religious corporations of tile Ztffli m»y be tasted, under lwo 
heads. On the one hand* there Is a Masked Dancer society 
comprising by necessity all the males and no females; secondly p 
there is a series ul fratern(ties into which entrance is optional 
and open to both sexes. The function of iho Marked Dancer 
society coalers in the magical production uf rain under the 
dire cel mi of Rain priests; the fraternities cure the sick and give 
demonstrations of magical power. 

From the constitution uf the Masked Dancer society it appears 
that we must conceive it as the equivalent of the tribal club 
uf other areas. But though there is a supreme director of tha 
club U is strictly speaking not a single men’s organization as 
in Australia, but a series of half a dozen units, each associated 
with u distinct ceremonial chamber. These six subdivisions 
symbolize the cardinal direction*, zenith and nadir being closed 
So this category. This arrangement of spatially separate lodges 
w ould suggest the Melanesian grouping of messmates were it ilut 
for the absence ol grades in the Southwest: the Eufti groups 
appear as coordinate social on its. Membership in a particular 
one is settled oi birth; the infant is allotted to the Bodge of 
the husband of the obstetrician who first touches him. It is 
this m:in who arts as sponsor for the child both at the earlier 
Lnvoluntary and subsequent voluntary Initiation, the latter 
taking place at the age of twelve or thirteen. At the second 
initiation the bdy E$ severely whipped by members who imper¬ 
sonate gods. Each novice, for several Imys are admitted jointly, 
receiver a rt<Ervnmker h i? mask, which becomes his individual 
property and [9 burled at deal la On this occasion the boys 
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learn for tbo first time that the supposed gods, who have re¬ 
moved their masks* are only men. The god-impersonators pul 
their masks ull the neophytes and surrender ihuir whips to 
Ihqru, uiid the boy a thereupon lush their former tormentors. 
Flu ally the mummers replace the musks on their own heads, 
and the novices are warned not to divulge the initiator? 
mysteries lest their heads he cut oft with a atone knilq. It 
happens, hut very rarely, that a man in later life altera his 
Judge affiliation from choice, though in such a case he may 
at any time return to that of his boyhood. Further, a man con¬ 
victed of adultery with a fellow-member's wife may he expelled 
and driven lo seek admittance into another chapter j yet there 
seems to be a strong sentiment against expulsion even in 
extreme cases. 

Since the Pueblo Indians have a remarkably well-developed 
sib organization, the question arises whether and to what 
extent sib affiliation affects membership in the several cere* 
mania! units. From the mode of entering a club lodge, it is 
clear that mere membership in a subdivision of the men's club 
has nothing to do with the sib. But there are special offices 
ip the Masked Dancers ritual which ore more or less associated 
with the sib. Thus, the director-gen oral of the club Is invariably 
of the Deer sib d certain musks are in the custody of an Eagle 
man, and the rain songs at the close of a quadrennial cere¬ 
mony must be chanted by a Frog man. Yet I here are numerous 
deviations from this rule of determining ceremonial office, which 
fairly often alternates between the member of a certain sib 
find a sou of that sib, who with maternal descent and exogamy 
can of course belong to any sib whatsoever except his father's. 
The rain priests of the tribal club are theoretically associated 
with definite feihs, yet in the actual personnel of the priesthood 
the same departure is noted as in Iho cjisg of other positions of 
dignity* The heir-apparent and other associates of 0 ranking 
priest may be his sons, who cannot possibly be or the same sib; 
sometimes they are brothers or sister** gains, hi other words* sib- 
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males; and sometimes they may not even be kindred of any 
fi'-rt. On the other It and* there fetiches manipulated by e&cli 
set of priests, and these are stored in specified houses and are 
definitely linked with the sib units. 

In general, Iheii^ the mnk and file of the club are pot grouped 
according to sib membership, but association with the sib 
principle occurs lor ceremonial club offices, being especially 
conspicuous in the case of the priesthoods and their fetiches. 

Far less prominent are the bonds between the fraternity and 
the sib organization, as becomes at once uhvinns from the mode 
of entrance The usual basis for joining is a cure affected by 
the fraternity; the patient is not compelled to enter if be pays 
adequate compensation to the acting practitioner, but com¬ 
monly he prefers to enter the Society. In a typical fraternity 
34 of 42 members had entered in Ibis fashion. Another method 
is compulsory initiation when a person has stumbled into an 
executive session of the fraternity. With one or two exceptions 
iharc is a possibility for tha member of one fraternity to shift 
his allegiance to any other, in which case a purely perfunctory 
ceremony takes the place of regular initiation. The indepen¬ 
dence of the sib Implied In the regulations of entrance applies 
fn virtually equal degree to the ritualistic offices; In an Im¬ 
portant fraternity Professor Kroebor found that only a single 
function was necessarily executed by members of a specified sib. 

Professor Kroebcr has fortunately not confined his attention 
to the Zufli, but has furnished no analysis of the Hop! fraterni¬ 
ties as well. These are theoretically of special significance be¬ 
came previous writers treated the fraternities as a natural out¬ 
growth of the sib, as basically representing the ritualistic aspect 
of the sib concept r This view seemed to derive support from the 
fnct that HnpE fraternities frequently bear the same names as slbs 
and that native Speculation ascribed the founding of a society 
to Lis namesake or some other particular sib. Hv tabulating the 
concrete material available as to the sib membership of Hopi 
fraternities. Kroeber shows conclusively that in most cases the 
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alleged bond does noi exist. Of 35 Snake fraternity members 
only 7 belong to the Snake sib; only 3 of the 10 Antelope 
fraternity members are of (lie Hern sib; not more than 0 Rabbit 
sib people are found In the supposedly associated fraternity. 
My personal census in (lie field largely corroborates Krocher's 
conclusions, though with the qualification that ritualistic office 
commonly descends in the sib. Thus, In the village of Mishong- 
novi the Snake dance is performed by members of the Corn, 
Parrot, Bear, Badger, Eagle, Cloud and Moslqwai Mbs, hut the 
Lizard sib, which represents the Snake sib of other villages, 
holds the Leader's position. The mode of entering (lie Snake 
fraternity ia quite like that generally followed by the Zuiii in 
joining any of their fraternities: a man cured by a Snake mem* 
her joins in lieu of paying a fee. It Is clear that very little 
importance attaches to the coincidence of name. In the village 
Of Shipaulovi there is no Snake sib and the directorship of the 
Snake fraternity ia vested In a Bear man, from whom it will 
descend to Ida sister's son, i.e,. another Hear man. Iii one 
respect Kroeber may have overstated the case inasmuch as one 
nr two of tile societies seem to recognize a birthright of members 
of a, certain sib to fraternity membership. Nevertheless, 
generally speaking, the validity of hid interpretation Is sustained. 

In other words, Pueblo society no more than that of other 
regions can he regarded as an atomistic structure of sib blocks. 
A dual division on sex lines is created by the compulsory 
inil ration of all men into a club, and within this tribal organiza¬ 
tion affiliation with a special lodge is again independent of the 
sib, whatever may he the rule of succession to ritualistic service. 
The curative fraternities of the Zufti are even more largely 
free from the sib influence, and the same may be staled for the 
comparable societies of the Tfopj, Thus, the importance of the 
association rd as a concomitant of the kinship grouping Is mani¬ 
fest. As K rochet points out, nn individual of sib A may lie long 
to family B, have a father of sjh c, join fraternity T>, priesthood 
E and lodge F: his sib mate may be of family D, have a father 
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of sib E, and join fraternity F t priesthood A and lodge 
B. There Is no reason to suppose that the one bond represented 
by tbs sib must at nil costs take precedence over al] oilier 
nodal connections. It is ns though we assumed that a 
mnu who votes Ilia Republican ticket is bound to act as a 
Republican at lha meeting of his church, in an assembly of his 
labor Union, and in the privacy nf his home. Manifestly there 
is no need to assign to any one social tie a predominant posi¬ 
tion ; the individual normally ads as a member of the group 
with which be is at the time linked and these several groups 
need not come Into contact at all, whether by way of coincidence 
ur collision** 


Citow 

In the chapter on Property mention mm made of the Tobacco 
society or the Grow into which Individuals of either sex gain 
entrance by payment of fee to their adopter. The novice U 
properly trained during a preliminary period, learning certain 
frongs selected for him by his 4 father/ |.e. p sponsor, and gains 
the status of complete membership With the privilege of hence¬ 
forth planting the sacred Tobacco Ln the course of a public 
solemnity. There Eire numerous chapters of the Tobacco order 
and the tyro naturally Joins that of his ‘father/ but there Is a 
Considerable ^prif dr rnrpt among the several subdivisions, so 
that members of any and all chapters may participate ip the 
proceedings, though only those of the adopting group are 
morally entitled to a share in the Initiation fee and give the 
novice the choke of their sacred objects The Tobacco initiation 
is quite devoid of attempts at chastisement or mulnation of 
the candidate; it centers in his receiving appropriate In si rue* 
Hon, ceremonial songs, regalia and prerogatives in return for 
the heavy payments demiandoih Formerly It was usual to 
apply fur admission but iotforly members pique themselves on 
the number of Iheir adoptive children and arc likely to urge 
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Individuals to join. It bus also been customary for a parson 
in a position of hardship, say, when his own or 11 beloved re¬ 
lative's Life seemed in danger, to pledge cnl ranee provided tbal 
things turned out in accordance with his desires. Another 
difference divides ancient from modern usage. At an earlier 
stage membership was restricted to a relatively small number 
of elderly couples ami the religious feu lures were predominant; 
more recently it has become a matter of social prestige to belong 
to the order, so that almost nil ndnlls are members and even 
young children have been adopted. Nevertheless, ihe cere- 
monlo-1 character of ilie society has not by any means been 
obiiteraled. The preservation of the tribe is still believed (o 

hinge on the continued planting of the sacred Tobacco, which 
symbolically represents the stare. From a strictly social point 
of view the Tobacco organizations are important since an 
altogether special bond unites the persons standing to each 
other In (he ceremonial relationship of father ansi child, who 
will treat each ntKor with the loving-kindness of genuine 
kindred, Another feature that merits notice Is the tendency to 
initiate husband and wife at the same time- 
At the present day there Is also a quartet of secular clubs that 
figures prominently in iribal life,—the Night Hot Dancers, Big 
Ear-Holes, Lust Hot Dancers and Sioux Dancers, These share 
Ihe same performance, the Hot Dance, which wag Introduced 
by the Hjdatea in ihe 'seventies of ihe last century, Practically 
all of the men now living belong to one of these ejuhs. Unlike 
I ho Tobacco chapters, these an not exact an entrance fee, nor is 
(bore any suggestion of formal initiation, Path club aspires 
!o have a large membership, and consequently so far from ex¬ 
torting payment (he memherg will present substantial gifts to 
■‘Inhabit men in order to make them join, Individuals of known 
liberality wim are likely to entertain members being specially 
soughl. It even happens lhat persons of renown in this regard 
arc enticed to transfer their membership by a templing offer 
of property. These clubs must he conceived as In large measure 
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mutual benefit associations. If u inember id the Big Ear-Holes 
is required to perform a certain amount of labor, all his com¬ 
rades in the society will eofiperale. When one man seeks 
lulLi alien Into ihe Tobacco order, every club member helps ac¬ 
cumulate the amount requisite for going through the performance 
In due stylCn On such occasions the candidate^ dub acts in 
precisely the same fashion as his sib. From time to tima feasia 
are celebrated by the dub, which has no special assembly lodge 
but meets In the tent of one of the comrades. 

These clubs, however, represent merely the bowdlerized 
edition of an earlier form of association that still flourished in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. In lfr£3 Prince Maxi- 
ini Man of \Vjed*Neuwied had found no fewer than eight ui 
these organizations; somewhat later they dwindled down to 
four,—the Muddy Hands, Big Dogs, Foxes, and Lump woods ; and 
about the Seventies only the two last-mentioned were in full 
vigor. These clubs were In part military associations seeking 
to gain renown on the battlefield p and they ware accordingly 
confined to male membership whieh + however, did not lead to 
a rigid exclusion of the women. On the contrary, women com¬ 
monly participated in the feasts and excursions of the clubs 
Thero was a public function assigned by the tribal chief each 
year to one of ihe clubs,—the preservation of order during the 
communal buffalo hunt. Further, each society had Its donrc 
and song, but religious features were absent to a surprising 
extent in view of the well-known tendency of Plains Indians to 
Invest all sorts of phenomena with a religious glamor. 

The method of joining a military club was as informal aa 
that no led for the clubs of to-day, that is, there was no 
adoption, uo solemn procedure of any sort, no purchase. If 
a member died, his comrades sought to replace him by a 
brother or close kinsman and would offer gifts in this person In 
arder lo gain his consent But there was no obligation for the 
several brothers of a family to belong lo the acme society, and 
in any of the dubs all sorts of families and sibs were repre- 
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sented, Even when there was no vacancy the members might 
< fTer presents iu a renowned warrior Inducing him in Join 
their band* whether he already belonged to another dub or not. 
A personal grievance likewise would lead to an occasional 
change of odhll&tfun, but on the whole membership wan for life. 
Some persons joined a club simply because they liked Its songs 
and dances. 

Like the modem clubs* Hie military associations ore coordi¬ 
nate units. Each embraced young and old men, each might 
in rotation execute the civic duties of a police force, each had 
an equivalent set of songs and performances, and oil modeled 
their internal organisation on a single pattern. Of course, 
equality of status did not extend to an imitation of the adult 
fluhu by the hoys, who under the name of a Hummer society 
mimicked tlte activities of their eld era. 

Impossible as it is to give in this chapter a complete account 
of the Crow scheme of military associations, even a moderately 
vivid picture of their spirit is ont of the question unless one 
"f them is described in some detail. Accordingly, 1 will select 
for this purpose the Fox organization. 

The Foxes wore subdivided into several minor groups accord- 
mg to age, hut in point of dress* songs and eligibility to posts 
of honor there was no differentiation. There was little in the 
way of distinctive badges for the rank and Ole except for a fox- 
skin cape worn by the members, Scutie of the officers, how¬ 
ever, were distinguished by special emblems. Their dignity, 
it is essential to note, had nothing to do with any such flatus 
as attaches to the presidency or secretaryship of one of oar 
organizations. The functions correspondinp: to such offtcej were 
executed rather informally by the older members. As for the 
Crow ifficers, their eminence rested on prospective or tried 
prowess In battle. In the spring of even- year the older men of 
the club summoned the others to assemble in a lodge and 
choose the eight err ten braves who were to shed histro an their 
association. Of these, the four standard-hearers had the most 
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clearly defined duties. Two of them were presented wilh curved 
and two wilh straight staffs; m sight ut the enemy they were 
expected to plant these emblems into die ground and defend 
their standards without budging, even at the risk of their lives. 
To abide by the rule, whether for survival or death, meant 
achieving lame Lu the society and the tribes to retreat wag to 
]ose caste and he de^pis^ed aa “ a luenairunting woman/ 1 Owing 
to the danger iDcurrgd by acceptance of office, many would 
decline the peril-fraught honor but in. case of necessity the 
elders could force a mandate on a particular person by stealthily 
touching bis Lips with a pipe. Even close relatives thus com¬ 
pelled a young warrior to become au officer, not because they 
wished him LU but because they were eager lu have him gain 
distinction, With the first snowfall of the year the arduous 
duties of the position ceased, and the following spring a neiv 
incumbent would receive the fetid lance. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena linked with this 
society is the spirit of rivalry that animated the Foxes and the 
Lump woods, Le., the two clubs which ultimately gained the 
ascendancy am ong Crow military organizations. There was 
no truce of personal hostility in this relationship, which was 
sharply defined. In certain games the Foies with their wives 
were pitted against the Lump woods and their wives- in war 
each club tried to score the first blow struck against the enemy; 
und in the beginning of spring there was a brief period during 
which a Fox might abduct the wife of a Lump wood if she had 
at some previous time been his mistress, and vice versa. 

The last-mentioned custom w-as remarkable In several ways. 
As soon as the kidnapping season hud been announced by 
mutual signals of defiance, the men of both clnbs sallied 
forth to selxe former mistresses now wedded to members of 
the rival society. Resistance was in vain h for if necessary there 
wan recourse to force. Least of all might the husband offer 
Ihe slightest sign of resentment or ho would completely lose 
his social standing En the tribe and become the common laugh* 
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Ing-stock, The unh way for a woman iu evade abduction was 
to throw herself on her former lover 1 ® gene rosily. Fur die 
husband the ideal behavior was to assume a broken face and 
encourage the abductor In hi® enterprise. As soon as the Foies 
ha4 kidnapped a Lump wood worn an , they took her to one of 
their lodges, where she received from her paramour’s kin alt the 
finery customarily bestowed un a bride. Hie nest day there 
was a solemn procession in which the members exhibited ilieir 
captive to ibe public gu*e. However, she must ride double only 
with a Fox of conspicuous war record, otherwise the Lumpwuods 
would throw her and her companion from the hurso they rode. 
Apart from lids the Lump woods attended merely as interested 
bystanders, making an ostentatious display of feigned indiffer¬ 
ence, Usually the kidnapped mistress was mou. abandoned by 
her lover, hut tinder no coudition might the return to her 
former husband s lent. A man who took back a kidnapped 
wife not only utterly disgraced himself but brought ignominy on 
hi® society us well and the rival dub was at liberty to cut up 
the blanket® at all the members. 

Almost equally curious was the custom connected with martial 
competition. If a Fox struck the first blow ot the season, the 
Lump woods thereby forfeited the right to sing their songs, 
which became for that year the property of their rivals. All 
this emulation wn® confined to the period front early spring till 
the first snowfall, when it automatically ceased, the two organi¬ 
sations thenceforth living together In perfect amity* 

To sum up r The classification into slbs constituled but one 
type of social grouping, which wo® criss-crossed by other tiivt- 
Bion® of equal and perhaps even etc [tier sEgmfkanee.* 


Hidatsa 

Hie Hldatsn, too* bad a series >f military organizalJons, many 
of which closely resemblml thoso of the Crow, as might he 
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from the partial identity of names. Thus, the Fox 
und the Lump wood, Hammer ami Dog societies are common to 
Iwth tribes, and often the sLmllaritieB are of the most detailed 
Kind. The hooked-spear officers of the Crew Foxes reappear 
In the llidaLsa equivalent with precisely the same duties - ami 
in both tribes the Dog men carry peculiar rattles of d owe laws 
Led to a stick, while certain officers wear silt sashes. But 
while co(responding dubs were fundamentally alike and doubt¬ 
less served similar social needs of the members* the inude of 
entrance was wholly different- As already explained [p. SEJIh 
the Ifidalsa were not invited to Join Individually and gra¬ 
tuitously, lei alone, were templed by desirable presents, but 
were obliged collectively to buy membership, which was hence¬ 
forth renounced by ihe previous holders, so that the whole 
transaction was ian:umount to a transfer of properly rights. 

But there was another basic difference between the two 
schemes In addition to the differences as to mode of acquiring 
membership. The adult men's clubs of the Crow were coordi¬ 
nate organizations with which men were as a rule permanently 
associated. Among the Hidntsa tile military societies formed a 
graded series* and in the course of their Uvea the men passed 
from one grade lo another. Since purchase played so decided a 
part In the arrangement, it might ho conjectured that this ts 
merely a replica of the Banks Island scheme. Yet there Is a 
profound distinction betw een these systems. Among the Melane¬ 
sians there is individual promotion so that lire affluent youth 
inay soon stride past the indigent dotard; with the Hldatsa 
advancement Is uniformly collective, and the buyers are oil age- 
mates. In other words, the llidatsa recognize a dual basis for 
monilttreliipt purchase and ago- No group of person* can 
automatically become Foxes or Dogs when they have attained 
a certain ago; they can only become members by paying the 
fees exacted- On the other hand, no man can become a Fox 
or Dog alone hut only in conjunction with a whole body of 
novices alt about his own age. 
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Aq interpretation of tills dualism will lie given in the next 
chapter; at present our concern is with the sire tillcation 0 f 
socicly consummated by the HiduUa scheme. Since there was 
variation in detail at different periods, l will lake a definite 
point of IlidalEa history for illustration. In lkjy Prince Maxi¬ 
milian found ail the male pupulalioii beyond very young hoys 
grouped into ten societies- The youngest were the Slone Hum- 
mere, aged from ten tip eleven ; lads of fourteen or flfien formed 
Hie Lump woods; youths of seventeen and eighteen owned the 
next higher society ; and so it went on lu the Raven club, width 
united the oldest men in the tribe. Strictly speaking, it is not 
true that the males of the LrJbe were divided tip among ten 
societies hot rather into ten ag^iattet. The societies really 
correspond to degrees, and according to the Ridalsa scheme, 
widch precluded automatic promotion, certain degrees would 
be vacant whenever an age-class hud sold its membership since 
its members might hove tu wait o long time before being able 
to buy the a ant higher degree. In other words, each age-chiM 
was a permanent unit but it was not always possessed of ft 
definite place in the series. In speaking of age-classes, bow- 
uver. we must recoiled that these Indians never knew their 
a^ex by years and that the grouping found was only an approxi¬ 
mate. nine. In this a a well us in other respects a comparis-m 
with the Masai age-classes is Illuminating. I B both tribes there 
jh a certain latitude from the point of view of a strict age-group¬ 
ing. Smiio Masai are initiated at a rather earlier ag e than 
others either because of economic reasons or because circum¬ 
cision occurs only during certain periods; the age-class is thus 
indeed const I Luted of approximate coevals but arbitrarily In- 
eludes some and excludes others who might just as well bo 
otherwise classified. .Among the Hidatsa the age-class is like¬ 
wise founded on rough-and-ready principles; a group of play¬ 
mates decide to buy their first society together, but n * SM n as 
they have been united in the purchase this joint experience 
converts them into a definite social unit Thereafter the Mosel 
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or Uidalsa individual's age-dJUB affiliation Is immutable like his 
sih relatiffusbip. 

There was a somewhat amusing alliance between alternate 
llidntsa age-classcs. When age-class 2 attempted to buy the 
membership then held by age class 3, it could depend an the 
assistance of class 4, and indeed of the other even classes, 
while a similar bond united the udd classes. The resisou for 
this alternation may be sought in the mutual relation* of adjoin 
ing dosses. Between these there was necessarily a class 
struggle' since the sellers would always extort the highest pay¬ 
ments possible; hence alternate classes would be united by 
their common antagonism to the intermediate class, which was 
the prospective flayer ol the lower group and the lulure victim 
of the higher one. 

While the Crow women had no societies of their own. I heir 
Hidalsa sisters had a smaller but parallel scries slightly en¬ 
larged by borrowings from the neighboring bland an. Tito 

mode of purchase was indentieal with that of the men's clubs. 
and there was even a direct affiliation with the male series, in¬ 
asmuch as certain groups of women aided the odd and even 
male classes, respectively. Naturally these organisations were 
nut distinctively military', but indirect martial associations are 
recorded. The Skunk women would celebrate the slaying of 
an enemy, wlille the Enemy women performed a dance in com- 
me moral Lon of braves who had fallen in a recent engagement. 
In the higher units ot the series, notably the Goose and the 
White Buffalo Cow organisations the secular aspect practical y 
vanishes, the most significant activities being of a rnugico* 
religious nature. The Goose women were expected to promole 
the growth of the com, while on the white Buffalo Cows devolved 
the duty of luring buffalo herds to (he village in litnes of 
scarcity. These societies were accordingly invested with an 
atmosphere of holiness quite absent both from the lower mem¬ 
bers of the series and the majority of the military clubs. In 
the women's societies the age factor was not wanting, hut it 
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lest clearly marked. On tins one hand. it wjns ciistomury 

admit one or two Infants to the older groups of White Buffalo 
Cows and Gouse women. Secondly, it is duubifui whether all 
ike women were grouped ink* these societies; it is quilt? 
to infer from the dinu that wlifle foilow-menibers wore generally 
approximate age-mates many women belonged to no definite 
nge-cluaa, In other words, that the $e* as a whole wu not strati- 
hud by age r 

In addition to the age-dasaea* which will have to be discussed 
later from still another angle, the Hidatsa hud distinctly sucra- 
sanct bodies linked with bundles of holy objects and performing 
the comJnLed rituals. Every Hidntsu had a birthright to his 
father's bun die and ceremonial prerogatives, but before the 
potential privilege could become an aclmij one it hud to be 
validated by purchase from the parent, siblings usually oonttfit 
ing in I he transaction. This would not create an association 
bul would merely fortify u kinship proup were it not for the 
fad that the same bundle and ritual were shared by distinct 
families, so that Individuals totally unrelated were brought to¬ 
gether by identical ceremonial prerogatives and ritualistic per 
fonuances. Thus, despite their hereditary character, the 
Hidatsa bundles led tu the formation of still another type of 
social unit. In Ihow ritualistic associations women played a 
part, notably as custodian* of the bundles bought by their 1ms- 
Mods. 

Tbu^ a typical Hidatsa individual would be bom into a slfa h 
but would in boyhood help in tho formation of ait a^e-dasi T 
poking with hJs comrades from one degree or society to 
another through successive joint purchases; and independently 
of these affiliations, he would by purchase of the patrimonial 
bundle become n member of one of the ritualistic associations of 
his village. A woman, while perhaps not necessarily connected 
with an age-class, was often so affiliated, and also held a definite 
re I m ion to her husband's bundle. 1 
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Brief as is like firecedMg snnpy, it demons! rales the import¬ 
ance and variety of ussaciatioPB bah in sIMi&s coni in uni Lies ana 
th^se organized inlu glh& Sc* ni>. deltas, divisions on the basis 
of matrimonial statue, social chibs, secret fraternities, all criss¬ 
cross the bunds of the family and the sib, creating new units 
uf Incalculable significance for the individual's social existence* 
So far, then, Sclmriz’s view of primitive society is wholly justi¬ 
fied, and tbn description of the Morgan school must he recog* 
tilled as inadequate. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Tutmiy of Associations 

IN tlie preceding chapter I have merely pointed nut the 
X important position of associat tonal groups in primitive 
eoeial organization. No attempt was made to grapple with the 
problems historical and sociological that develop from these 
data. In examining these it will be well to begin with an 
exposition of Schurlz’s scheme, which furnishes a convenient 
set of pegs for the attachment of theoretical considerations. 


ScnunTz's Scheme 

According to Schurtz's theory, a profound difference In the 
psychology of the sexes underlies Ihc differentiation between 
kinship and associational groups. Contrary to received notions, 
woman fs an eminently unsociable being and refrains from 
funning unions on the basis of like Interests, remaining centered 
in the kinship group based on sexual relation* and (he repro¬ 
ductive function. Associations creeled or even joined hy women 
on J terms with Ihe men ore rare and must he considered 
weak imitations of ihe exclusively male associations. Man, 
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on the other hand, tends to view sexual relations in the Light 
of episodes and fosters the purely social factor that makes “birds 
of a feather flock together/' Thus the psychological differences 
between men tmd women lead to a sociological separation. 
There is another form of cleavage within the family circle, 
but one that not merely destroys but alftu creates social ties. 
The antagonism between the older and the younger generation 
that separates parent and child forms the germ of a clusrincaiJoii 
by age, which SchurLz accordingly regards as the oldest type of 
associated grouping, 

SchurLz docs not contend that the kind of age-gTOUplng found 
in the simpler cultures has a purely natural basis. It rather 
represents a blend If ig of physiological and conventional factors. 
The typical condition is the tripartite division of a community 
into children, imarrioEcahte youths and girls, and married 
couples. Here the separation of the first two groups depends 
on a natural difference* while that of the second and third is on 
artificial one. Scfaurti sees its rufiort d'dre in an effort h* 
regulate sa.x relations on the Masai plan of permitting free 
love to I he young ami establishing Arm conjugal bonds In later 
Life. In such a society the bachelors form the hesbmarfeed 
and organised group, the spinsters representing merely a de¬ 
generate reflection of It on account of the feminine inaptitude 
for comradeship. Entrance into the important hotly of bachelors 
at the time of puberty la property signalized by complicated 
solemnities, while the girls' initiation into the status of maturity 
is of relatively insignificant character in correspondence with 
the less definite organization of the spinster class. 

ScTuiriz assumes that wherever a greater number of age- 
classes occurs this is the effect of secondary elaboration of the 
tripartite division. Thus he recognizes the possibility that 
simultaneous SnHialhm mav establish a band of union; but ho 
holds that the resulting classes have been superimposed upon 
the simpler scheme, 1 n the case of the Hidatsa and related 
systems, which he specifically deals with* he derives thair 
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Secondary origin not only Inna the great number of the age. 
clasps but ,lI*> from Hie qualifications for entrance. For it is 
one of ins nxiunis that the grouping by physiological age and 
matrimonial status preceded at] others, purchase as a factor for 
the admission into a social unit representing a later stage of 
evolution. 

In intimate connection with the nge-elnsses and more parti- 
niltirly with the dominant rule played by the organised bncliel- 
ors there dov elups the men s house. It is characterized as a 
struct lire in Which the adult hut single men cook their meats, 
wrjrk. play and alecp, while tile married men dwell apart with 
their families. Women and children are usually barred from 
the premises, while the mature young girls may freely consort 
with the inmates. Though he regards this as the archetype ,,f 
the institution, Schurtz recognizes that Its observed represenlu¬ 
ll ves deviate widely from the assumed norm. Such divergences 
he interprets invariably us later dlfTercnlialions and he admits 
that several lines of evolution have been pursued. For one 
thine;, the bachelors 1 dwelling may retain its held upon the 
married men and I him be transformed into a general club and 
even been me n dormitory for all the adult males. On the olher 
hand, the bachelors’ house Joses its original character if its 
facilities for convivial assemblage and dancing are accentuated, 
which may even lead to the admission of women. Still other 
lines of development will convert it into a swealhnuse, a council 
chamber, on armory, an inn or a workshop, to mention only 
some of the possibilities. Schurtz dues not ignore the objection 
lhat the mens house may lie character 1stIc only of certain re¬ 
lated stocks of mankind and that ita distribution could be ex¬ 
plained as the effect of hlsiorlcal connecljon rather than of a 
sociological law. Indeed, he admits that the most typical form# 
Are restricted to the Malaysian family. Nevertheless, the ethno- 
prnphlc evidence as a whole leads him in the conclusion lhat 
societies have an inherent tendency to develop the men's house, 
which is merely the external phase of a simple, extremely 
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obvious [«aht licgcudtn) division inln age-dnssea and In this 
souse an 11 must inevitable transitional slag# in the evolution of 
higher social structures." 

Hut sen and age do not remain the only socializing agencies. 
At n 111 ore developed slug# of society the tendency to exclusive, 
nesa makes itself felt and clubs arise, supplanting the earlier 
age-claves. This trend is fostered by a ditferenllutinti accord¬ 
ing to rank and wealth. Slaves and pnopera ore barred from 
the age-classes. which lima naturally acquire a dub-like ch&rac- 
ter. Where entrance fees ora required, the agc-qiinJiflcatioii 
nml with it the age-si ratification of society vanishes, and ifi- 
slcad there appears a system of grades such as characterizes the 
organization of the Banks Id mils. Clubs may follow either 
of two lines of development: they will prow Into ceremonial 
associations, representing distinctly religious orders; or 11 icy 
wiil stress the strain ot conviviality peculiar to male groups 
from the start and become groups of banqueters whose sym¬ 
posia have no more serious aim than the promotion of good- 
fellowship. 

Secret societies represent the last form of association founded 
by masculine gregnriousness. They are not a necessary stage 
in Hie social evolution of associations from the primeval age- 
grouping, nor con all the secret societies be traced directly 
back to age-classes, though an indirect relationship may he 
assumed. Their activities are manifold. One prominent trait 
is the attempt to keep women and strives in subjection, a feature 
not unintelligible from the basic nature ot associations as con¬ 
ceived by Schurlz. As for the formal side Dt secret organiza¬ 
tions. that is also traceable to phenomena in the older age- 
divisions with their trying initiation solemnities The begin¬ 
nings of nn ancestral cult, such as many secret societies practise, 
is likewise discoverable in the tribal Initiation rites w'hich are 
often linked with corresponding notions. The secret societies 
have developed this germ, together with such special dements 
us the wearing of masks, skull worship, and the use of taboo 
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ruks for the safeguarding of property. Deriving support from 
tiieir supposedly mystic powers, these organizations sometimes 
degenerate into gangs terrorizing ami robbing the uninitiated. 
D«t they nro also likely to assume at least the firms of a body 
dispensing Justice. They will punish the membership for 
breach o( con t Id dice or like transgressions end in tlict penalties 
on outsiders for antagonizing their Interests: they may develop 
into the one body wielding political power and as such they 
have even been utilized by British colonial administrators. 
Though the potentiality for secret organizations is ever present, 
particular representatives of the type are eminently unstable 
units. For one thing, SeliUrtz believes that (a the long run it 
is impossible to preserve the secrecy of the watchwords or 
other arcana. Me considers as typical the development noted 
in Central Brazil, where one people excludes women from ail 
dances, while another tribe admits them to ceremonies of lesser 
dignity; where ip one region the bulb roarers must never be 
8600 ^ 3 number of the female sex and are carefully con* 
t e.iltrd in the men b house, while in a neighboring section of the 
country they are coolly ezposed to the public gaze. Elsewhere 
the utmosphere of secrecy fc dispelled and the society persists 
as a mere dub, and In stilt other parts of the globe the secret 
organisations are transmuted into a constabulary force serving 
the chief or into ecclesiastical orders that may even come to 
admit wuiit'D. 

1 his brief sketch suffices to indicate the character of Sc hurts’* 
thinking. In comparing his system with Morgan's a funda¬ 
mental likeness is revealed by closer scrutiny. Schurtz envi¬ 
sages phenomena wholly ignored hy Morgan, but like Morgan 
he imposes upon his data an evolutionary scheme that purports 
to possess antral validity and thus seeks to formulate socio- 
logical laws. K is true that Schnrtz has a keener sense of the 
intricacy of social arrangements, so that he makes allowance 
for n mulltlinJe of developments, from the same standard con¬ 
dition. as In the case of (he men's bouse. But this does not 
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prevent him from adhering rigidly to his chronDlogkul sequtiuec 
a;j far as it relates to the main stages of evolution. He Is as 
rerun in o t the uniform priority of age-classes when compared 
with clubs or secret organistations as Morgan is rif the necessary 
priority of mntrllinCal descent To be sore, Schurtz frequently 
makes obeisance So the principle ol transmission* but at bottom 
he yields to it little mure than lip-service; indeed* he expressly 
Mates that fur sociological Inquiries the problem of diffusion j* 
insignificant. 

Now, as has been previously pointed out* the question of 
diffusion is never insignificant Though it may he conceded 
that the mere knowledge of how one people borrowed a given 
trait front another does not itself furnish the key to its com- 
prehension, proof of borrowing has a most important hearing 
on interpretation since \i involves she proof that in the borrow¬ 
ing society the feature has nut arisen spontaneously, that its 
occurrence there does not rest on the operation of a sociological 
law by which it was inevitably bound In evolve. Of course it 
may be contended that at would have evolved independently, but 
that Is mere allegation. So it might be contended that the 
aboriginal Britons would have developed the art of writing, that 
the Alaskan Eskimo would ultimately have hit upon the notion 
of domesticating reindeer* by their own unaided efforts. Such 
Rsstrlions are indeed readily made biu not fiu readily demon- 
si rated* To apply this principle hi the case under discussion, It 
is by no means a matter of slight moment whether the men's 
hraise in Assam and in the Banks Islands developed separately* 
or whether thiy and the comparable instilutIons of Indonesia 
all originated in a single spot* On the former assumption El ta 
hard lo deny some tendency nn the part of human societies 
to segregate tha male population in a distinctivt structure. 
On the latter hypothesis tins strength of that tendency shrinks 
considerably and the question inevitably obtrudes Itself whether 
a phenomenon that has traveled over sn great a distance may 
not have gone stall further* hi short, whether all samples of 
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Hie men s house, no mutter whore found, nr? rml traceable to 
tjuc fountain-head, Wore this inference established, the urgu- 
i]jL-ut uu heljLiJr uf u sociological force impelling the creation 
of a men's house would have not a leg to stand upon; ii bfl 
utmost that could be contended for would be u tendency to copy 
Um ins tit ii lion when it hod unee been presented for limitation, 

Schurti blinks at these rather obvious facts and accordingly 
his marginal remarks on historical connect Ion, while indicating 
that he hug hoard of diffusion us an active principle iti culture 
history, do net imply its efficient use by himself a Iid Cft nnot iw3 
t[iJten tu aividu ^ method logically from that of Morgan. This 
holds more Specially since Morgan's own occasional redo- 
montodes about historical connection put to shame the most 
swashbuckling of recent di (Unionists; not only has the sib in 
his opinion a unitary origin hut for the systems of relationship 
even diffusion will not do and nothing short of racial amuity 
is made to account f.. r a like ciaaslflcatlon of kin by the Zulu 
and Hawaiians! AH of which In no way Interferes with the 
essentially iinllineal evolutionism of his system. In substance, 
then. Morgan ami Sehurlz stand on the aama pJuno aad cmplay 
the same conceptual machinery; and Schurts’s distinction lies 
Jr. having very materially expanded the fleNl of andulogiral 
Inquiry rot her limn in the suggestion or naw methods ,,f cul¬ 
tivation. Pioneer husbandmen In science. t» bunv.w TurgejieV* 
telling phrase, lightly skim the surface of the virgin *.il\v,W, 
the hoe, and deep-ploughing comes later. 

After these introductory comments J will nmv dhrusa tha 
more important general problems connected with associations.* 
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copy the mainline prototypes Or join in the societies of the 
other ae*. One need hardly tie zl perfervid feminis! tu repudiate 
ihL b sort of reasoning. In order to enter a society something 
more la required them the will Lo membership. Considering 
that wuinon who should! venture near an Australian initiation 
ground were mercilessly killed* it is not remarkable that re¬ 
latively few exposed themselves to so perilous a form of black¬ 
balling. Nor is it by any means certain that the organization 
of in dependent societies would always be permitted by the men; 
in some regions at lea^E the total absence of women's dubs may 
be due Largely to the discountenancing attitude assumed by 
men. But even this factor is not required to explain the empiri¬ 
cal facts. The Altaian and Kirgiz data have already been 
cited in another chapter but are especially illuminating in the 
present connection. The Altaian household drudge has simply 
no time for sociability, whether her husband would grout lm 
consent for such indulgence or not. Given a different division 
of labor and her Kirgiz sister, laughing h* scorn the abstract 
tenets of Islam, mingles freely in the company of other women 
and men* even engaging in spirited singing contests with mem- 
^■rE "f the other aex. Whatever psychological differences may 
divide the sexes and f am not prepared to deny (hem—the 
lesser gregnriousnpsg of women eon hardly be reckoned an 
innate feminine failing m long as Friirly definite alternative 
explanations suggest themselves for her limited assoc I at! anal 
activity. 

One of the most convincing of these interpreted ions has been 
suggested by Professor Karl von den Steinen and Dr. Paul 
Rodim The former conceives the Bakalri mysteries r \s an 
oulgrowth of the chase, as hunters 1 festivals, from w hich women 
would naturally he barred. Similarly, Rodin remarks (hot a 
soldiers' society would not he likely to admit w*umm, our a 
sewing circle men. The exclusion is in these cases almost 
automatic. We may add (hat the activities of women are fre¬ 
quently not of a nature that calls for concerted effort in the 
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crime sense as, suy + a warlike enLorprise. A putter can execute 
her earthenware Just as well wit limit a crowd rif fellow-workers* 
On !he other hand, Mooney found that among Hi*' Cheyenne 
women tv tire organized into a variety of guilds devoted to the 
higher reaches of the various feminine crafts., such ns tent- 
cutting. quilt embroidery, moccasin decoration and rawhide 
painting. Entrance was granted only on payment of heavy 
fees, and altogether ibse organ Lea! ions are plausibly likened 
by their discoverer to our trade unions, liere the necessity for 
gaining expert advice and recognition in a chosen Odd of 
endeavour hai caused an exuberance of societies that pi‘ts to 
shunie the dogma of womans unsocfability. 

Indeed, the North American data amply Illustrate the base 
lesaness of SchurlE*a cardinal principle. In the Crow Tobacco 
society women figure at least as conspicuously as men nnd 
are cum manly a din i tied with their husbands, ei married couple 
almost rfepi-04ttiling a fixed unit. A similar notion Is found 
among Hie liid it^i, where the medicine bundles are usually 
transferred tn n buyer through his wife* who Is first expected 
lo touch the fetiches with her body. The presence of distinc¬ 
tively feminine organisations in this tribe has already been 
noted* end if they ore less numerous than the comparable men's 
societies they are also more sacred In character. As Rodin 
PmItHs out* the Midewiwin, the great secret society of the 
Central AlgonkiaHip admits both male and female shamans. 
In a number nf Omaha organizations a communication from a 
definite supernatural being, such as Thunder r>r the flufTafo, 
was (he prerequisite to membership, and female as well as 
male visionaries were eligible. In the Southwest men are 
certainly more active ceremonially than women, yd women 
tnn have their separate societies and dances. The Sh^honent^ 
of the Great Basin have nothing that can property ho rlnased 
as n society but In the various dances and festivities men and 
woman engage on equal terms, 

XhL loss instructive than tho many instances of feminine gre- 
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E&riouincss in North America are the reported analogic* to 
i Ilo men's house it tribal society of ullier continents- These, us 
shown in a previous diopter, are confined to the vicinity 
.if the Pacific coast, a circumstance suggesting the P'issihilify 
-if fmrn a common center. What interest* m 

more especially in the present connection, however, I*. that the 
implications ijf the American Institutions are as a rule quite 
different from their apparent parallels in Ansi rail a and 
Melanesia^ In the Banks Islands there [3 a genuine dual organi¬ 
zation un Mac basis of sen, by which oil the Initiated mules cat, 
live, and sleep apart from the females. The Australians dn nut 
carry the separation so far hut at least make it apply to re¬ 
ligious and public life. In both area* all the men are initiated 
and none of the women can he. Now it is precisely Eh is baste 
view of woman's status, functions, and disabilities that strikes 
the American lit us essentially un-Indinn and to which there is 
hardly any parallel in North America. 

For example, in the northern half of California there Is a 
men's house and also a men's secret society, hut tUi under* 
lying conceptions seem very different from those recorded for 
other continents. In the winter the Hupa men sleep apart from 
the women, occupying the village swealhoiifla, but they eat with 
their wives throughput the year ond live with them In brush 
shelters during the summer. The segregation of the men Is thus 
only a partial one. Moreover, It does not involve the exclusion 
of women from ceremonial activity: there ere female shamans 
and at the time of Dr. Goddard's sojourn the Brush dunce was 
conducted by an old woman, the only person conversant with 
the 'medicine 1 required. In the same general region the 
Shanta have meifs winter dormitories and clahhouses where the 
men sweat, lounge and gamble* Shasta ritualism is- almost 
wholly restricted to shamanietlr performances* and here wn 
Fire astonished to find that shamanism is largely n feminine 
profession. That is to say* in spile or the men's house cere¬ 
monial activity Is to a considerable extent in the hands of 
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women, which would certainly strike an Oceanian as the acme 
ol topfly^turvydom. Pn&sing on to the Muidu, we dUrover a some¬ 
what different condition of affairs. The large structures cor- 
responding outwardly to the Shasta men's house coincide only 
partly in function; they are sudatories hut not so much clubs 
as ceremonial chambers. Furthermore, the women are not 
barred from these dunce lodges on all occasions but actively 
participate In a number of the ceremonials; female shamans 
occur, though fewer in number than among the Shasta, and 
attend the annual shaman istic festival in the sweat house. 

So far, then, the Californian data do not indicate a rigid 
separation of the sexes on Oceanian principles. Segregation 
of the men during part of the year is quite consistent with 
common meals and in a measure with common ceremonies* 
However, the Vukl T Pomo and Maid a have a secret organize* 
tion that tU first strongly suggests the tribal society of other 
continents since there Ss a rigid exclusion Of all women. Indeed, 
the somewhat Journalistic report of Powers on the two former 
tribes invests their societies wEth o distinctly West African and 
Melanesian atmosphere in its description of mummers bn per* 
son at j rag evil spirits to cow women into submission and rhastily. 
But in appraising the significance of the Californian phenomena 
wo must not forgot one all-important fact. The secret society 
wofl dot a group comprising rrll men ; Initiation wag not no in¬ 
dispensable stage in the individual's life, was not a prerequisite 
to matrimonial steins. This feature suffices t n distinguish it 
from the tribal society of the Australians. It may be compared 
with the Ghost organizations of the Banks Islands, hut such 
parallelism us exists is not significant In the present connection, 
l.e. 4 ns regards the existence of sex moMlei. These cannot ha 
ascribed even to the Porno because, as Dr Barrett's report 
demonstrates. In most of the dances an Indefinite number of 
both men and women might participate, ahile In two othera the 
number of each sex was prescribed. In addition there were five 
dances Id which only men took part, though at least two of these 
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were witnessed by women ; and two women's dances from which * 
however, men were not barred. Accordingly, the exclusion of 
women (together with uninitiated men) from one esoteric cere¬ 
monial cannot bo subsumed under the caption of sexual dichot¬ 
omy. Similar considerations apply to the Maldu case. The 
position of the female shamans or that tribe is especially inter¬ 
esting when we contrast It with that of corresponding practi¬ 
tioners in Queensland. The Australian woman doctor practises 
certain tricks, yet she must never handle or look upon the 
charms that constitute the regular physician^ stock-in-trade 
and M on no account is she ostensibly allowed lo join in the 
secret deliberations of the other medic a I practitioners/ 1 
What holds for California applies likewise to the Pueblo 
region. Tbe subterranean ceremonial chambers ordinarily 
used as men's workshops and lounging-pi aces arc known lo 
have once served also as the bachelors' dormitories and as 
sweathouaes; but their existence docs not Interfere with the 
free association of both sexes in daily life- Even the additional 
feature of a men's tribal organization has foiled to compass 
that end or to prevent women from participating !n ceremonial 
activity. In the extreme north the Alaskans differ from the 
other Eskimo In having a men's, especially bachelors', dormi¬ 
tory combining the features of a clubhouse, town hall, dancing 
pavilion, and tavern- Women ore indeed excluded at certain 
times h hut [here is no general prohibition against their admis¬ 
sion- On the contrary, they bring food to the men + 3 house twice 
or three times a day, sitting by their relatives during the repast, 
and frequently not only attend performances hut ink* an active 
part in them. In the light nf all these facts Henme's ohserwi- 
lion that the Chfpewyan of the Mackenzie River region excluded 
women from oil dances and took pains io segregate even young 
boys and girls with the vigilance of on English governess munt 
Ffnud as anomalous. This point of view represents a sport,* 
a deviation from the typical attitude not only of North American 
Indians generally hut of the Northern Athabaskans as well, 
L 
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tinea other members of that family, such its the Bngrihs, are 
known to permit the joint participation of both seies in rfnnrmg. 

To stint up the North American Indians neither display that 
mainline exclusiveness which would divide a tribe into acz 
moieties, nor are their women devoid of gregariouanesB since 
they join men socially when they are allowed to do so and 
also by no mean a rarely have founded associations of their 
uwa That these are fewer in number than the merfs can be 
readily accounted for in the maimer suggested above without 
recourse to the mystical absence of an instinct of sociability. 

The African phenomena^ on the whole, fall in line with those 
from North America, Notwithstanding the usually inferior 
status of women, there Is generally free ilitermInsrl lug of the 
sexes in social intercourse. It is (rue that, especially on the 
\V?eE Coast, there are secret societies to which women are not 
admitted hut, as Kudin has pointed out, the number of 
parallel women societies is considerable. Some of the men's 
organization* are charged with military and juridical functions, 
others devote themselves largely to the chastisement of adulter¬ 
ous wives., so that the exclusion of women is natural. Far 
more significant is the positive fact that the women's societies 
are not only fairly numerous but of social importance. Thus the 
men's Poro society of the Mendi In Sierra Leone is balanced by 
the women s Btmdu; end while it might he an exaggeration to 
claim equal rank for the latter, its sacred eharaeer is acknow* 
ledged by the male population. “ No man would under any 
consideration venture to approach the *Btindu hush/ far the 
mystic workings of the 1 Bundu medicine 1 upon any delinquent 
are hetteved to be exceedingly severe; and this belief is so firmly 
moted in the minds of all men that Bttndu girls when under 
the protection of the Bundu medicine can walk about unattended 
within hounds, knowing that they are perfectly secure from 
(he smallest malestnl ion." For a region somewhat farther south 
Miss Kingsley reports that a man who should penetrate Into the 
female mysteries would be killed Just ns a woman would be 
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put to death if she encroached on the privacy of o men's secret 
feathering. The womens organkatkms arc at least often con¬ 
nected with the initiation of girls at the age of puberty, and 
it is worth noting that the African girls 1 Introduction to the 
status of maturity is often conducted with os much solemnity 
iia the equivalent rites for the boys. This certainly docs not 
hold true for Australia uor p so for os l know, for .Melanesia. 

Altogether there is no rigid separation of the sexes in Africa; 
and white ceremonial segregation occurs, it differs lola CMto 
from that reported for Australia and Melanesia since Lhc women 
do not always form an unorganized congeries of individuals but 
often constitute tribal or more restricted societies of their awn. 
Considering that for a very large portion of Asia Schurlz him¬ 
self could discover no male tribal society nor indeed any other 
association* we must repudiate as unwarranted the doctrine of 
virtually absolute un sociability as a secondary sexual trait of 
woman hind, Sehurtz has mistaken & phenomenon of restricted 
geographical distribution for one of universal range; and even 
within the area favorable to his view he has ignored the differ¬ 
ence between an institutional result and an organic disability. 
When the influence of the division of labor combined with that 
of the male gerontocracy in Australia or of the male club In 
the Banks Islands are shown to be favourable or at least not 
antagonistic to the formation of women's associations, ihen and 
only then it will be possible to interpret the paucity of sororities 
in direct psychological terms implying greater or less gxegarh 
ouanesi 

Before leaving the subject of sex in relation In associations, 
I muet briefly deal with a subject of appareid triviality but of 
the utmost ethnographic interest. In the sketch of Australian 
initiation rites mention was made of the buLhronrer. the buzzing 
musical implement tabooed to women- The care taken to pre¬ 
vent ihe unInitiated frum learning that this simple device lies at 
the bottom of the weird sounds heard by them Is extremely 
ludicrous; it appears as though the essence of all the mysteries 
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centers in the production of the whirring no iso. ns jf si] the 
pother and pain or a protracted ritual came to a climax from 
the native point of view when the boys were told how to moke 
n little slat hoom through the air. It is sufficiently remarkable 
that, the death penally was inflicted on a woman who di&- 
covered the secret and on the man who divulged il. But far 
more striking is the occurrence of the same association of ideas 
in different regions of the globe. The Mowing samples will 
suffice for illustration. 

Among the Central Austral ion Llrabunna the uninitiated are 
tauglil to believe that the sound Is the voice of a spirit " who 
takes the boy away, cuts out all his insides, provides him with 
a new set, and brings him hack an initiated youth. The hoy 
is told lliat be most on no account allow a woman or child to 
see the stick, or else he and his mother and aimers will tntpliJe 
down its dead as stones." Farther north the Anula of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria iell their women that ihe whirring of the hull 
roarer is made by n spirit who swallows and afterwards dis- 
enrges the hoy in the form of an initiated youth. At the initia¬ 
tion of the Btik&ua, who live about Nunn Gulf, New Guinea, the 
novices mothers are told that the booming of the leaf-shaped 
slats is the voice of an insatiable ogre that swallows and then 
spews out young tads. In Lhe Solomon* and the French Islands 
tise hull-roarer is likewise kept secret from women, who believe 
thai the strange noise represents the voice of a spirit, and the 
Sulka of Now Britain impress upon them the additional fact 
that Ihis being occasionally devours the uninitiated. The fore- 
poing illustrations are culled from the Australian and Oceanian 
literature. But what shall we sny when similar conceptions 
appear in various parts of Africa? The Ekoi of Smith Nigeria 
allow no woman to sea the buU-ronrers or to know the cause 
of the sounds they produce, and similnr regulations are reported 
from the far-off Nandi In East Africa, Among the Yornba the 
women are indeed permitted to view and even handle the bull- 
rearers, but under no condition must they see one In motion. 
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A jocular gesture of Dr. Frobiplus 1 suggesting that he was 
about to whirl it through the air sufficed to throw" the females 
intu ilia, and it is reported that in ancient times women who ap¬ 
peared during a procession of the men's society when these imple¬ 
ments were swung through the air were mercilessly put to death. 
Flnalty musL he cited a South American instance- The Buroro 
of central Brazil trnve mortuary rites at which hull-roarers ora 
swung, this being the signal for nil the women to run into the 
woods or tilde at home lest they die. Here the belief is shared 
by the men that the mere sight of a bull-roarer would automati¬ 
cally cause a woman's death and Dr, von den Steinen was 
cautioned to avoid fatalities by never showing a purchased speci¬ 
men to the women or children. 

These resemblances are hardly of a character to be ignored. 
They aroused the interest of Andrew Lang, who explained them 
as the result of H similar minds, working with simple mean* 
towards similar ends" and expressty repudiated the "need for 
a hypothesis of common origin, or of borrowing, to account 
this widely diffused sacred object” In this mLerpraUtion ho 
has been followed by Professor von den Steinen, who remarks 
that so simple a contrivance as a board attached to a string 
can hardly bo regarded as so severe a tax on human ingenuity 
as to require the hypothesis of a single invention throughout 
the history of civilNation, But this Is to mistake the problem. 
The question Is not whether the bull-marcr has been Invented 
once or a dozen times^ nor even whether this simple toy has 
once or frequently entered ceremonial associations. 1 have my- 
seif seen priests of the Uopl Flute fraternity whirl bull-roarers 
on extremely solemn occasions, but the thought of a connection 
with Australian or African mysteries never obtruded Itself 
because there was no suggestion that women must he excluded 
from the range of the instrument. There lies the crux of the 
matter. Why do Brazilians and Centra! Australian* deem It 
death for a woman to see the hull-roarer? Why this punctilious 
insistence on keeping her In the dark on Ihis subject in West 
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and Last Africa and Oceania? I know of no psychological 
principle that would urge the likoi and the Bororu mind lu bar 
women from knowledge about bull-roarers and until such a 
principle is brought to light 1 do not licsitale to accept diffusion 
from a common center os the more probable assumption. This 
would involve historical connection between the rituals of 
Initiation Into the male tribal societies of Australia,. New Guinea, 
Melanesia, and Africa and would still farther confirm the con¬ 
clusion that sex dichotomy is not a universal phenomenon 
springing spontaneously from the demands of human nature blit 
an ethnographical feature originating ip a single center and 
thence transmitted to other regions** 


Ant-Cuss £3 

Coordinate in Schurlz's system with the doctrine of a sexual 
difference that leads mm to form associations and women to 
cling to kinship units is the principle that the associations 
created by male solidarity are one and all derived from 
tige-clusaea, But the value of these two complimentary 
tenets must be very differently estimated. Hie former 
proved an unacceptable generalization caused by the theorist's 
submersion in a special set of ethnographic data. Oil 
the other hand, the conception of society ns a structure 
segmented into age-layers, while developed by Schurfz with 
one-sided emphasis cm a particular lyp-e of age-stratification* 
reveals genuine insight Into sociological dynamics. If. dis¬ 
regarding at first hia special formulation of the age factor, we 
a It ad i ourselves solely to the general principle, its importance 
mu si be acknowledged ns overwhelming, fn the family itself. 
ns Sehurtz insisted, there is that opposition between the older 
and the younger generation lo which Turgenev has piven 
classical expression Sn Ffll/ierj and Sans, To transcend the 
limitations of one's years requires on effort of imagination 
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almost beyond the reach of genius. The old people piquing 
the m sc Eves on their fund of expo nonce never learn Ihe wisdom 
of out giving advico that will not and cants"l be heeded and 
remain nit ganactoua of the fathomless boredom into which their 
futile prolixities of reminiscence plunge the Impatient listener. 
The young. Inclined to brush aside their elders as at heat well- 
intentioned dotards, have not the prophetic gift to divine that 
nil need not be senility that is not grist to their mill Often 
rupture may indeed be avoided Ink there is ever the Intent pos¬ 
sibility of discord and the manifest incompatibility of thoughts,, 
tastes* and modes of living. Of course the estrangement is not 
limited to the confines of the family because in essence it is net 
a iwratmal but a class struggle Hence any mixed assemblage 
Will reveal the same cleavage, the same duah of temperaments 
that divides fathers and sons, mothers and daughters. What 
gathering might he supposed to he freer from the Imperfect Lons 
of human frailty than a meeting: of scientific men? Yet on 
such occasions it requires little penetration to sense the fib 
suppressed contempt the youthful knight-errant of truth enter¬ 
tains for the old fogy ism of ham elders, while the patronizing 
cynicism with which some of these flout his high-flown notions 
is only surpassed by the supreme indifference wilh which others 
great suggest ions not emanating from their own ranks. Now 
this grouping and differentiation is far loo deeply rooted in 
human nature not to loom largely amidst all the flux of cul¬ 
tural variation though the class of greatest prominence will 
vary as will the ideals of the nge-dasses. In Australian public 
life the absolute dominance of the elders Is the most conspicu¬ 
ous phenomenon t among the warlike Masai the fighting 
bachelor braves hold the social hegemony: and in *ome Plains 
Indian communities there was a constant antagonism between 
the young men eager to distlnguf^b themselves In raids against 
hostile tribes and the prudent chiefs seeking to prevent a hazard¬ 
ous worparty. 

fto far r then, S'chtirtz is eminently cm the right track. Where 
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he errs is in taking it fur granted that this inveterate tendency 
moat always he formally organized, that where ii is so recog¬ 
nized 11 mvariably goes hack to a tripartita organisation of saeb 
ety into boys, bachelors, awl married men, and that this scheme 
represents the oldest form of association. This is again an un¬ 
warrantable generalization., probably founded on the picturesque 
aspects of Masai and Baroru life. Approaching without prts 
possesglon the facia concerning the graded club uf Melanesia, 
we do nut detect any evidence of discriinlnatEon between single 
and married men; indeed, rucIi a distinction would he alien 
to the plan of the club. It jg true that in oilier parts nf Oceania 
the division of males Is at least partly on this basis since IIlo 
bachelors have their separate dormitory while the benedicts 
sleep with their wives. But this constitutes a very Imperfect 
division of classes, because the married men often spend 
most of the day-time in the single men's dormitory and on 
special occasion5 oven sleep there, as in Fiji. Sdiurtz, as was 
pointed out, holds that the dormitory was first of all a b&chc- 
lorg’ hall, which only secondarily assumed the additional charac¬ 
ter of a general club for males. But by what process does be 
arrive at thig conclusion? if we pass In review a narrowly 
circumscribed section of New Guinea* the folia wing variations 
of custom Confront us: The Bukaua have council-chambers 
serving as bachelors 1 and guests' halls, but where the married 
men of the village also occasionally sleep, while the delibera¬ 
tes of aI1 the men are conducted on the platforms of these 
public structures; the KaL have public houses only for the cir- 
tmmdaton ritual, guests being entertained by the chief and 
each family occupying a separate hut; farther inland there Is 
complete separation of th E sexes, the men living in houses of 
their own Now, what criterion Is there for determining the 
relative priority of these several conditions? Considering the 
undoubted tendency to gex dichotomy in this region, would it 
not he quite! defensible to say that the last-mentioned =dage was 
chronolngically the first, that married men subsequently came 
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to live with their wives, leaving the bachelors in possession of 
the dormitory which formerly had sheltered married and afriglc 
men alike? On this assumption there would be first & dual 
division of the tribe into initiated and uninitiated, and only for 
the specific purpose of sleeping there would be n secondary 
segmentation of Lite Initiated. The hypothesis is not one whit 
more arbitrary' than Schurtz’s and seems more plausible in the 
light of relevant Information. 

In Africa there am peoples among wham the difference in 
connubial status established a lsasic classification. The Masai 
customs have been described and the Zulu under King Chaka 
may he cited as an additional example, since their ruler 
segregated his warriors as a bachelors’ group from the ranks 
i f the married. But in many other tribes th c dbUnctifiri P»- 
Elisces no division of society; the initiates form one class irre¬ 
spective of conjugal condition. 

Asia is admitted by Scburtz to be meager!? provided with tri¬ 
partite schemes of organisation except in the cKtrcr o south, 
that la, within the pale of Malaysian influences. Tin Yndrmmn 
Islanders* though of Negrito race, were evldimtly not beyond 
the reach of this cultural stream. It is significant that they 
segregate not only I he bachelors but the spinners as well. 
Now this double segregation has a relatively limited ctWrihu* 
lion in the world. It does occur, however, among such Philip¬ 
pine tribes o*t the* Bontoc Igprot, also in Sumatra, among the 
Nagn of Assam, and the Dravidlans of southern India. That the 
Andaman Negrito ahnre so chameteristic a variant of the 
Institution under discussion with tribes so dose at hand, can¬ 
not be considered an accident: we must assume that I hey bor¬ 
rowed the custom, as they presumably borrowed other elements 
of their culture, such as the outrigger canoe* from more ad¬ 
vanced populations with which they conic 1 Into contact. This 
point is an important one* far the spontaneous evolution of a 
bachelors- group among the Andaman Inlanders would not only 
support Schurtz's theory that the tripartite scheme la a natural 
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social construct, but would nUo i^o far to pr «p up big chronology 
all ice an rude it people a s the Andaman Islander* might be 
expected to preserve a primeval plan of organization* 

It es s however, North America that supplies the most crushing 
refutation of Schurts's theory. Apart from the faint suggest 
ifions of :i bachelors" group in the Southwest and in Alaskan 
Eskimo territory* the difference between the single and married 
men has failed to leave any Impress on social structure. Even 
where bachelors’ dormitories are reported there is no evidence 
that the Implied grouping was fundamental. Certainly nil 
Initiated males Irrespective of matrimonial status were united 
in the trlba] society of the Zufll or Hopi, and n host nf other 
bonds wero quite independent of this factor. Srhurlz conjee- 
lures that the North Californian aweathnuse formed only the 
bachelors' sleeping-quarters, but this is contrary to the facts. 
However meager may he the North American evidence for 
a separation of the married from the single men, that f-.r a 
formal distinction between Initiated youths and uninitiated boys 
is practically locking except for the Pueblo phenomenon already 
cited- In his desire to establish essentially uniform tines of 
development for distEnri regions Schurtr postulates the eqnixa^ 
lenco of the American hoy's puberty fast and the Australian or 
African bey's initiation festival. But this is perhaps the most 
infelicitous of his conceptions, though It has unfortunately been 
adopted fey Professor Webster. The in Ilia I Jon ritual of. my, 

I ho A run ta or the Masai is tribal business, is an Indispensable 
singe in the individual's life since not lo be initiated is not 
to marry* But whether in 11 id also nr Crow youth retires to 
the seclusion of a bald hilltop, mortifying bis flesh in suppli¬ 
cation nf supernatural beings, is no concern of the community 
at all, la a personal or at best a family affair. If he succeeds 
hi gaining a vision, so much tho better for him; hut if he fails, 
there is no communal reproach. As n mutter of fact, far from 
al] Plains Indians obtained a revelation. This would exclude 
them from certain Omaha organizations founded on particular 
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types of supernatural blessing, tut in general it did not afreet 
their social position, certainly it had nothing to do with their 
matrimonial chances. Moreover, the quest of a vision was nut 
necessarily coincident even with approximate puberty. Among 
the Arapaiio, Indeed, It was usually the middle-aged who at- 
tempted to secure guardian spirits. To be sure, this is rather 
anomalous, but the reason for courting divine favor at an 
earlier age Is plain* The ambitious young Plains Indi.ni 
desired distinction on the battlefield. Ho had before him the 
precedent el men who had fasted acid perhaps tortured them¬ 
selves, who had seen a vision in consequence and subsequently 
won renown, which they a scribed to their revelation. Hence 
nothing was more natural than for the aspirant to tribal glory 
to emulate the example set by these men at a fairly early 
opportunity, though often rather later than the age of physio¬ 
logical maturity The mortification he underwent w r as not com¬ 
pulsory but voluntarily inflicted by himself and solely in the hope 
of arousing the commiseration of the powers of the universe- 
There was thus no resemblance with the tortures to which nn 
Aruntii or Masai lad w as obliged to submit. In short, the North 
American puberty fast was not a I riba! In illation certjmetiy, 
led to no bachelors* group as distinguished from uninitiated 
boys d and often was nnl even a puberty rite. 

As though the North American data were bound to fly In the 
fEiee of Schurtz's system, the very region of the globe where 
adolescent ceremonies for males are remarkable for their 
rarity is conspicuous for girls" puberty festivals or at least for 
a definite procedure! at the time of the first men sea. Fairly 
elaborate celebrations of this type took place among such 
diverse tribes aa the Apache, the Dakota, and the Shasta. This, 
it is lrue t did not lead to the organization of a detail* social 
unit, hut It remains noteworthy thnf while the existence of 
formal Mies furnished the basis for a possible classification of 
females, the genera] lack of boys" puberty riles was unfavor¬ 
able to an equivalent i^ronpiugof males- 
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Thus, while I he age factor nmsi be recognized n$ a real de¬ 
terminant of social life* as wiU be further illustrated bciaw, 
ihe particular conception of a triple classi flail ion of males based 
un Ihe age factor us modified by the conventional usages of 
iiiiliatlun and matrimony must be rejected r -is lniideqiiale. 


VAR1ETTES OF ASSOCIATIONS 

It would be possible to continue an analysis of Strhurta’s 
system along the Sines hitherto followed, but another avenue 
of approach seems more profitable. Let us shift ihe center of 
interest from the iteration of his several principles throughout 
the world to a consideration of the assoc Ea Ilona I insLntmcn- 
t alkies of a single rest rioted cultural province, I will select 
for this purpose the Plains area of North America, I intend 
first to summarize the main varieties of assoc ini ions that con¬ 
front the observer there; and shall then proceed to study the 
history of that particular type already described under the 
bead of age-socletica* 

As a dim in Li live association of altogether peculiar character 
may he cited the union of tup an related friends pledged 10 
mutual support and life-long comradeship. This Datnom 
Pythias relationship flourished especially among the Dakota 
and their congeners The moral obligati pus involved an* well 
Illustrated in an Assintboin tale, when? a father disowns his 
eon for having been a disloyal comrade* whiie the deceived friend 
is so overwhelmed with shame that lie retires into voluntary' 
exile. In the formation of these friendships the age factor un¬ 
doubtedly played a dominant part; but the exclusiveness of the 
band established a type of association very different from that 
contemplated by ,Stihlirtiu There were creeled an indefinite 
number of friendly couples, re present frig bo many Independent 
social units without forming a complete cross-sec lion of society 
alone lines of age cleavage. 
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Of ft wholly different cast arc association 5 bused on a common 
supernatural experience. This typ^ of society might be expected 
to Hourlsh throughout the emirs area since all the Plains 
Indians seek visions and nothing seem* more natural than Hint 
persons with like guardian spirits should develop ft sense of 
social solidarity. Yet empirically this result lias: been effected 
only in tbs, sooth and among such Intermediate tribes as the 
Ltakota. An unusual efflorescence has been recorded among 
the Om«ha T where persons with visions of the Buffalo, the 
Thunder,, and so forth, congregate in shamanistir organization^ 
sonsctimes charged with surgical functions and of course always 
of distinctly rdiglaus character. These groups, as might be 
supposed, embraced persons of various ages and ns a rule did 
not exclude women. They thus deviated as widely ns possible 
from Schurtz’s primeval type of assentation; yet their Im¬ 
portance in Omaha life indicates that they represent a very old 
cultural possession of the Irlbe. On the other hand, certain 
feasting societies of (he Omaha roughly representative uf age- 
dnsses are of hardly any significance. There lire three nf 
tlicse, the tnalure men, the young men, and youths, mch grmip 
meeting as a distinct set of messmates. Ikhurtz dues nut fail 
to impress this fact into the sendee of his tripartite scheme and 
contends that it represents the relic of a primeval three-class 
system, which of course must have antedated all other forms of 
association. What there is in Omaha history to suggest the 
priority of these cunmiansalltieSi he does not deign to inform 
us. Devoid of any serious function* they played so subordinate 
□ part as not even to be mentioned In Miss Fletcher's mid Mr. 
La FI esc he’s bulky monograph. To ns the case is nevertheless 
important as showing that the age factor tends to assert Itself 
in manifold and even trivial ways, not necessarily in o basic 
classification of n n entire community. Given the restricted 
distribution of the com rnensa lilies and I heir tack of Importance 
in Omaha society, there can be Utile dnubt that they represent 
an Incidental development, later thorn the religious corporations 
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which rest era on g of the most essential features of llieir culture. 

Even more suggestive is the case of two Omaha dunce organi¬ 
sations corresponding lo Hie Dugs and the Foxes of northern 
tribes Among the Omaha ih e former included exclusively aged 
und mature men, the latter being campused „l hoys. Hero, then, 
there i 3 a clear-cut age-strut iflealhm. The only question Is hmv 
far it dates hack. Fortunately the history of these societies ia 
known. The Omaha derived both of them In recent years from 
iho Ponca, who in turn burrowed them from a Dakota band. 
Now the Ponca do not grade these associations at all; Indeed, 
among them the societies which for simplicity's sake [ will 
simply call the Dogg and the Foxes are rivals stealing each 
other's wives on equal terms. The, Dakota likewise treat both 
organizations as coordinate yet have the germ of au age-clasid- 
13cation. Their Foies comprised middle-aged men as well as 
young boys, while the Dogs had on the average an older mem¬ 
bership, though promising youth were not positively batted. 
Tbe theoretical implications of these facts arc exceedingly inter¬ 
esting. Since the Ponca organizations were not graded hy jigs 
and at bast retainer! in submerged form the rudiments of an 
age-el ass 111 cat ion from their Dakota prototype, Iho application 
of the age principle represents an Independent Omaha addition. 
That is to say, age enters at a late stage In the history of these 
societies; and from the Omaha point of view it also enters lit 
recent times; moreover, not in the ancient and most character¬ 
istic organizations, hut in those of demonstrably alien origin, 
i Ills beautifully attests the vigor of the age factor, and we 
certainly cannot deny that it may have manifested Itself 
sporadically at earlier periods as well. Of that, however, we 
have no evidence. We know only that among the Omaha it is 
not the basis of the nJd societies and has been recently imposed 
on borrowed organ iza Lions, 

The Foies and the Dogs introduce us to the category of 
military .varieties so-called. But since from the present point of 
view mode of admission is more significant than function, we 
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mu at subdivide them into at I oast two dispa rota types, those 
conforming to the Crow pattern and those following the Ilidatsa 
model The former, it will be remembered, are ungraded and 
either invite members or permit joining at will; the latter are 
graded by uge and can be entered only on payment of a fee. 
Here, then, we have one type Unit rests on a blending of are and 
purchase; another that Is independent of age. Hut since the 
evolution of the ungraded from the graded societies is con¬ 
ceivable, a special consider at ion of this case will be given 
below. 

However, there are societies of various functiona with mem¬ 
bership unrelated with age and dependent on payments. The 
Tobacco order of the Crow fails into this category ¥ and so do 
the Cheyenne women's craft guilds, which have already been 
described from another angle. In the Hfcdatsa bundle frater¬ 
nities, correlated with the must sacred ceremonials of the tribe, 
membership is hereditary hut most be validated by appropriate 
fees. 

It Is not necessary to exhaust the assortment of Plains Indian 
associations Enough has been cited by way of Illustration to 
show that the quallflcations for entrance vary, that age appears 
as one of two factors in some of the military societies, but 
simply on the face value of the findings it 3 b not obvious that it 
is the fundamental one. The tripartite scheme, moreover, 
occurs only in the insignificant trio of Omaha feasting groups. 
Certainly it is the height of arbitrariness to decree that a 
feature of relatively restricted range within the area, ami 
virtually absent In what Schurlz considers the typical form, 
must have been the most ancient, the one on which all the 
others have been super-imposed. How* it might be asked, 
could such a notion as tliat of a common vision as the basis of 
association evolve out of the quite different notion of an age 
grouping, let alone, a congregation of bachelors or of married 
men? Where is the trrtium ouidf And if it did not evolve, If 
Its origin is independent, why could it not have antedated th@ 
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nge factor as a formal mode of cinssiflciiUon? These are (jues- 
iiun.s a disciple of Scinjrti: might find it difficult to answer. And 
if we embraced in our survey the entire globe, we should of 
course encounter still "i>iv-r principles of snlidariiy rendering a 
monistic reduction of Hie entire senes of associations still less 
plausible. But it is more satisfactory to take the bull by the 
horns, to examine somewhat more carefully the history of up 
ostensible age-grouping and to determine ill how hir it Lears 
out Sehum’s position or sheds light up the general theoretical 
problems involved. The amount of material accumulated on 
the Plains Indian nge-societies suggests them as the most suit¬ 
able subject for critical scmsiny. 


The Plains Indian Ace-Societies 

The Hidatsa system of age-societies has been uhnwn to 
involve an age-dcusificatlon by which the male population Is 
divided into approximately ten classes of successively higher 
degree, each wjtti its distinctive dance, songs, paraphernalia 
und privileges. At tha same time prompt ion lo these run bn 
was not automatic on attainment to a certain age but had 
to be purchased by the entire class of coevals, This scheme, 
instead of being confined to the Hidatsa, was shared by their 
next-door neighbors, the Mund&n, and Ihree other tribes, the 
Blackford, the Arapaho and the Bros Ventre ; hence in an histori. 
cal reconstruct inn the five variants must be considered in con* 
junction. Rut even tills does not suffice. Though the tthem* 
of organization, a bland of the age and purchase factors, is 
limited to the five tribes mentioned, the complexes and dements 
characteristic of the degrees arc far mure widely distributed. 

Fw exan 'Ple. the Dog degree of the Hidatsa, held by mature 
or even old men. has among Its badges a peculiar slit sash, a 
dew-claw rrilflc, and an rml-fe«lher headdress. The identical 
emblems nre used by Mia Dog society of the Crow, which cam- 
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prises men &f varying ages. That the two complexes have 
sprung fi'um o ne source, is incontestable, but who borrowed 
from whom? Indeed* ihfe case is not Dearly so simple as I 
have stated U* for the features ore shared by all the five graded 
tribes and by several peoples having an ungraded series, such us 
the Cheyenne and Dakota. tie ore tin Die busts solely of ibo 
facts so far cited any une of possibly ten irfbes might have 
evolved the Dog dance and It might have traveled back niul 
forth in a great ruinator of ways. Corresponding questions arise 
for llidatm complexes associated with other degrees, and accord¬ 
ingly spedfic problems develop by the score. From a broader 
point of view it is of course not the historical minutiae that 
interest us. We want to know whether a given dance common 
to the graded and ungraded systems was originally affiliated 
with an age group or not. If not* there is a further case in 
which Schurt^s sequence Is simply inverted: kiv, where a 
grouping first occurred on some other basis and subsequently 
become an age-grouping. If, on the other baud* the Dog or 
Fox or Lump wood society began as a society of age-mates, 
SchurU a theory would to that extent find corroboration. How¬ 
ever, another quest Sail would arise. What does the correlation 
between age and a certain dance signify? Does it mean that 
the hitter is linked with men of a particular age + any* married 
men, or young men, or men from sixty to seventy? Or does It 
mean that the particular age U irrelevant and that it is simply 
essential lor all members lo to coevals? Finally, If we are 
dealing wilh age-classes, why dues the purchase factor obtrude 
Itself on our notice? 

This lost feature indeed, provides us wiUi an entering wedge. 
It is not merely the positive correlation of purchase and age 
that arrests our attention but the equally important negative 
correlation between purchase and the ungraded military 
societies. In a real age-stratification promotion should to 
automatic. Schurts asserts that this was originally the cose 
here but that later Ihe idea or pay merit was superimposed. The 
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■sequence, then, would be: drat, automatic advancement with 
age; Inter, the Introduction of some other qualification. Very 
well. Lack of the age factor and purchase would then both 
belong to the later epoch. Hut, if so. why do they never co¬ 
incide In military societies? The allegedly late feature of 
purchase clings tenaciously to the ono postulated as the earliest 
feature of all associations; and It is never found united with 
notions more or leas contemporaneous on S chum's sc Items. 
Tins is certainly mysterious. It rather suggests that some- 
thing is wrung with the hypothetical chronology, that the bland 
assumption that the age-societies of the Plains are at bottom 
genuine age-closes may he without foundation. 

Let us begin with the problem whether the complexes or 
degrees in the age series represent essentially a definite 
age or a definite rank in the series. For this purpose wo can 
compare equivalent complexes in the several tribes; and also 
the same complex at different periods Id the same tribe. The 
ajin P |e * f widely spread and almost always linked with an 
important society, furnishes a favorable instance. In 1833 
Prince Maxmlllan found that the Blackfoot D-gs were decidedly 
)ouri£ men, while those of the Hidutsa and Mandna were middle- 
aged. The latter conforms to their status fa the Arapaho and 
ro * ^ en * re series as determined by Professor Kroeher, Judg¬ 
ing not merely by a counting of noses hut by the great im¬ 
portance of this organization throughout the Plains, we must 
certainly regard the early Bkekfoot condition as atypical, 
'** 11 ls say categorically that the Dog dance 

e »ngs essentially to the middle-aged or is associated with any 
oilier particular age for the simple reason that Its age conner- 
:on is known to have varied with time even within the same 
tribe The Blackfoot of forty years ago assigned to the Dogs 
a modi higher rank than they had done In the 'thirties of (ho 
^asl century, uml in Hidataa society they represented at one 
lime the status »f very old men. Other complexes suggest the 
some conclusion. The equally common Fox society was a 
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fOUD| men's company anions - Ihe Hidaisu, with the Gres Ventre 
it represen led a rather alder group, while among the Rlackfoot 
they ranked superior to the Dogs in 1833 and more recenlly all 
but readied the highest place In the series. The Havens of the 
Ulnckfoot were tnldiJlegged In Prince Mavrniliuu's day, hut In 
(he same year they were recruited from the very oldest Hld&tso. 
t jbviuusiiy p then, there was no essential connect Ion of a certain 
complex with a special age cyan for a particular people. Since 
a complex formed a member of an hie rare hi ail series, It was 
inevitable that at any one point of time it must hold a definite 
ordinal rank, Involving a more or less definite age association 
because age-mates always made a Joint purchase, but that was 
ail A shifting of position, whatever may have been the cause* 
was evidently not feU as ati outrage on the eternal fitness of 
tilings; so long as the masters of a complex belonged to the 
same age-class it mattered little whether they were fifteen or 
seventy* 

This inference is even more conclusively demonstrated by 
the autobiographical slalements of Indian Informants. Willi 
the breakdown of ancient llldatsa and Maud an custom under 
modem conditions degrees ceased to be bought. The men who 
normally would have become Bulls or Raven8 lacked a chance 
lo make the requisite purchase, and so on down the entire 
scale. Thus, the older men not only found it impossible to 
buy advancement but also to dispose of their membership pre¬ 
rogatives because no younger group presented itself for their 
acquisition. Now the startling truth is that a man never out. 
grew the membership privileges acquired in youth, os would 
be the case if the age faclor were the dominant one. To take n 
single lnstnneo p a man named Poor-wolf considered himself at 
90 the master of a complex bought at 7; of another obtained at 
20; of a third held since ho was about 2?; and of a fourth 
purchase at about +5, The principle, manifest from the objec¬ 
tive circumstances and definitely formulated by the natives 
th«nse!vea p la simply that a man owns any and all complexes 
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he has ever bought provided he has never said (horn. A mnn 
cannot at W clesg himself a contemporary with boys of 7 and it 
it a monetrou* absurdity for any one to be counted a member 
of three -r four distinct age-classes at the some lime; lint he 
cdh very well hold property he has secured at any and all 
precedin'; periods of his life. In other words, the basic notion 
connected with a degree in the series is ownership of purchased 
property rights and the age element j 5 wholly subsidiary . 

Hus conclusion is also supported by certain peculiarities of 
I he Grus Venire scheme. Here the age-mates do not supersede 
the group immediately superior to their own but buy the 
coveted ceremonial privileges from a heterogeneous assemblage 
Comprising men ..f any or all groups that at one time had 
acquired these rights. The immediate occasion for a purchase 
was always a vow by one member of the group that on recovery 
from Illness or on extrication from some difficulty he would 
Inaugurate the transaction. In these conditions there was 
nothing to prevent several age-classes from simultaneously 
holding the same ceremonial complex, and as a matter of fact 
She Gres Venire had several times as many age-classes as 
dances, each dance being the property of several classes, U 
was these classed thai were the social units involved. There 
was no bond of union allying the three or four classes owning 
the same complex ; each exercised Its privilege* opart from the 
resi ant! their distinct ness was emphasized by distinct deshmo- 
nms, which, unlike their dance names, wore not altered with 
time but persisted through life. Thus, a man shared with all 
his class-mates and only with them the permanent and ex¬ 
clusive designation of ■ Holding-to-a-dog's-tail/ but he wo* * 
Ung or Fax paly for a fatted period and shared the title wllh 
men of Ins own ami of several other age-classes as well. In other 
tribes a certain complex of immaterial rights was held exclusively 
■ 7ne corporation ; the Gres Ventre permitted several cor¬ 
porations simultaneously to exercise ownership over the same 
complex, hut this of course did not imply abandonment of their 
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sop; irate identities* It was simply ns though several firms* say, 
3n England, France, and America had the prerogative ol pub^ 
ll&hing a certain book. In other words* while the llldatsa 
classes could simultaneously kutd complexes of lhe most varying 
degree p the same degree or complex was simultaneously held by 
a number of distinct Gms Vcn Ira classes^ The complexes, then, 
were Dimply negotiable commodities, which a priori 
might be associated with different ages or different degrees. 
The only problem Is how they came to be graded in a echos 
associated with age differences. Now this problem resolves itself 
into the problem of lhe ultimate origin of grades, and into li 
set of spec sal questions as to how specific comp! exes were added 
ns such and Such degrees. Schuriz is not very much concerned 
about the later growth of the system, which as a matter of 
coarse he simply treats as an elaborated form of the tripartite 
division of the Lribes. We, however, consider positive historical 
knowledge ss to recent developments the fcmndnUon for ell 
speculation about earlier processes ami shall accordingly attach 
more weight to how complexes have actually been graded within 
the historical period. 

The factor that Ims clearly had the deepest in Eli ip nee on the 
laler growth of Lhe graded system Is the India Lion or purchase 
of foreign societies. We know that in l£33 the Man dan lacked 
the Frn Society and Ihal subsequently they borrowed 31 from the 
II Id alga and incorporated It into their own schema. Similarly, 
the Hidalsa adopted the Man dan Crazy Dog society, and the 
Man dan the Hi dulse Lit tie Dog organization, The Hidutsu 
Striae Hammers of Maximilian's time had acquired the Ankara 
Hot Dance, by which process an ungraded complex came to 
be linked w T ith a definite degree, Tt was subsequently possible 
for lhe Stone Hammers either to merac the new features com¬ 
pletely in the old or to keep thp two complexes dissociated and 
sell them independently of each other. Though the nmltrr is 
not absolutely certain, the second of these contingencies was 
apparently realized, and it meant that a new degree was added 
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to the series. Tl^e owners when approached by ihe nest 
younger age-class would set I them either only the Hot Dance or 
only the old Slone Hammer complex. In the former case the 
newly hung id dunce would become the lowest degree, In the 
I alter the second lowest- There is not the slightest doubt \h.ii 
Ibis type of process went on long lu-frire we have any documen¬ 
tary evidence .-f it* For example, ihe Ampaho and Gros Venire 
are closely related tribes with very siniflnr graded schemes, and 
the Gros Ventre after their separation lived with the BkckfooL 
Dub of the Gros Venire deviations from the Arepaho scheme is 
the possession of a Fly dunce at the bottom of the scries, Such 
a dance also occurs among the Elaekfoot p whence it was first 
reported, and among one of the neighboring tribes of the IS lack- 
fool, but nowhere else. The only possible inference is that ihe 
Gros Ventre borrowed it from the Blackford and assimilated it 
to their system. Now this incorporation is bound to affect tho 
other members of the series, all of which are dislocated in re¬ 
lative rank ; and wherever a system has had several accretions 
of (his type it is manifest that on extensive shifting of status 
must have taken place. Everything indie ales that this is pre¬ 
cisely whet occurred, and from this point of view Ihe strange 
anomalies aa to the rank of the same society In different tribes 
become Intelligible* If the Blackford adopted the Dog complex 
at a laler time lhan the Fox complex, then we can understand 
why with characteristically primitive fondness for antiquity 
they placed the novel acquisition farther down the scale. In 
olher cases a newly purchased society may have been, of so 
sacred a character as to 3 m placed al the top, whereby all the 
older degrees would be correspondingly degraded. Since every 
one of the five systems has demonstrably developed piecemeal by 
such Accretions, it follows of course that the several complexes 
rmiJd not have more lb an a haphazard connection with n 
special rank or age. 

But diffusion was probably not the only asrency in the elabora¬ 
tion of the graded series. Given such a scheme, there would be 
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a natural tendency to bring other complexes of possibly native 
origin Into relation with it. This is wlinl happened In the casa 
of the JJidat&a Notched-Stick ritual. So far as It te possible Lo 
judge, this was an indigenous performance standing apart 
from the age-societies. But In one ol the 11 id a Isa villages the 
notion arose of integrating Jl with the popular scheme anti 
accordingly it was added as the Lowest degree. The further 
consequences for the other degrees would of course be identical 
with lho&G due to Uic adoption of an alien complex. 

So far a disciple of Schurtz might assent, turning the histori¬ 
cal data into so much grist fur his mill- (Juste &o t he would say : 
fbe amplification of the series must be relatively recent, for 
originally there could have been only the three fundamental 
age-classes of boys, bachelors, and elders. Thor, however, lie 
would contend, is not due to borrowing nor lo any subsequent 
internal evolution tout is a primeval grouping as the result of 
an immutable social law* We, however, shall not readily 
admit that principles which have been established for Ihe 
known period of history suddenly sprang into being and were 
inoperative in the period immediately preceding. And as a 
matter of tact* Ihe data are such as to prove beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the scheme of graded societies was borrowed as 
a scheme f rom ome source. Comparing, say, the Hidatsn and the 
Blackfoot sertes, we find the identical conception of purchase 
Joined with the characteristic teatcre that wives ire cere¬ 
monially surrendered to the seller, and no fewer than Four of 
the complexes, the Fox, Dog, Raven, and Bull societies occur 
In both. Even to think of independent evolution in this cose 
would he madness. One of the two tribes certainly borrowed 
its system from the other or from a common source; and when 
comparison tg extended to the three other peoples with graded 
societies tho observed resemblances deepen the conviction that 
there were not five spontaneous evolutions of a graded system 
but that a single basic scheme has been locally modified Jn so 
many distinct tribes. Even if we grant, then* that lhc degrees 
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nT dance * originally represented Ihe tripartite division, this 
cutiid apply utily to the one people who Irap&miUcd the scheme. 
Ml the others come to possess that feature not lb rough the 
action of an inherent Jaw uf progress hut because they crime 
into contact with a people who did produce that phenomenon. 
So far as Ihty are concerned, there Is no evidence that male 
society automatically groups itself Into three of for that matter 
any other number of age-classes* 

in truth, the case against Sc hurt z is even stronger. For ho 
has no right to assume that the people who fi m find graded 
societies, say, the Illdcitsn p originated the sacicties themselves 
in addition to the notion of grading them While only five 
Plains Indian tribes share the age^ucielies T a considerable 
number of other tribes have the same complexes without any 
□ge connection. It is p therefore, possible and indeed probable 
that even among the liidutsa the grading was a secondary 
phenomenon t they copied some ungraded organizations of their 
neighbors and somehow came tn range them in an hierarchical 
series, The importance of Ihfa development is manifest. It 
strikes at the very root of $churts*s phiioBophv. Not a ch^l- 
flcaLLott by age hut some other socializing instrumentality under¬ 
lies the military organizations of the Plains, the age factor only 
appearing at a relatively late period and in a specialized variant 
of these societies. 

What the original socializing agencies may have been, h ns 
already been partly indicated in the account of the varieties of 
associations I types. The Influence of visions, than which no 
more fundamental cultural element occurs tri the area, makes 
itself felt in several ways. There may he a grouping of persons 
according to their visions, us among the Omaha r or the 
visionary may Initiate others and with them Organize a distinct 
society, ns in the Tobacco dance of the Cmw r ; or he may drill 
o company of men to perform a ceremony he has dreamt, the 
temporary union of participants becoming fixed, as probably 
happened among the Eastern Dakota. An equally important 
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trail of ills culture of this region is the undertaking of a war 
expedition, ond there is good evidence ihut among the Dnkmi& 
the comrades in amis became permanently ossociated. Several 
causes were thus nt work that could and doubtless did produce 
associations of men long before there came into being that 
extremely localized and specialized phenomenon of grading 
vssociallons by age. 

The argument has been of necessity somewhat complex, bo 
that a brief recapitulation will nut come amiss. Confronted 
with a chronological scheme Unit derived clubs, secret societies 
and all other associations from three age-classes, we under¬ 
took to examine the hypothetical sequence in the light of data 
from a single area. A rapid survey of Plains Indian associa¬ 
tions made it appear that age-classes formed by no means the 
predominant type of grouping and that in certain cases the 
age grouping is demoostnilily a secondary feature. Narrowing 
the discussion to those systems ot societies that most clearly 
indicate an age-stratification, we discovered a number of signi¬ 
ficant facts. The supposed degrees were shulTled about by the 
natives with the utmost abandon, so that the same society which 
represented a young men's club in one tribe was composed of 
mature or even old men in another. The subjective attitude of 
the Indians showed that they were essentially not grading them¬ 
selves by age but buying certain prized ceremonial prerogatives, 
so that one individual could simultaneously claim several de¬ 
grees. a sheer impossibility if they represented differences in 
age or conjugal condition. There remained Ihe problem of the 
historical growth of the graded series. Preferring to pass from 
the known to the unknown, we found that in the period of which 
we have definite knowledge the great factor has been diffusion, 
that the complexity of the observed systems is due to piecemeal 
additions through borrowing. Still it would be conceivable that 
at an earlier stage a simpler tripartite grouping underlay the 
scheme of these societies. In which case there would be harmony 
with the supposedly basic law uf social evolution expounded by 
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SchurtZn Hut since the five tribes undoubtedly derived their 
graded series from one source* that low could have tuisnd ex¬ 
pression in only one uf them; in the other four tribes the hypo¬ 
thetical tripartite scheme would bo the result not at any hi- 
herent social force hut of borrowing* lienee the J Jaw 1 would 
nut be u Jaw at alt And even taking the pe *ple who first graded 
societies by age h is would be rush to assume that they were 
the mm Lu originate military societies because these are for 
mure coihmonly found in ungraded form. Finally, the basic 
phenomena of Plains Indian existence offer a number of means 
by which men could have been and actually were united Into 
associations. Schurtz'a unilinear scheme resting on the theory 
of a tripartite uge-di vision is tin is wholly inapplicable to a 
type of associations that ostensibly gives evidence of on age- 
grouping. In au arcEi abounding in associations the age-classes 
appear as a local and late type, not corresponding, moreover, 
with the tripartite division. 

Yet when we have emit ten Schurtz’s chronology hip and thigh, 
the fact remains that nge has played Its pari, though not as 
he imagined, in the history of the military organizations; 
Among the Crow, Dakota, and Kiowa, all of whom had 
coordinate societies, one genuine age-cl am arose In the most 
natural manner in the world, by boys imitating the organisca- 
ti'ius nf their elders. This seemingly trivial fact gives us a clue 
to the possible inception of grading. Let us assume that, among 
the originators of degrees say 3 the HIdatsa, thla juvenile mimi- 
cry was in vogue. Suppose further that there was a single 
society into which many or most of the adult men purchnsed 
entrance, joining In order to enhance their prestige, a constant 
motive in primitive communities, N1 that was then required 
was fur the boys in their eagerness to own a rtal complex of 
dancing and other privileges to buy membership jointly, the 
collective character of the transact ion constituting Sts revolu¬ 
tionary feature since thereby the Informal group of playmates 
became as definite an ag*riasa as the Masai boys undergoing 
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jo ini circumcision, The dispossessed sellers would then luck a 
da ace but their former bond was likely to keep them together 
and fit the first opportunity they would dream, thul is, invent 
a new 1 one or buy It from a foreign Eri.be. The new dance 
would then become Uie next goal of the buys" ambition and 
accordingly a second degree. It should be noled that the 
original adult#' group was not necessarily u definite agendas 
On the one hand it might have embraced any man from 20 to 
£0; on the other, it need not have included more than 
say, sixty per cent, of the adults. But the mimicking young* 
slers did constitute an approximate age-class, and when they 
had once hi u body bought a higher society they had set in 
motion the machinery required to found such a system as 
was characteristic of Uie Hldatsa and the tour other tribes 
with grades. A new generation of boys would buy the lowest 
degree from the originators of the practice* the latter would 
advance collectively, gradually the amorphous group of original 
adults would die out, and leave behind successive groups of 
younger men approximately graded by age. The fact that 
young boys Hock together, itself an illustration of the associative 
power of age In a general way, might thus have led to that 
incidental affiliation of age-distinct ions with societies described 
above. The age factor thus remains a reality, though it l# 
neither the only nor necessarily the predominant feature in the 
history of associations, nor yet the earliest one lit the Plains 
nroa.a 


General Conclusions 

From the actual history of the Plains Indian associations 
certain general conclusions can be drawn. For onft thing, 
the bauftil effect of catchwords has once more become manifest. 
A division of alJ male society into groups of uninitiated boys, 
bachelors, and elders is one thing; a division into age-classes 
on the Ilidatsa pattern represents something utterly different; 
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the division of the Crow Foxes into young, middle-aged uitrf old 
members is again a disparate phenomenon since it involves no 
tribal part it ion but merely a grouping within a single associa¬ 
tion out of many. We must, accordingly, he on our guard 
when other equally broad and equally vague terms are used to 
designate phenomena in disconnected ureas. The probability 
is that the identity of no men chi tore Simula tea a likeness that 
does cut exist- If, for example, we compare the secret societies 
of Melanesia with those of the Pueblo Indians, there U no 
analogy whatsoever either in constitution, function or any thing 
else but the exclusion of non-members. Entranee into the 
secret societies of the Banks Islands la by purchase^ In the 
Southwest it is by virtue -jE being cured by a member or being 
received at birth by a member’s wife or by heredity, never by 
payment, The Banks Inlanders never admit women- some of 
the Pueblo societies do, and some of them are oven constituted 
wholly hy women. The activities of the Melanesian societies 
center In the production of a queer noise and the protection o t 
members' property, together with occasional terrorizing of ilia 
uninitiated and wanton destruction of their belongingg. To 
ah this there ia no parallel In the Curative fraternities Of the 
7 + uni or the rain-making ceremonial associations of the Hopi. 
There Is thus neither an historical nor a psychological affinity 
between these organisations. 

All this has a most important bearing on the problem of unili¬ 
near evolution. An intensive consideration of the Plains 
Indian societies certainly goes far to show that as regards 
phenomena of this type history does not lend to repeat itself 
except in the most general way or for u very limited span of 
time. It might be said lhat in oil sorts of communities the 
gregarious Instinct assorts iUelf In one way or another; and 
I have myself admitted that the age factor ever and anon tends 
to effect a sob-grouping If not a primary gtoxiping of Individuals. 
These, however, are sociological rather Ulan historical general¬ 
izations , they express no formulation of any fixed sequence of 
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events. Now let us consider the number of principles whose 
confluence is requisite to form something coniparnble to tho 
Hidatsj uffe-societies. There must be tho notion of dances 
nss , 'ielated with insignia, good-fellowship .if the participants, 
military obligations, and tho purchasahilily of such complexes; 
and the last trait rests on the native theory of visionary experi¬ 
ences. No wonder that with such a multiplicity of essential 
factors, tills type of association has not lieen duplicated. The 
Masai are as warlike us the Hidalsa hot this general similarity 
cannot produce specific resemblances in the absence of Identical 
cultural traditions. With a quite different conception of cere¬ 
monial! sm, with no such theory of individual visions as was 
held by the Htdataa, the Masai could not possibly evolve a 
corresponding system. It this is so, it follows that the search 
for all-embracing lows of evolution on the model of Morgan's or 
Scliurtst’s schemes is a wild-goose chase and that only an In¬ 
tensive ethnographic study in each cultural province can estab¬ 
lish the actual sequence of stages. 
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CHAPTER XH 


rash 

A S r have already punted nut, Morgan^ concept ion of 
society was ii fi atomistic one* Perhaps it was the tradi¬ 
tional American bias in favor of democratic Institutions that 
Caused him to blink at evidences of social discrimination in the 
ruder chLiimtkiits. He paid little attention to ihe differences 
between slbs of the same people or to those between different 
individuals of the same community v and privileged orders be 
assigned to a far later epoch of evolution, Yel h even restricting 
his survey to North America, he might have detected schemes 
of social organization in which the differentiation of upper and 
lower classes was fundamental; and what is still more im¬ 
portant, he might have found that the absence of hereditary 
castes by no means excludes vital distinctions on the basis of 
personal desert. Primitive man is no imbecile - he is quick to 
perceive and to appraise those individual differences which as 
an inevitable biological phenomennn murk every group, even 
the low flat, as Dr, Mardt has rightly insisted. Primitive man 
knows that X, tliough n dullard rU spinning a yarn* is a crack 
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shot wjlh the bow biiiJ arrow; that Y p for ah his eloquence in 
the council, has proved a poltroon in sight of the enemy; that 
Z le am amiable all-round mediocrity. Imperceptibly he grades 
them., Imperceptibly Lheir influence on his own deeds and 
thoughts depends on his evui.ua!Ion. Thai In turn is not wholly 
nor largely an individual affair but a social matter, affected 
hy |he tribal standards. The man who in one milieu Je esteem¬ 
ed as a hero will be considered no better than a ruffianly brute in 
another; mechanical skill may he ratEd highly by one people 
and accord no distinction whatsoever elsewhere. In our own 
civilization the stigma r«f effeminacy still clings lo the musician, 
and the professional scholar ha a a far less enviable posit inn 
than he occupies In continental Europe. H is precisely part 
of ethnology's task lo show how* societies differ in their canons 
of personal appreciation, Aboriginal North America Is an 
unusually favorable Held for demonstrating the power of indi¬ 
vidual differences because with a few exceptions to be noted 
later the greater part of this continent was occupied by demo¬ 
cratically-minded tribes. We may prof! I ably begin by consider¬ 
ing seine Plain b groups.* 


BfUvgn? 

With Ihr Plains Indians ihr quest of military renown was 
as hypertrophied as ever has been the lust for gold In nur 
most mnney-mad centers of high finance. II wap in order Mini 
he might gain a vision assuring distinction in battle that a 
young brave fasted and dragged buffalo skulls fastened to hjs 
punctured shoulder muscles; and lo gain the coveted glory he 
would throw caution to the wind T risking life and limb fn 
senseless deeds of derring-do. These, moreover, had to conform 
to a conventional pal tern in order In count ns heroic:, and they 
differed In some measure fmm tribe to tribe. In the normal 
course of Crow events four exploits were considered honorable 
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ftiul Jointly conferred on their achiever the title of chief, which 
was usually quits devoid or political significance. In order tq 
acquire such distinction it was necessary for a warrior to cm 
loose and steal a horse picketed within the hostile camp: in 
take an enemy’s bow or gun in a hand-to-hand encounter; to 
strike a ’ coup,’ l.e,, touch an enemy with a weapon or even the 
bore hand; and to lead ft victorious war expedition. Naturally 
only a limited number of men ever scored on each nf these 
counts; but even though tic might not rank ns a chief, a brave 
wliii had accomplished one or more of these deeds nf valor acquir¬ 
ed to that extent favorable notice in the tribe. Indeed, his stand¬ 
ing was altogether proportionate to his wor record. At all tribal 
gatherings he was privileged to recite a list of his experiences; 
lie mjelil have them pointed on his rohes or on the windbreak 
of his liolge; parents would come to him, requesting that ho 
name their children; ambitious youths paid him for part of 
his war medicine; nn every public occasion lie would he 
selected for fiome post of honor, say, to act as herald; his 
father's sib-males would chant his praises through the camp; 
ond even in ceremonial life precedence would be yielded to the 
successful warrior with regard to honorific services. 

Sometimes this point of view found extravagant expression in 
current songs amt adages. “ It is proper to die young ” was 
the dulse cl decorum of Crow and Hidolsn sages. " Eternal 
are the heavens and the earth; old people are hod ; be not 
ofraid " 1$ the burden of a Crow song. Hence an older broiher 
might force a younger to assume the unusual obligations of 
bravery issocitiled with special office in a military society, not 
from malice but in order that the youth might acquire glory. 
On ihe basis of this altitude we And warriors not only pledged 
to Jntrepedlty hut deliberately courting death in foolhardy 
ventures, e.g-, by rushing single-handed against a hostile troop. 

Naturally a coward was the object of supreme contempt, 
Jeered at hj his ink log-relatives and compared with a men¬ 
struating woman. The one-sided accentuation of martini valor 
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qiUu rally led La inadequate recognition of men whose parts in 
confciuunities with different standards would have assured them 
an enviable prestige, Th we T I found that are of my ablest Crow 
Informants, a man remarkably well-pasted in tribal tore, was 
universally poab-paohed as a nobody. It developed that be 
hod never won distinction on the battlefield and had made 
matters worse by reciting meritorious deeds to which he had 
no claim. In other words, a highly endowed individual may 
receive no recognition in his social setting simply because the 
rigidity of the native canons renders any merit in the direction 
of Ins capacities irrelevant. 

Certain other qualities were prized by the Crow not ns sub¬ 
stitutes for valor but as additional embellishments uf the war¬ 
rior's character. Foremost among these was libera lily and 
there was corresponding contempt for the miser. The rslitna- 
Hon of women was just as definitely on the basis of individual 
merit, though the set of values inevitably differed. Despite the 
general loosen ess of morula, n chaste woman was held in high 
esteem and for certain ceremonial offices immaculate virtue was 
a prerequisite. Skill in feminine crafts and kindliness also were 
conducive to a woman's prestige* Thus, It appears that in a 
relatively simple culture and in a markedly democratic rem- 
munity in dividual differences nevertheless produced enormous 
differences in social rating. 

From the nature of the case warlike peoples might he ex+ 
peeled to develop somewhat similar schemes of an aristocracy 
based on individual merit To be sure, tfte Maori of New 
Zealand furnish the exam pie of a martial people among whom 
the caste spirit was too deep-rooted to be minced with any 
Napoleonic principle of a generals baton in the recruit's knap¬ 
sack- But mere frequently the soldier's life Is in primitive com 
dtttons coupled with notions following the Crow pattern. In 
the bachelors' kraal of the Masai (here is virtual equality of 
status, hut those w ? ho have distinguished 1 hem selves by muni¬ 
ficence and volar, respectively, take precedence as the Generous 
People cmd (tie Bulls, and arc permitted to assume special 
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ornaments, Cu wards ure mocked in the presence uf the girts, 
and a man who ubaculs himself from a raid solemnly agreed 
upon many be slain with impunity. And as the Plains Indian 
brave might pledge h mi seif lu extravagantly reckless conduct, 
so the Masai will implant n p-unpon on the head of ids spear; 
vowing never to remove it till he has run the point through a 
logman's body. A similar frame of mind is evinced by the 
Bagobo of fur-away Mindanao, whose chief aim in life is to 
wear the distinctive attire that rewards Lhe man who has at 
least twice slain a human being. After the second killing he is 
permitted to don a chocolate-colored headband, the fourth en¬ 
titles him to wear hWd-reri trousers, and when he has scored 
six he may use it complete suit of that color arid a red bag 
tii hunt Every' additional life taken, while no longer resulting 
in a rhnnge of coslumc, brings ad cl it Eon a I credit. Those who 
have never killed a person are nohadieo, while the acknowledged 
braves fill positions uf import ance and are deemed under the 
pedal tutelage of two powerful spirits, between whom and the 
common herd they are the intermediaries. Not only the status 
but even the garmenls of the brave are unjnhcritahle 3 and the 
latter should be burled with the owner * 


Shamanism; Wealth 

Eadseally different notions as to eminence occur in oiher 
ports of the world. The Northern Maidu may serve as an 
exam pie. Here there was an elective chieftaincy based nti 
wealth and generosity„ but in reality the shaman, especially 
if leader of the secret society, completely overshadowed the 
headman. It was indeed through the shaman, who revealed 
the will of the spirits, that the chief was chosen ; and a similar 
communication led to his degradation. The shaman himself 
did not inherit hi? office hut became a professional by mysteri¬ 
ous visitations and by passing a satisfactory examination im- 
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po?ed by the older pradi Honors. Tti other words, tin aptitude 
for religious experiences was the atcpplug-stnng to social 
prominence* To nil intents nod purposes* the shamanistic 
lender «f the secret organization was the mod eminent person 
in the community. He regulated ihe ceremonial life of his 
people, adjusted disputes, insured n good corn crop* warded 
i iff disease and by his magical powers in dieted condign punish^ 
merit oil the enemy ; in deed t he himself often led war parties in 
person* Over ami above nil these things, he wa* the authority 
on tribal mythology and lore p anti it was his duty to Instruct 
the people on these lofty topics. 

In northern California a motive already discernible in minor 
degree among the Maldu gains the ascendancy: distinction is 
founded primarily on wealth. The ilupa headman was the 
man of greatest affluence; the villagers locked to him for the 
necessaries of life in lime of scarcity or for assistance with 
money in case of disputes His power descended to his son 
prorirf'rf ills properly also descended; hut if some unusually 
able or industrious rival acquired greater wealth he won with 
i( the dignity of office. Exactly the same conception prevailed 
In Sliasta society, 

The place of wealth In the polity of primitive tribe? generally 
is a matter of great comparative interest. In Ihe pastoral stage 
a new form of property is introduced that might result in far- 
reaching differences of status were it not for Ihe leveling force 
of natural conditions, which may debase the nabob of yesterday 
to the position of a pauper Hence Ihe basic frame of mind may 
still be democratic. The poor Altaian asserts ail the pride nf 
shabby gentittty in Ills relations with wealthier tribesmen: he 
enters the household of a rich catlle-breeder as o member at 
the family, brooking no suggestion of menial servitude, and 
would rather starve than obey o peremptory command. With 
the Reindeer Chukchi the assistant's status is less favorable, 
for the master may abuse and even heat his helper Xeverlhe- 
lcss T this privilege is limited bath by the native Ideal, which 
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requires generous tnuitmeatj and also by the relative prowess 
of the men concerned, for a powerful assistant may turn the 
tables on an abusive master* A peculiar conception of wealth 
occurs in Melanesia* As explained in the description of the 
club of the Hanks Islanders, advancement in the organization 
and consequent promotion in the social scale was dependent on 
wealth, yet it was not the hoarding of money nr property that 
conferred distinction but its lavish disposal* Precisely the same 
notion is characteristic of the Indians of British Columbia, 
though there the matter is complicated by the coexistence of 
hereditary castes to be noticed presently. “ Possession of 
wealth* n writes Boas, Who has graphically pictured the Kwnk- 
lull point of view, 11 considered honorable, and it is the en¬ 
deavor of each Indian to acquire a fortune* But it is not as 
much the poRRessinn of wealth as the ability to give great 
festivals which make wealth a desirable object to the Indian/ 1 
The more property a man distributes at these festivals or pnt- 
lalcheSj as they are called, the higher he rises in social esti¬ 
mation* Boys, chiefs and whole communities are pitted against 
each other in a competition of extravagance. The challenger 
gives his opponent a large number of blankets, which cannot 
he refused and which must he returned in the future with 1(1) 
per cent, interest unless the recipient is willing to undergo the 
humiliation of Insolvency. Sometimes, to show hi* contempt 
for pelf K n chief wHS wantonly destroy valuable property and in 
former times slaves were killed from sheer bravado* The 
stress placed on this feature ha* even in exceptional cases 
affected the otherwise rigid lines of caste. Saplr note* " cases 
in which men of lower rank have by dint of reckless potlatch log 
gained the ascendancy over their belters, gradually diRplaelng 
them in one or more of the prhdleges belonging to their rank. 
Among the West Coast Indians, ns In Europe, there is, Lhen, 
opportunity for the unsettling activities nf the parvenu^" 

Thug martial valor, a bent for my site el experiences, and in 
one way nr another wealth* are all motives In primitive com- 
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■minifies by which men otherwise equal come to b» different 
t feted in position. To this we may adii as a common feature 
iu the lower levels dexterity us a provider of food. Among the 
Maritime Chukchi the family that hug lived in a village for the 
longest period and gained Intimate knowledge of the economic 
conditions tabes precedence; and the organizer of a sealing ex¬ 
pedition has a position of some distinction. The Yuknghir re- 
cognize a specific post of chief hunter; it is an onerous one 
since lie has to procure sustenance for the entire community 
and there is little if any emolument save the honor attached 
to the office. Less formally many American Indians, such us 
the Chlpevvyuii and the Plateau Shoshoncans, attested their 
respect fur the skilful hunters 


Caste 

Thf factors hitherto examined are based on individual differ¬ 
ences Independent of rank due to pedigree. However, the 
cnaes are fairly numerous in which distmcUan, however sub- 
frequently ntTeeicd by personal competence, is primarily a matter 
uf inheritance* \\ here a full-fledged coate system exists it 
generally mould* political conditions, but at present our con. 
eern is solely with the matter of social rank- 

in Polynesia the family pride of the aboriginal blue-bloods 
rivals the superciliousness of Gilbert and Sullivan's Pooh-Bah, 
This sentiment derives its sustenance from the belief in the 
divine descent of the nobility; The chiefs are descendants, re^ 
presentatives and to a sense incarnations of the gods, as Mr. 
IJucart has explained. Among the typical Maori social pre¬ 
cedence 'Impended on direct ness of descent through primo¬ 
geniture from the highest gods. Every man of distinction was 
obliged for his own sake lo memoriae his pedigree, partly historic 
ceil and portly legendary, so that he might establish his status 
when challenged. Thus, a famous Maori soldier of recent times 
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traced his lineage from Heaven and Earth through sixty-five 
intervening generations. The intricacies of native heraldry 
were labyrinthine, for both parent a 3 lines counted and the 
balance between contending rivals would have tu bo struck with 
noi a little nicely. A chiefs children would naturally differ in 
stains according to their respective mothers' families. A child 
hum ijf a noble mother would outrank its parents because it 
united the honors of both lines; on the other hand, the chiefs 
firel-born by a slave wife might exercise many privileges bill 
was never regarded os a full-fledged chief, nor conSsi personal 
merll completely compensate for a flaw in I he genealogy. Those 
without a single blot on the family escutcheon were naturally 
few and their preeminence might become uncomfortable when 
no maiden of adequate quality could he found for a suitable 
mate. Sometimes, too, the legittmnte priest-chief by primo¬ 
geniture was reckoned ton exalted a person actually to execute 
the duties of office which were accordingly delegated 
to his next younger brother. One nf the prerogatives of (he 
prospective lord-pontiff was admission to the sacred college, 
where he learned the legendary history nf his people ami ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of dread incantations. From this institu¬ 
tion of learning women were barred, but if a girl appeared na 
the first-born In the sacred line, she possessed privileges of a 
quite unusual character ; she atone of all women might taste of 
human flesh and eat sacred offerings ; she was permitted h> learn 
something of the ancient lore ; and no person was allowed tn cat 
iti her company. Some of the other charnetistlcs of lofty 
nobilily will be treated under the bead of Government, Next 
In rank after the sacerdotal chiefs came the chiefs of lessor 
tribal divisions ami their kin in the order of relationship. Then 
came the professional classes, to wit* the wizards and skilled 
artisans, while the bulk nf the population was made up of 
gentlemen remotely affiliated w ith a chiefs house and possess* 
iiig little property* * 

Last of all came the slaves remitted mainly from captives In 
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war* Ordinarily their lot was not one of material degradation, 
and owing to the superstitious dread of certain indispensable 
teaks as defiling a person of quality the slave’s estate really 
formed one of the pillars of the Maori slate. Menial labors, 
arch as cooking or burden-bearing, might c-mtamlnate a war¬ 
rior but not the slave whose spiritual and temporal status was 
negligible. Some times a bond of friendship developed between 
the slave and his master, and abuse was rarely to be feared 
since it was reckoned inconsistent with the code of the upper 
classes. It sometimes happened that a slave was permitted to 
work for some other person and to keep the payment received. 
In short, liis position was t ole ruble and attempt was never made 
to escape because his own jwsoplc would have disowned him as 
a person whose capture was proof of divine disfavor. How¬ 
ever, there was the ever present danger of execution when a 
ceremonial sacrifice was needed, say, ut the erection of a build¬ 
ing, or even at a mere caprice of the owner's. The poorer men 
of the tribe often married slave women and their progeny soon 
became merged in Hie ranks of freemen but their low origin was 
always likely to make them the target of disdainful comment. 
Sometimes, though rarely, a man with a strain of slave blond 
might gain eminence by hie valor, yet he was always viewed as 
an upstart incapable of vying with the aristocracy. It mattered 
not Hint prior t,. captivity the enslaved ancestor might have 
been the peer of the noblest, the mere fact of capture obliterated 
ail trace of ids blue blood and formed an Ineffaceable slain on 
the escutcheon of his lineage. 

The social fabric of the Samoans bears a generic resemblance 
to that of the New Zealanders, but naturally with some local 
variations. Stair distinguishes five classes of freemen— the 
fluids, priests, landed gentry, large landowners, and com¬ 
moners. However, the gradations of rank were far more 
numerous then this list would imply. Chiefs were by no means 
of uhifurm status and the precise degree of deference to be paid 
to each of them in terms of oddresa or otherwise was adjusted 
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with much punctilio. Then there were the attendants of the 
great chiefs, who, while in a sense members uf one of the five 
ranks mentioned, derived special kLidos from exercising the 
functions of barber, cup-bearer, trumpeter or buffoon. Skilled 
artisans, such ns ounce-builders, architects and inttooers* cor* 
responded to uur professional class. By their control of esaem 
tlid Industries and class conscious organisation they were able 
to impose their will on the community at large, as Stair has 
vividly described. When aa influential man desired to have a 
canoe built, be hrs; amassed as lunch properly as possible with 
the aid of his neighbors and repaired to the workmen, formally 
requesting ihe chief boat-wright's sendees in a complimentary 
speech and offering a valuable mat or axe as an Inducement. 
Consent might not always be readily granted since the builders 
were greatly in demand and possibly were too busy to accept 
new' orders, but if disposed to undertake the job the master 
carpenter replied in a set speech, received the initial payment 
and made arrangements for the beginning of his labors. On 
the day appointed ihg canos-builder and all his assistants with 
the families of each and every man engaged in the work ap*- 
pea red, it being understood as a matter of course that the 
customer must provide for their maintenance, which meant en¬ 
tertainment for possibly three months and possibly the impover¬ 
ishment of the host. However, every effort was made to keep the 
numerous visitors in the best of humor and some important 
representative of the household doily attended to the wants of the 
laborers, who were sheltered in a special abed protected from 
all interference by passers-by. No definite fee was agreed 
upon, but it was customary for five ceremonious payments to 
be made at proper intervals, and if the first two or three 
seemed niggardly, the workmen coolly struck until Iheir em¬ 
ployer apologized or yielded compensation, This was, indeed, 
the only way out of the dilemma^ for no other party of builders 
would continue the work lest they bo excommunicated by the 
remainder of their guild and deprived of their toola and their 
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livelihood during the pleasure of tins domineering trade union. 
Corresponding scenes occurred during the construction of a 
house since Lhe architects formed ait equally powerful organiza¬ 
tion. These two guilds might of course he considered under 
the caption of associations but U seemed preferable to view 
them in connection with the strata of the society of which they 
formed part and in which they occupied a fairly definite place. 

One rather important difference divides Samoan from Maori 
usage, the absence of primogeniture in the ease of the loftier 
titles. These neither descended automatically to the eldest son 
of the chief nor was it in his power to appoint a successor. 
It was indeed his privilege to make n nomination, but this would 
have to be ratified by the influential men of the locality with 
which lhe title was associated and these leaders of public 
opinion were able to set his wishes at naught. There was out 
so much ceremony in the case of the title held by a lauded 
gentleman, winch could be bequeathed by the dying owner, but 
KL was by no means necessarily allotted to the eldest-born son. 
another of better appearance or superior qualities, nay* even 
an adoptive favorite being frequently substituted. 

This sketchy description of Polynesian conditions suffices to 
indicate lhe importance attached lo hereditary lilies and other 
class distinctions, and It merely remains to add that patrician 
and plebeian were assigned to separuEe after-worlds In order 
to afford some comprehension of what pari these differences of 
caste assumed in tho aboriginal consciousness, 

Africa, like Polynesia, Is a region of marked social distinc¬ 
tions, but these bear a totally different character. There are 
often potentates treated In the moat reverential and indeed 
abject manner by their subjects and surrounded by a host of 
hierarchically graded functionaries that would have done honor 
to a mediaeval European court But lhe dignitaries derive 
their station pot from their lofty ancestry, they are not blue- 
bloods with undies# pedigrees connecting them with some tra¬ 
ditional figure, but political officials and as such usually the 
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creatures of lhe king. The sovereign and his kin stand apart; 
the ieat of the population are on u plane i>l equality. The 
example of Uganda ia typical. The king traced his lineage from 
n legendary hero; ah other officials of the state owed their 
distinction to competent and faithful conduct in lhe royal 
service, and every position in the realm save royalty was open 
lu any tribesman. A patrician caste with its members bandying 
genealogies Is an utterly un-African conception. A remarkable 
feature thrd may be noted in this place is the frequent pre¬ 
eminence of the queen dowager, who may reign in a court of 
her own. Among the Bukuba, though the king is an Incarna¬ 
tion of the supremo deity, he yields precedence to his mother in 
conversation, it being her prerogative to address him first, which 
constitutes the badge of superiority according to native etiquette. 

The slaves of course occupy the status of inferiors, but hero 
some discrimination most lie exercised. There were indeed 
captives enslaved In war who could he sold hko cotllu and 
executed at their master's will, Bui there was another class < f 
native slaves pawned for debt and these enjoyed far mlM- r 
treatment, suffering no particular loss of prestige since tliclr 
servitude was often undergone to rescue an impoverished kins¬ 
man. In Uganda a slave girt who bore children to a freeman 
became free together with her progeny, and sometimes, though 
not generally, her sons were permitted to inherit property. 

The preceding remarks apply to Negro territories. Whore a 
mixture of stocks occurs conditions are complicated. Fur 
example, the cattle-breeding Wohuitia in East Africa occupy a 
station varying locally. In Ruanda they constitute the govern- 
nig caste looking down upon the horticultural Bantu, while 
elsewhere they are simply professional herdsmen in a land of 
tillers, 

A curious phenomenon occurs among the Masfli and 
neighbors, Though generally democratic, these tribes segre- 
gu o ns unclean pariahs the guilds or sibs of blacksmiths upon 
WlW “ they nrr: dej«od«i* for their weapons and whom one 
would a priori imagine to rank high in a warlike community. 
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Since the sr h no suggest ton of any racial difference p the reason 
for this attitude remains ein-niatiraL 
Nonli America* as already no ted p wag largely the t^cene of 
both social and political democracies. This fact is thrown into 
relief when we Lum from the narratives nf early explorers ol 
msr continent to the corresponding accounts of African or 
Oceanian travelers. It is not altogether unintelligible that 
frTo rgim should have hulled “ liberty^ equalily p and fraternity 
us the "cardinal principles" of the America it sib organisation 
and r accordingly from hie point of view; of Indian society as 
li whole ; and that he should thence have derived "that sense 
of independence and personal dignity universally an attribute 
of Indian character.” But very few ethnographical proposi¬ 
tions can lie laid down without qualification, arid to the 
generalization cited ihere are two remarkable exceptions—tha 
Notches' of the lower Mississippi and the natives of the coast of 
British Columbia, 

The Natchez evidently hud a must interesting caste system, 
hut mrfrjrlijiLately known to us only from the records uf eigh¬ 
teenth century observers, which, however, have been carefully 
brought together by Dr. Swantnm The common herd were 
designated by the unflattering term of Stinkards and were 
sharply set off from the nobility. This was subdivided into 
llie three ranks of Honored People, Noble and Sons, the ruler 
titan ding al the head of the scale as Great Sun. Status 
descended primarily through the mother. The position of a Sun 
man (and of the nobility generally) was not wholly without 
effect on that of his descendants but if suffered progressive 
debasement lit succeslve generations. His chili(Iron were only 
Nobles, his grandeom* Honored People, and bis great-grandsons 
rank to the rank of commoners. This system was in some 
measure n I loved with democratic notions inasmuch as a Stinkard 
might advance himself by bravery to the lowest rank of nobility, 
while an Honored man could in corresponding fashion gain the 
dest higher rung. 

What was perhaps the most remarkable among the coire* 
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lalH Natchez cuslotns lvnj tho rule underlying ninrriago 
nrratigdmcittt, While the presence of rigid class distinctions 
almost everywhere else involves endogamon* Jaws, the Natchei 
not only permitted Ijut prescribed the mru-rjnge nf Suns with 
comm oners, the regulation affecting hath seies, When u Suj; 
woman espoused a Stinkard, the customary patriarchal 
arrangements of the tribe were suspended, the husband occupy- 
lug the status of a domestic not privileged to eat in his wife's 
company and being liable to execution for infidelity. The 
working of the schema lias been thus summarized hy Swan ton: 
The Suns comprised children of Sun mol hers and Stinkard 
fathers; the Nobles were children of Noble mothers and Stin¬ 
kard fathers, or of Sun fathers and Stinkard mothers; tho 
Honored People included children of Honored women and Stin¬ 
kard fathers, and of Noble fathers and Stinkard mothers ; finally, 
the targe class of Stinkards was recruited from plebeian inter- 

mar no ges or from the unions of Stinkard mothers and Honored 
men, 

11 at her more amazing than the caste system itself are its out¬ 
ward manifestations, which are utterly un-American if Judged 
Tram the point of view of the other Indians of the Continent and 
reveal 111 tie of that personal dignity ascribed to the noble lied 
man in Morgan’s characterization. The descriptions of court 
etiquette by the French chroniclers rather suggest the atmos- 
phere surrounding an Oriental potentate than the position of 
nn Indian chief. " The veneration which these finvages have 
or the great chief and for hie family goes so far I hat whether he 
speaks good or evil, they thank him by gem, Red ions and rever¬ 
ences marked by howls. ' This altitude had a religious founds- 
Hon since the Suns were reckoned descendant* of the Sun, the 
supreme deity, and capable of averting evil by their interces¬ 
sion- The Great Sun towered above the rest of tils kin In 
grandeur and was hedged about with special prohibitions No 
one but his wife might eat with him and when he gave the 
Icavmge to his own brothers he would push the dishes toward 
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them with his feet. The Stinkards were treated as m much dirt, 
and on the death of a Sun his servants were obliged to die with 
him. The intermediate grades were dearly of some conse¬ 
quence, especially did a council of the older warriors sene as 
a check on the authority of the sovereign. 

Thanks to the labors of Boas, Swanton, Sapir, Baibeao, and 
others, uur data on the Northwest Coast suOke to afford a dear 
idea uf their caste system, Both as lo its existence and as to 
the intensity of the correlated sentiments there is no doubt; 
endogamy was strongly fostered; and even a few years ago 
Barbean was able to observe the abject servility with which 
the plebeian children at a Government school treated the royal 
brat lings. Three classes are recognized-Ihe nobles, the com¬ 
moners. and the slaves. The last-mentioned group may be 
briefly dismissed. It was recruited from captives, who afleT 
the Maori fashion were not Hid rented but were at any time 
liable to be put to death, whether as a ritualistic sacrifice or In 
gratify a mere whim of Lheir master's. For example, at one 
of those public festivals where each grand seigni-r sought to 
excel his peers in his magnificent scum of property a slave would 
be killed to enhance his master's display of magnificence; ami 
an indignity, even from natural causes, could be properly wiped 
out only by the slaying of a slave. The commoners are □ group 
of Lowly freemen or of very remote and hence unprivileged kina- 
men and in a way retainers of the nobles. 

Among the slaves and (he common erg there are no further 
gradations of rank ; not so in ihe nobility, where notions of 
precedence are developed with all the nicety of the Polynesians. 
Status depends mainly on the ownership of Ihose prlncipahy 
incorporeal forms of property outlined in n previous chapter. 
Its dearest outward manifest at ion is in the seating arrange¬ 
ment at public celebrationBj. where the seats ore carefully 
grad Ed as to rank. But owing to the variety of privileges there 
is not necessarily any one noble who is reckoned preeminent In 
an absolute sense. One will rank above the uther in seating 
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and yield the priority to another when the order at being invited 
to a feast la ut stake, and so on- However* a correlation does 
obtain, so that m ually many high prerogatives ore linked under 
the ownership of the same person. 

The theorellcul independence of multiple prerogatives is at 
least partly connected, as Supir suggests, with the strong sent]- 
instil that each privilege originated in a definite locality ut 
which the memory is retained long after place and prerogative 
have become dissociated. Thus it may come about that an 
individual has Inherited rights associated with distinct villages, 
and in that case he may split his patrimony, transmitting one 
set to an elder son and another to a younger one* who may 
be established in the proper community under his father's in! tv 
hige. This form uf succession would of course hold only for the 
patrilineal tribes; the Coastal tribes farther north have ttmtrl- 
lineul descent and hy the avuncul&te transmit privileges to the 
sister's stins. 

Sapir strongly umphiisixes the fact that In spite of the stress 
log of rank H is the lineage, the group rather than the indi¬ 
vidual, that counts. U x\motig the Nootka Indians, for instance* 
an old man* his ulde&L son say, the oldest son of the son. and, 
finally, the infant child of the latter, say a daughter, form, to 
all Intents mid purposes, a single sociological personality. Tsln- 
lariy the highest rank is accorded, among the Nootka, to the 
lit Lie child, for it is always the last generation that in theory 
bears the highest honors. In practice, of course, the oldest 
members of the group get the real credit and da the business, 
as it were, of the inherited patrimony; but it would be difficult 
In such a case to say where the great grandfathers privileges 
and standing ere marked off against those of his son, or grand¬ 
son, or great-granddaughter." This is, of course, a point 
already illustrated with respect to other social phenomena, yl*- r 
the tendency of primitive man to merge the individual in the 
group, as in the arrangement of matrimonial unions. 

It cannot be denied that th^re is something about the caste 
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orgamiotian of Ihe Northwest Indians that Wl«J» 

arrangements. Nootka primogeniture furnishes a P B ™ Ilel 
Maori usage : the slaying of a slave at the erection of a bouse 
represents a rather specific resemblance; and above all the 
atypical nature, from an American paint of view, of any caste 
system. Joined to Us occurrence on the Pacific side of the con- 
line,it might nroUM suspicions * “» Oceanian origin- How¬ 
ever these Circumstances ore hardly to be iudged conclusive. 
The Natches furnish an eiample of an interior tribe that hue 
developed a radically different scheme of hereditary class dis¬ 
tinctions. showing that such divisions may arise spontaneously. 
Further, the Polynesian and the Columbian systems have. nft*r 
all a different character: The Indians lack the embemiil sense 
for genealogy, while Uie Polynesians evince no taste for that 
type Df privileges which serves to distinguish the nobles of the 
Northwest Coast. We may. therefore, assume an independent 
evolution of castes in these two regions.* 


Coscntjaios 

The foregoing summary of American. African and Oceanian 
conditions conclusively refutes tho view that primitive socie y 
was uniformly averse to the aristocratic spirit. Slavery did not 
commence, as Morgan fancied, in communities conversant with 
the smelting of iron, the domestication of cattle, or the use of 
irrigation and stone architecture. H occurs in the far ruder 
stage represented by the Neolithic Polynesians and the non- 
agricultural Nootka, as does the segmentation of society m 
castes and gradations of rank. But even In genuinely demo- 
erotic communities where children are soclologicaHy equal ut 
birth their psychological differences produce inevi a e < I er 
ences in social estimation that moke of society an a g *„ga e 
of individuals rather than an agglomeration of undifferentiated 
automata* 
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sun another point merit# attention. H™ fur do the facts 
cited harmonize with Uiat economic interpretation of history 
wiiich we have had occasion to scrutinize onco before? It 
must be confessed, very indifferently. When a Tsimshiati chief 
murders a slave to retrieve the prestige his daughter has lost 
by a wound or when a Kwakiutl in a parosysm of vainglory 
confounds a social rival by destroying a canoe and breaking 
a copper plate valued at a thou sand blankets, the motive is 
manifestly us far removed from the economic as U can well be, 
So tiie Plains Indian fought not for territorial aggrandizement 
nor for the victors spoils, but above all because fighting was 
a game worth while because nf the social recognition it brought 
when played according to the rules. True, the stealing of 
horses was one of the principal factors in warfare. But why 
dirt a Crow risk his neck to cut loose a picketed horse in the 
midst of the hostile camp when he could easily have driven off 
a whole herd from the outskirts? And what was the point in 
granting distinction not tn the warrior who bad killed or 
wounded the focman but In him who, however Lightly, touched 
his body? Why, ftually, that Polynesian punctilio about pre¬ 
cedence? Were it a matter of setting off the dominant from 
a subject people, a utilitarian reason might be given. But 
that was not the case. Between the blue-blood and the plebeian 
bickering as to priority was inconceivable, it was solely a ques¬ 
tion of superiority among the patricians, and of a kind of 
superiority linked with no temporal advantage but constituting 
its own reward. Tims, the utilitarian doctrine completely 
breaks down hi the interpretation of aboriginal cousciousness. 
Primitive man is not n miser oor a sage nor a beast of prey 
hut, in Tarde's happy phrase, a peacock. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


GOVEKHMEHT 

/COMPARED to the effort expended on the elucidation of the 

^ family and .sib organ iziitiDu, the theoretical wurk devuted 
to rhe Political institutions ul primitive tribes has been a In lost 
negligible in quantity. Indeed, an we shall see later, there has 
betn a rather persistent attempt to deny the very existence „f 
such a thing us politico] organJaation properly so called in the 
ruder cultures. That is, of course, a point of primary Im¬ 
portance, tu which we must revert. For the present, however, 
it will he beat to view Hid facte without theoretical preposses¬ 
sion of any sort and to Inquire merely what governmental 
agencies exist in different areas and how they are correlated 
with features of aboriginal life already sketched in previous 
chapters. Though I shall employ the word 1 political' for con¬ 
venience sake, for the present 1 do so merely to denote legisla¬ 
tive, executive and judicial functions and its use in no way 
prejudges the question to be broached after a survey of the 
concrete data. These several functions, as has sometimes been 
pointed out, are often merged. The Australian council issues 
ordinances, directs their execution, and passes judgment on 
criminal offences, and the same is true of corresponding govern¬ 
ing agencies elsewhere. Bui it should l e noted that the legist 
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lative function in most primitive communities seems strangoiy 
curtailed when compared with that exercised in the more 
Complex civilizations. All ihe exigencies of normal social inter¬ 
course arc covered by customary law, and the business hj( such 
governmental machinery as exists is rather to exact obedience 
tu traditional usage than to create new precedents. Under die 
despotic rule of some of the African or Oceanian autocrats this 
principle naturally dues not hold to nearly the same degree. A 
Zulu monarch was able to abrogate the time-honored usage of 
circumcision by n royal edict and the decrees of u Hawaiian 
Sovereign could absolve men from obedience to established law. 
Nevertheless, it is probable tlwt even In such extreme cases the 
transactions of social intercourse! were regulated in a far greater 
measure by the tiiu e-liouo red usages of antiquity than by the 
sum-total of these autocratic ukases. 

In the present chapter we arc more particularly concerned 
with the question of the existence and character of a central 
governing agency; for practical reasons the acl ministration ot 
justice will be treated separately In the one following. 


AUSTRALIA 

The salient feature of Australian public life la the dominance 
of the aged men. There ore local differences as to the powers 
of the elders' class as a whole, but almost everywhere the 
women are rigidly excluded from political activity and every - 
where young men are reckoned of little if any importance in 
the tribal deliberations. Nevertheless within the limits of this 
gerontocracy, to use Dr. Rivers' apt term for the rule of elders, 
interesting differences have arisen. 

The Dlcrl furnish a favorable example of one of the varieties 
found. The assembly of full-fleged men, i.e., of men who have 
passed through Ihe initiation ceremony officially conferring the 
status of maturity, constituted practically a secret society, for 
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lu diYuige the act, of this pari]**,** waa to court death. The 
Je ^ d,BCusse<1 included case of murder by magic, irans- 
giCMiuu of the incest rules, and ceremonial arrangements. It 
'vas this body that ditched an armed party to kill a mur 

d y m 3MCerar aiid dotted concubines on festive occasions. 
Apparently no vote was taken; “If all were agreed to sonm 

\2™ If “ i! Qot ' then * ^ »m B future 

Uu. ,1 i " “ dCaliug merel > wMt ltla „ a whole. 

w il r r Pri> ? Jff3 W “® directed b > tbe t^^ipui headman, 

kl tlfr ,,1UCU0!la ' Ur thC of the council and 

t liucv I r^r* 111 the SiXtie3 0f the laJS ‘ ce nlury the chief, 
amcy belonged to one Jelina-piromurana, who had inherited 

the position from his father. He fa described as "a man of 
persuasive eloquence, a skilful and bravo fighting-man. and 
a powerful niedidnc-m^ He was universally reverenced and 
received presents from various local groups, which he goner 

^ n ~ amC ' r ‘ B hiS frieudS 1Ie waa ablc h, prevent 
B tmg Ins decisions being accepted without murmuring 

wm"hi dZ ; illClUdil ' g “• °™ “w* tad Interfere 

it ™! In ahort * wc here ha ™ * case of ertraortlinurv 

crtinJdht^n! 0 *“ pcrso,mii ‘>- Jalina-pirbiiiurana 

p us father and doubtless was not equaled la Importance 

, JS 5U ^ cesaur ' The fact is, however, noteworthy that in this 
section of Australia them is a frequent tendency toward the 

ZTZ ZT**"* heaam ™ wh0 “°*** “< d fr - 

hahd *" C ° ndit! ^ *he central area in. 

He fl'l L Pe ° P f ^ lhC ArDnta a " d tb * Marramungn. 
1/^1 r> Smg iJ ‘ dividUami ' tha ‘ «*uld he considered 

l a arrlf M " eit,ier iS ^ ******* in th * of 
L*T T " C ° l,nCiL What IS that each local 

totem group has a headman whose office descends from father 

* son, and that from these headmen, whose functions are 
mainly ,f not wholly ceremonial, are recruited the members of 
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A governing board. This is a close corporation of a very few 
of the mart important elder* Their number is oat fixed, but 
holers about, live j ten or twelve is mentioned as most unusual. 
This council meets quite informally and without any regular 
speech64. All its members are headmen, and jf some other head¬ 
man has commended hii&seif to them through his ability and 
public spirit they will some day reward him by an invi tat ion to 
join their deliberations. The oligarchs are Implicitly obeyed 
by the whole tribe and completely control every matter of public 
concern. On the other hand, the younger men, even though 
of mature years, are of no importance whatsoever and pay tho 
utmost homage to the leading elders. 

The aborigines of North Queensland do not conform strictly 
to either the Arunla or the Dieri pattern In their camp council* 
H is evidently a rather larger body Lhan that of the Central 
Australians, for it Includes all the older men of some conse¬ 
quence. Hut among these there is no single one that rises to a 
status of supremacy. What gradations of power there are 
depend on personal factors: a man who has passed through 
tho various stages leading to an elder's status, or one of fighting 
quality, or with a large following acquired by plural marriage* 
is likely to exercise more than usual Influence. The nature 
of the discussions closely resembles that noted for the DfcrL 
Questions of peace and war, the reception of at rangers, the 
shifting of the camp* the punishment of Incest, and the preven¬ 
tion of brawls within the settlement all fall within the province 
of the alders' assembly, while swell acts as infanticide or Iho 
maiming of an adulterous wife are deemed purely private 
matters with which the council does not interfered 


Polynesia ants Mecjunisu 

That excessive regard to differences of pedigree which is so 
conspicuous a feature of the Polynesians does not necessarily 
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Involve Lhe political ascendancy ol the noblest patricians. This 
is must clearly demonstrated by the example of New Zealand 
mid Samoa, though it is probable that the condition there found 
represents a later development, ag will be indicated hclmv. 

It is not easy to define briefly and with precision the polity nl 
the New Zealanders. Thai there was nowhere a vast realm 
governed by a supreme liege lord* Is clear. But U is not so 
easy to determine the ccmaLitu Mortal powers of those chiefs ot 
exalted lineage hut restricted territory who presided over the 
numerous tribes engaged in constant warfare with one another. 
On the one hand, we learn that though primogeniture might 
confer the purple with the mitre, only the latter was an inalien¬ 
able appendage of birth. The landed gentry who constituted 
the backbone of the nation could depose an heir-apparent whose 
cowardice, avarice or iacaijacity had estranged the people; and 
they would elect in his place a worthier representative of Ihe 
kin, sny n an unde or brother. In a sense, then* the prince was 
only the first gentleman of the tribe. On the other hand, his 
religious char aider „ if not degraded by especially grievous 
faults, Invested him with an atmosphere of awe that evidently 
bestowed not a little authority in all the phases of life. Thus, 
he acted not merely as an intercessor with the god% consecrat¬ 
ing warriors before the fray^ blessing the crops and regulating 
the ritual* but also served as a judge in property disputes, 
conducted horticultural operations and was entitled to the 
first-fruits^ to wrecked canoes, aud to cetaceans caught ashnre. 

Indissolubly hound up w r ith the temporal powers of a prince 
or noble was the charaderistlcoJiy Polynesian prerogative of 
imposing a lahoo p which probably attained as high a develop¬ 
ment In New Zealand ns anywhere throughout the region. It 
Is impossible to follow 05e native concept through all Its laby¬ 
rinthine ramifications since we are here concerned only with 
its political import This was sufficiently simple in principle, 
(hough most far-r caching In practical results. The noble or 
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chief, partaking of the divine essence of which he was tho 
turn ntn lion. was able to communicate Mis contagious holiness 
Hi that the objects in (piMU-'u could not be appropriated by 
any one but a superior in rank, lie might stop Irallic on a 
river or cause great inconvenience Eu his people by tabooing 
a forest. This was generally di ne by putting up a pole with a. 
bunch of rugs or leaves or by erecting some corresponding 
not ice-bo urd. Infringement of a taboo was not merely a crime 
but spiritual Iniquity calling down the wrath of the gods, who 
would visit the offender with disease or death. Even outside of 
Polynesia the Oceanians practise the lahuo custom in diluted 
form. The method followed by the Melanesian Ghost societies 
for safeguarding personal property (p. 2$€) full* in this category, 
uod though iu Iho Hanks Islands it is the offended oiganten- 
lien that iullicls condign chastisement Dr, itivers shows that 
in the Solomons corresponding transgressions nrc supposed to 
ho automatically punished by the ghosts, a belief that serves 
us a connecting link between the Melanesian and the Poly¬ 
nesian nation ppf taboo, flow tremendous a power the taboo 
prerogative conferred uii its possessor when linked with the 
oflice of chief, hardly requires exposition, and it is rather re¬ 
markable that in spite of its development in New Zealand the 
chief was nevertheless subject to loss of secular ascendancy. 

On the essentials of the Samoan constitution the information 
is dearer. There was a. nominal ruler of the whole group—the 
lord wIkp had secured all the five regal titles from the electoral 
districts privileged to dispose of them- But to a very consider¬ 
able extent each district was autonomous, ns appears from the 
multiplicity of internecine wars and the jealous protection of 
Iwa! Imundarlcs, Within each district there was a dominant 
settlement, which summoned the local parliament. This met 
in executive session In an open square tabooed for the time 
being to oil outsiders, whoso intrusion was punished with 
death. The provincial chief, the rustic aristocracy, and the 
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9e$ser landowners hud access to this assembly, which combined 
legislative and judicial authority. Village chiefs might lute the 
floor, but usually each was represented by a speaker, one of 
the gentry, who acted us his mouthpiece. The right to address 
Hie assembly was highly prized, and in consequence all those 
entitled to deliver a speech would rise simultaneously and con¬ 
tend for the honor of the first oration, frittering away much 
time before the point of precedence was settled. The orator 
permitted to speak was again confronted with a matter of 
etiquette, being obliged to recite first of all the various honorific 
designations of all the Samoan districts, the omission of any 
one of which was regarded as an affront. As he proceeded, 
his parly prompted him, refreshing his memory or urging a 
choice of topics, and if bored by his eloquence they had the 
right tD bid him be seated. From other groups he suffered no 
interruption till a moot-question was touched upon, when the 
orator of another parly might take the Boor and launch a de¬ 
bate. Refreshments supplied by the aurroundftig villages 
were handed about during the minor speeches, and throughout 
the day the members not actually addressing the assembly were 
busy plaiting sinnet from cocoanut fiber. 

When mat tors affecting several districts were at stake, the 
dominant settlement tsf the district which took the initiative 
dispatched messengers Informing each of the other districts 
as to the topic for deliberation. Kach district then had a 
separate assembly and came prepared to what may he styled 
the provincial parliament. Sometimes the principal men of the 
first settlement would make the rounds of the other districts 
canvassing the members so as to gain their point ultimately 
in the formal council. Owing to the absence of a sense fur 
centralized government, there was little cooperation and no 
power to enforce the decisions outside the minor groups. 

Generaliy speaking, it was the assembly of country squires 
that had the whip-hond, and among them I he speakers stood 
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preeminent* Their Influence could award Hie district clUef- 
turnery to a particular individual among those qualified by 
virtue of pedigree, and though unusually gifted chiefs exercised 
great powers the generality were unable to dominate the 
speakers when these wore supported by the other heads of 
families. Accordingly, unpopular chiefs were not only exiled 
but beaten and sometimes even killed by their subjects. Their 
hereditary sue redo ess, which rendered them taboo like the 
Maori priest-chiefs* formed an obstacle to such summary treat* 
tnentp but Samoan ingenuity rose equal to the task. By sprink¬ 
ling a chiefs body with cocoanut water they rendered him 
profane, formally divested him of the title they had once 
conferred, and were then at liberty to hack him into pieces if 
they so chase* 

The polity of the Maori and the Samoans may Ihus be likened 
to a slate of barons granting precedence to l he ruler of their 
choice bul without allegiance and reserving to them selves the 
ultimate voice in matters of government. This differs utterly 
from the conditions prevalent in Hawaii and the Marshall 
Islands, where Ihe bulk of the population were not landowning 
gentlemen but degraded serfs cringing before the soled class 
of the upper Four Hundred. In Hawaii there was even a 
distinct tendency toward monarchical despotism, though there 
is evidence that the patrician caste was not without Influence 
on important decisions. Hie social stratification of the Marshall 
Islands has already been dealt with in connection with property 
from both the middle-class and the common herd. The in id die- 
class comprises the expert navigators and other professionals 
whose services are priced In this region of the globe; and 
though Ihoir utterances have no legal validity, they enjoy the 
respect of the nobilily and may hold land as feudal tenants. 
The nobility is subdivided into a higher and tower caste, but 
both are in an equally absolute sense owners of their hereditary 
aoU, and though the lesser chief h tributary to the greater, hEs 
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allegiance is voluntary and in case of serious inumiidentiand- 
inf? complete independence ensues. With reference to either 
class uf patricians Llip commoners are a body ..f pariahs culti¬ 
vating the chiefs lauds and rendering all manner ..f menial 
services, fhe chiefs fine not only supjmrled hy their subjects, 
but have access t>, their wives and daughters, and cuuld once 
wantonly destroy the lives of the plebeians. This relationship, 
doubtless loitered for ages, engendered a servile frame or mind 
on the part of the oppressed caste, which surrtved the 
pressure of necessity. As late as 1005 Father Frdland found 
commoners willingly jeopardizing tli jr Uvea to prop U p the 
hurricane-shaken walls of a princely hut. In the same year 
an aged fisherman sunk In indigence through u natural catas- 
irophe borrowed money from the missionary to ill) the well, 
stocked coffers of his lord with the customary annual tribute. 
Though the colonial administration would doubtless have |ir«^ 
levied the supplicant and though Erdland offered in plead with 
the chief and have him remit the payment, the commoner's 
mind was nut set at rest till his Lears had wan lhe loan, in 
return far which he vowed to furnish his benefactor with 
fish as long as he lived, it does nut readily occur tn man to 
adapt himself to modified social conditions. The Marshall 
Islander's psychology does not differ notably from (hat of Im¬ 
poverished gentlemen In our own civilization who nnachrontsli- 
caiiy remain class-conscious members of their nnlnl caste 
instead of Joyously throwing In their Ini with their new 
associates. 

The social and political conceptions diffused with many local 
variations over the whole of Polynesia and Micronesia must 
have had an intricate history, which it will refpiire the efforts 
of many specialists to unravel in detail; hut the general course 
of dcielupmem has been most plausibly traced by Walts and 
Gerland, Observations by the earliest travellers and legend a rv 
aboriginal accounts of early society suggest that several cen¬ 
times ago the conditions more recently noted in Hawaii were 
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prcvukuii over the ejdire region. This a conclusion that 
moreover, flows logically from the divine descent of the no¬ 
bility, which as naturally converted Into a divine right to 
rule, From this point of view the panctilia of Maori and 
Samoans in matters of etiquette and genealogy are reties of 
an earlier singe at which differences in j-.nik were nut nearly 
su largely questions of academic Interest but involved differ¬ 
ences in political authority. That so rigid an Insistence un 
caste distinct inns, so hypertrophied an eh* ho rati rm • f the theory 
of taboo, necessitates it very long course of development pre¬ 
ceding It, is evident- hut what may have preceded the arista- 
era tic and theocratic conception of Polynesian philosophers 
and statesmen eludes historical scrutiny. We can only sur¬ 
mise that I he a niece dent condition savored of the simplicity 
now current In the remainder ol Oceania,* 


Meunebu and New Guinea 

Those parts of Melanesia exposed to Polynesian Influences, 
notably New Caledonia and sections nf Fiji i share the theory 
of divine princes; elsewhere the chiefs status is of far more 
modest character. Among the Burning of the Gazelle Penin¬ 
sula, indeed, there are no chiefs. A brave warrior gains dis¬ 
tinction and the title of ■ hero/ forming a nucleus for groups of 
men so long ns hi* prowess is maintained. In the Ranks Inlands, 
too, no real chiefs occur, for there the title that might he so trans¬ 
lated is Inseparable from membership in the highest grade of 
the men's club Attainment to that degree was seen to ho 
dependent on wealth, and in that sense we might speak of 21 
plutocratic government But It Es clear that there was no one 
dominant ruling body, that the men of the highest grade were 
not so much potentates ni persons lilehly esteemed by the 
community, and that not a little power was wielded by the 
several Ghost societies* 
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Rather more complicated arrangements occur in Buin, Solo¬ 
mon Isiaada. Hero three grades ut chiefs arc recognised, the 
leaser chiefs, the hundred chiefs, and the great chiefs. The 
lesser chiefs are hardly more thou influential heads of families. 
Any one possessed of sufficient shell-money to creel a hull with 
several wooden drums and to organise entertainments in H cun 
become a lessor chief. The ■ hundred chiefs ' are not neces¬ 
sarily mo leaders of fully a hundred followers; indeed, the 
number sometimes sinks to but sixty, Including servants. The 
great chiefs are recruited from certain prominent families and 
are always leagued with Hie hundred chiefs ami lesser chiefs 
of several districts. It is in fact on these alliances tiiut their 
power rests, All three grades of the chieftaincy are inheritable, 
but the title is validated only when the claimant tins built the 
assembly hall and entertained Jus neighbors, whose acceptance 
of the invitation is equivalent to an acknowledgment of his 
soperi rity. Thus, a distinctly timoeralfc el ament is associated 
with the hereditary principle. The assembly hall Js a men’s 
clubhouse, council-chamber and ceremonial chitpel, from which 
women are ordinarily excluded. 

Alliances are ratified by a solemnity united with a bov’s 
initiation into the tribe. The boy's father pledges his support 
of a certain chirr or boasts of his post deeds on the chiefs behalf, 
urging him in return to protect the novice. There is an ex¬ 
change of gifts and il is possible to extend the circle of allies 
by dispatching presents to other chiefs, Al) those leagued 
together in this fashion assume the obligation of the blood-feud, 
but this bond is a purely personal one, that is, it cannot be 
Inherited by the children of the allies, who would have to under* 
gij a smjllar ceremony in order to perpetuate the relationship. 

mig a gri^t chief by virtue of hi* numerous allies can 
Pllsy an important part in warfare, he has no authority beyond 
that due lo his personality. He does not Interfere with the 
privacy of family life and he cannot force one of his followers 
i* obey a command. If one of them lakes umbrage and absents 
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himself from the halt, the chief will try to conciliate him with 
presents, A pouting brave might otherwise desert hi 3 district 
and join another chief* thereby dim in ashing the forces of his 
native settlement. On the other hand, a miscreant who tmns- 
grosses tribal Jaw may be sent Into exlle. 

ln New Guinea the chiefs role ia un equally modeyt ono. 
Among the KaJ he has the largest held but then his b the 
obligation of entertaining oil guests and his own people to 
book tie Js the wealthiest of the villagers r and is expected to 
supply bis helpers liberally with tobacco and Letebnute, to 
fhiLighter pigs for them and regale them with other delicacies* 
Beyond his general claim oil their support, lie has little 
authority. Every tribesman nets as he sees fit, and the chief 
has no means of coercion. Similar conditions obtain among the 
JiUhim Every one helps thy chief to build a house or plant his 
field, hut it is understood that a lavish entertainment wilt com* 
peiisate them for the work. There is no popular assembly, 
but on important occasions there are sessions with a few 
prominent men* at which deliberations are conducted in a very 
Jaw tone of voice. There is no debate pro and con, and as 
seems the universal custom of the ruder peoples do vote is taken, 
A common formula of submitting to the will of others is: * Thou 
hast spoken, and thus 11 shall be/'* 


ArfiiUA 

The political institutions of Africa are of peculiar Interest, 
Certain differences between the character of the social grada¬ 
tions found there and that of corresponding features in Poly¬ 
nesia were pointed out In a previous chapter. Politically 
equally noteworthy differences must be noted in spite of the 
occurrence of despotic monarch* in both Africa and at least 
ancient Polynesia. For one thing, the Negro rulers often 
extended their dominion over an enormous area, so that in 
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comparison the exalted sovereigns of Hawaii or Tahiti appear 
«s petty princelings This cannot be explained fty geographical 
considerations, for the Polynesians were admirable navigators 
and could easily have established something of a maritime em¬ 
pire. Yet the strength of centrifugal tendencies prevented any 
such development. It is especially remarkable that in New 
Zealand, where the geographical barrier is wholly lacking, 
there is no evidence of a powerful sovereign uniting dozens of 
tribes under his scepter. Secondly, the course of political 
history in Africa seems to have been far more fluctuating and 
capricious that] in Oceania. In Polynesia, if Waitx and Gar¬ 
land s theory Is accepted, there was a general tendency for the 
large body of landowning gentlemen to passes themselves of 
an increasing measure of pidjlicai power. Among the Negroes 
an inveterate disposition to monarchical rule, though qualified 
by the Influence or elders or other officials, has again and 
again made it possible for forceful personalities to convert them¬ 
selves into absolute tyrants: hut the structure reared by their 
Individual efforts utterly collapsed under lesser guardians or 
degenerated into a mere mockery of autocracy with various 
functionaries representing the real power behind the throne. 

The Thonga and Zulu jointly furnish nn especially illurninnt- 
ing sample of African political history and accordingly merit a 
place of honor in our descriptive account. 

The territory of Ihc Thonga is split up Into a considerable 
number or petty principalities politically independent of one 
another, though united by virtual community of speech and 
custom. In each rd these diminutive realms there reigns an 
he red it a r> monarch, the eldest son of the preceding ruler's 
queen {not necessarily the first wife, hut the first nfler his 
accession). His office is invested with an atmosphere of sacreri- 
noss; he alone is entitled to the honorific salutation " Ttayelo 1 
his name is taboo except in oaths; he lakes precedence In the 
rtlea of the first-fruits, of which be partakes after an offering to 
the spirits; and above all he is In possession of a powerful charm 
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Itmi magically insures the invincibility of the country. The 
king exacts tribute in kind; he receives a basket uf fond from 
each kraal at harvest time and part of the game animals killed 
in the chase. His subjects must till the royal field * p churn his 
public square, build and repair JiLb huts. Finally, ho appro, 
priates a large portion of the fines Impo^d by Mni in court, for 
legislative, judicial and executive functions sire merged in Ids 
person and from his judgment there is do appeal. 

Although the king thus enjoys great prerogatives end wields 
considerable authority, ho cannot be described m an absolute 
aatocrat. If his actions run counter to received standards of 
propriety T bo is severely criticised, by the people and may even 
foe deposed* Secondly, his actual powers ore divided wish mem- 
bera of his family. By the established ay stem of govemigtignt 
the Kings kinsmen—eons or brothers—are set up to rule over 
the provinces of ihc slate. On his accession to the thmne a 
new r monarch may find these relalive? reluctant to acknow¬ 
ledge hie suzerainty, and it has repeatedly happened tfom they 
have established independent principalities. Finally, the king 
Is surrounded by a group of councillors, mostly mature men 
from hfs own family, who may gain great influence over him, 
even to the cxfenl of determining bis decrees* Mirny de¬ 
cisions are made by this assembly, for the king* though pre¬ 
siding al the meeting will frequently take no part In the debate,* 
merely nodding his meant 

Family disputes are fostered mt only by the method nf ruling 
provinces but also by the law nf succession, which attempts 
to reconcile two quite distinct principles, primogeniture and 
fraternal inheritance* The eldest son of iho queen is indeed 
the theoretical heir-nppjirent but he can only ascend the 
throne alter Use regency of all his father's younger brothers. 
These are naturally fn effect kings and one of them is often 
loath to surrender the sovereignty lo the elder line* attempting 
lo bequeath iE to Ins own son. In this fashion hitler family 
feuda arise, and men plot to rid Lho nisei ves of closely related 
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potential rivals with all the callfuinriess of a llnrpis. This 
condition of affairs, however, may tend to throw some authority 
int,> the hands nf the populace, since a rival needs Ihe support 
of the warriors in order to gain his ends. 

There is little ostentation about Tlionga kings as compered 
with oilier African rulers. They do not differ in their attire 
from the subjects, sometime* occupy kraals no larger than those 
of commoners, and may indulge in so modest an occupation 
as scaring sparrows from a plantation. Nevertheless each 
sovereign is surrounded by a court of dignitaries with a charac¬ 
teristically African formality of procedure. 

The councilors hove already been referred to. In addition 
to the cub in el composed of the king’s kinsmen, there are [he 
leaders of the army; the diplomatic staff, each of whom 1ms 
one of the adjoining principalities for his special subject; and 
the minor district magistrates. Another group of courtiers Is 
composed of the kings pergonal friends and age-mates, his 
Companions in feasts and games, who usually live in a bache¬ 
lor’s house near the royal dwelling, while these favorites are 
without specific functions, the herald enjoys a peculiar official 
status. His duty it is to appear before the king’s door every 
morn mg and to e*alt the esplolt* of the ruler’s ancestors, which 
is Allowed by vigorous disparagement of the present Jneum- 
en . • oquence seems to be the sole qualification for this 

o ee and v hat is its nature here may he gathered from a few 

harald- erirtlC * C “ tenCes in a ,0ne rhft P s °dy by a distinguished 

’ Muhlaha Shiluvane (the king's father), you are like the 
rhinoceros who seizes a man, bites him through and through, 
rolls hrm over and cuts him in two [ if 0 „ Bre like the crocodile 
ter ius jn water, il biles a man I You are like its claws; 
it senes a man by his arms and legs, it drags him into (he 
deep pool to eat him at sunset; it watches over the entrance to 
prevent other crocodiles from laking its prey. 

“Why do you govern them so mildly! Loots at them with 
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terrible eyca! You are a coward! , , * Aci with bravery 
and defend yourself!" 

At least equally remarkable i.s anoMier licensed character, the 
' public vltupcrntdr* or court jester, who may burl the mmt 
offensive insults at anyone in the country, from the- king dawn. 
He may wantonly accuse his countrymen of incest and snatch 
food from the hands of the king himself, 

The precision of court etiquette Is welt illustrated by the 
customs incident to the visit of a stranger. The visitor scats 
himself outside the central square of the capital and announces 
to so me native that he desires to see the chief. At once the 
diplomat In charge of relations with the stranger's principality 
greets him acid announces his arrival in the king, who arranges 
Tor his entertainment, [f the mailer to be brought before his 
majesty is of some moment, the visitor expounds it in the digits 
mat dealing with the relevant part of foreign affairs. This 
official repeats the speech, sentence by sentence, to one of the 
king's councilors and he in turn recounts the whole tale as Lf 
his k>rd had not heard It all before. As Junod points out, tills 
procedure Is not uiLlioul merit among people devoid of written 
records. 

The Zulu are a closely related penplp living to the south of 
the Thooga. From a mass of ethnographical material it is 
clear that their condition, say, a century and a half ago was 
strikingly similar to that of their northern fdfow-Bantu, About 
the beginning of tha nineteenth century they came under the 
sway of a neighboring ruler, Pingiswayo, who had organised 
a standing army and by Ets nkl not only conquered various 
native tribes hut also established himself ns an autocrat with 
powers far transcending those of his predecessor^ However, 
he was outdone by a Zulu king, Chaka. Building upon the 
military suggestions offered by Dingiswayo's system, Omkn 
developed It into an even more effective engine of militarism and 
by his far-reaching con quests earned the title of Ihe 1 Napoleon 
of South Africa,'* while the disturbances caused by his career 
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extended as far north as Lake Tanganyika- Two fundamental 
Innovation* were introduced by Ghaka. For one thing, he 
submit used for the reed javelins hitherto in vagus a thrust ing- 
epenr to be used at dose quarters, with the result that the 
shock tactics thus originated proved quite irresistible* 
Secondly t he organized subjugated tribes so that they 
strengthened his own forces. More especially when the con¬ 
quered people were not immediate neighbors, all but the boys 
and marriageable girls were put to death, while the survivors 
were placed on the game level with his former subjects—tha 
girls entering his seraglio, the hays his army. 

In this fashion Ghaka succeeded Ln maintaining a standing 
army of from 12,000 to 16,000 warriors. Each regimenl uf from 
600 to 1,000 men occupied a kraal or barracks of its own. Ado¬ 
lescent boys would volunteer for enlistment so that new kraals 
were formed every year. The novices were distinguished by 
I heir black shields, those of the veterans being white. As soon 
oa She young warriors had distinguished themselves in bottle* 
their heads were shaved by ihe king’s orders and they Assumed 
the official status of ’met],' Bui lids did nut yet entitle them 
to settle down In marriage. Soldiers were bachelors so far as 
legitimate matrimony was concernsd + though nothing prevented 
indulgence in love affairs with women of nearby civil kraals. 
It required a special dispensation of the kiag for the warriors 
to marry * and this was granted individually or wholesale Lo 
an entire regiment only for special service or whan the dis¬ 
abilities of age had become evident. The married men ranked 
n* hoc [ally inferior and formed the reserves of the royal host. 
The soldiers were maintained at the king's expense; an many 
as twelve head of cattle might be supplied daily to a single 
barracks. Freedom from economic necessity„ participation in 
the spoils, and the social distinction of warriorhoad compen¬ 
sated the soldiers for the rigors of a system that was moulded 
and wielded with an iron hand. For the life of the Zulu military 
wsa not one of case* Obedience was exacted to the most extra va* 
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gunt commands; pain must lie borne without flinching; ajJ d F ?- 
Irtnt In face of the enemy was punished with death, nay, from ti 
P'-lfcy of terrorism after every battle the officers v;ere obliged 
to mark out for slaughter 1 cowards,' whether there had been 
such or not. 

With sue]i a force ready to do his bidding, Chakft evolved a 
despotism beside which that of Oiaghtwayo paled into inaignifl- 
canee, Elis subjects were to all intents and purposes his slaves, 
whom ho might put t . death at the nod of his head. They 
wore not permitted to render services to any one else and he 
reserved for himself the monopoly of trada with the whites, 
Chakn Imd for his advisers two principal ministers superin¬ 
tending hia own kraal and a group of twenty fesser councilors; 
hnt there is little doubt that at the height of his power the 
monarch could override their opposition. Yet the type of 
autocracy founded by Chakft hears within itself tin* pern of 
disintegration. In order to be successful it requires a virile, 
nay, ferocious, personality. The form nf government itself 
furnished no stability, and ms 11 mokes a difference whether a 
Peter the Great or a Nicholas is Autocrat of Russia, so in South 
Africa it was not the same whether Chaka or Dingaan held the 
" lns > aTKi a weaker successor the royal power crumbled, 

while Chaka had ruled his army, the warriors ruled Dingo on, 
who came to preserve the outward appearance rather than the 
substance of regal authority. 

The history of Zulu government within the brief space of less 
than a century thus presents a typical picture of African con- 
dili'in? In the modest confines of a petty stale organized on 
the principle of a benevolent mona rch's role, not without cherks 
and balances, there rises an imperious ruler who organizes the 
military, terrorizes and subjects to his away adjoining popula¬ 
tions and makes himself on absolute despot. But the realm 
created hy his energy cannot he held together hy the epigonol 
and it splits once more Into smaller units presided over hy 
the palriarchai sovereigns of the earlier type, 
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A catnporlBon of the &we pulity with that of the related 
inhabitants of Dalian] 1 shows practically the same sequence cl 
events among the Sudanese Negroes as we have just traced 
among the south eastern Bantu* 

The rulers of the Mo-Ewe are even farther removed from the 
status of autocracy than the Thonga kings. Though the eJe* 
menl of inheritance enters Into the arrangement of succession, 
the king Is chosen from a number of possible candidates. The 
aspirant to the throne attempt a to conciliate influential electors 
by girts, hid his donations are not alt important since the candk- 
, date's character 1$ duly considered* The chiefs nominate the 
man of their choice fur king and the populace ratify the nomi¬ 
nation- There follows a formal inauguration in the presence 
of the chiefs and a limited body representing the cimmionerfl, 
for the rank and tile must never view the throne nor some 
of the other regatlia. As the king is elected, so he may bo 
deposed, bat such action is must exceptional, being resorted 
to only when the sovereign has seriously injured the tribal 
welfare. An Ideal king is affable and hospitably entertains hi* 
subjects; in court he tempers with kindly plirase the bitterness 
of an adverse judgment; in private life he is an industrious 
hurtle uHurisl and weaver. 

The core of the governing body Is formed by the king and 
two local chiefs, assisted by a speaker and his deputies. Added 
to these 3s a group of councilors recruited from the heads of 
the largest families. But opposed to Ihis more or less arista- 
era lie body are the rank and HIb of the village community 
presided over by a headman and bis speaker. This headman 
is the leader in war and acts as intermediary between the 
populace and the chief*. The people have the right to pmiesi 
against the decrees of the ruling body and their objections arc 
transmitted through the headman to the council, whose mem¬ 
bers aro careful to give due consideration to the wishes of the 
subjects. In unusual times of stress the king summons a 
popular assembly. 
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Though the king i* thus very much limited in power, he it 
not without the outward trappings or royalty. The throne, 
which is preserved from the sight ol vulgar eyes, has already 
heeii mentioned. More important is the Institution of pora.ujai 
ut ten da ii Is. sometimes to the number of twenty-four. Some of 
them nry beadles who summon people to court, others carry tile 
king In a special basketry frame. When ncliug officially they 
are privileged to whip anyone in their way and tuny kill and 
eat any sheep or goats they encounter. They receive no regular 
pay but appropriate as their perquisites a large part of the 
court fees. Accordingly it is lu their interest to have large 
fines imposed and ill is obviously may become an ample source 
of abuses. 

The laws which enjoy the greatest respect and of which 
the transgressions are most severely punished are not the special 
decrees of the king’s council hut those rules of customary law 
which have been In vogue from time immemorial— the laws 
against murder and theft, for example. In the main the 
legislative council merely adds ordinances of minor significance. 
These decrees are first discussed hy the chiefs council, then 
submitted to the village assemblies, whose members debate 
among themselves before Jointly dcilherating on the matter with 
Luc chiefs. Only when both bodies have come to an agreement 
are the laws duly ratified and they mnet then be heralded tu 
the people. 

Ihe Coastal fiwe differed from their Ho congeners in that 
the communers had no voice in the government hut in the limita¬ 
tions of royal power by a council of chiefs they conform closely 
1o the No pattern. A funds men lolly different condition is en¬ 
countered among the linguistically and culturally related 
population of Dahomi. Here the ruler appears ns an nil but 
absolute monarch ; theoretically ho was sole owner of nil land 
and other property, which was held in practice only through 
his tolerance; and the greatest officials were little better than 
his slaves, obliged to grovel in object deference before him. 
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There was, of course* no hereditary aristocracy; the king 
appointed both the provincial chiefs and the great ministers of 
stale, and uf these only one* combining the duties of police com¬ 
missi ulier and lord high executioner, might not he beheaded 
at his master's will. The power over life ami death was a dhp 
Linctive attribute of royalty, fur the provincial chiefs were only 
privileged to imprison and fine, though they could legally 
compass the death of their subjects by Indirect methods, such 
m starvation in jail. 

The great notional officials were seven In number. Foremost 
stood the lord high executioner and like superintendent of 
public festivals, who alsu united in his person the functions uf 
a revenue-collector and an intermediary be!ween the sovereign 
and the people. These two officers between them appointed a 
successor to the throne from among the king's sons, for though 
primogeniture wag favored they had the power of setting aside 
the customary rule. They also judged criminal cases and 
were in a preeminent sense the king's advisers. Xext in order 
of rank came the governor of ihe coastal town of Whydah. 
Uien the chief of the palace interior, a eunuch who was executed 
on the death of his sovereign. The fifth and sixth officers were 
the chief military commander and his as.^lstuni, both of whom 
resided near the principal gate of Aghr mi, the capital. Finally 
came the superintendent of the plantations supplying the 
monarch's household ; in addition he served as an assistant to 
the lord high executioner* These seven great officials were 
greeted by all inferiors with marked tokens of respect. This 
organization of male officials was exactly duplicated by a series 
of female dignitaries in the palace interior, and though theEr 
authority did not extend beyond the palace they formally took 
precedence of the correspond in g male officers because r.f Use 
legaJ fiction that all women attached to the court were the 
king's wives. 

Of lesser rank than the national dignitaries were the civilian 
captains; next came the royal attendants; below them the 
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military officers; then the provincial chiefs and officials; and 
finally the traders. The rest of the papulation were practically 
the slaves of their superiors. 

All the higher officials were distinguished by Insignia of 
rank, such as a wooden stool, an umbrella canopy, a pipe and 
tobacco pouch, and ivory clubs. A king's or chiefs messenger 
invariably bore a slick of office, which served os a safe-conduct 
and was received with the same esteem as the sender. Any 
disrespect to this badge was reckoned a serious crime. 

Ellis presents a sufficiently lurid picture of conditions in 
tiahomi—commoners plundered and browbeaten by the local 
authorities, chiefs and min liters in abject subjection to a 
despotic ruler,, an espionage system that threatened the life 
of every subject, ceremonial sacrifices in honor of deceased 
mouarchs at which hundreds of people were slaughtered to Con¬ 
vey message;; from the ruler to his ancestors* Tyranny was 
certainly rampant in Duhnmi, yet human nature is such that a 
really absolute despot ism proves insupportable and a close 
reading of the evidence shows that even the Pahomi despot was 
not governed solely by his whims. Theoretically omnipotent, 
he was in practice obliged to act with some degree of circum¬ 
spection. A sovereign of Ehe early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury who wallowed in blood and organized gangs of men to 
plunder his own people finally precipitated a rebellion that led 
to lus dethronement and death. And though the king might 
condemn to execution individual chief* and officers, he was 
gene roily careful to avoid defying ill the same time the prints, 
the chief*, and popular prejudice. Ills exercise of authority 
was Undoubtedly arbitrary in the extreme; but in his confisca¬ 
tion of property and in diet ion of capital punishment he did 
not appeal so much to the powers theoretically vested in him 
as he sought to lend a semblance of justice to high-handed pro¬ 
cedure. In a concrete case the Individual peasant or chief was 
pillaged not on the basis of an abstract right of royalty hut 
because he hud disobeyed an arbitrary ordinance or had been 
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accused of plotting against Ills lord. Jra all [big Duhom \ autfr 
LTiicy differed little from the despotic governments of more 
highly civilized nations* 

A com par alive survey of the several iribcs uf the Ewe family 
leaves little doubl as to the course uf political development in 
this area, Underlying the systems of all these peoples we have 
that differential iun of rank which is su highly developed among 
both linntu and Sudanese Negroes. In the Ho territory* this 
ciiaracteristic condition remained perfectly compatible with a 
far-reaching influence not only of official circles but even of the 
rank and file. Among the Dahomi t uu the other hand, the 
organization of a relatively large standing army maintained 
hy the king gave Idm a preponderance over the whole remainder 
of society, which was checked only In cases uf exceptional abuse. 
Nevertheless the precise power of a particular ruler inevitably 
depended on his personal qualities. 

A somewhat different condition of affairs characterizes certain 
other Negro populations, e.g. r the Bakuba of the southwestern 
Congo. Here political institutions seem lu have enjoyed a 
certain stability- The sovereign, an incarnation of the deity, is 
theoretically an absolute monarch and la surrounded by a 
magnificent court comprising inalp and female dignitaries by 
the score. He is treated with extreme reverence on public 
occasions, even s enemies resenting a slight offered to his 
station* This does not prevent his six ministers from arrogating 
practically all authority and virtually enslaving him by exact¬ 
ing fastidious observance of traditional court etiquette. Though 
It is not altogether impassible for an unusually gifted king to 
assert his theoretical prerogatives, there seems less chance of 
such an occurrence among the Bakuba than jn mast countries 
of Africa. The grandees treat him with great independence 
since they enjoy a safe tenure of office, and while the sovereign 
theoretically may fill any vacancy his choke is practically 
determined by the force of public opinion. He dare not appoint 
his greatest favorites in the face of staunch opposition and is 
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fometimes obliged to yield a lofty position lo persons he 
heartily dislikes. 

In Yonibalund, Loo, there is merely the shadow of royalty. A 
king deriving liis title from divine descent is treated with all 
the outward marks of respect but is a mere puppyt in the hands 
of his cabinet. Out&icfe of his capital there is complete local 
autonomy, and he ia obliged lo content himself with a purely 
nominal recognition of his sovereignty over a host of city- 
stales. The actual government of these communities, some at 
which have a population of over 100,000„ Is highly Interesting 
because it illustrates once more the necessity of correlating the 
several aspects of a culture. West Africa is eminently a region 
of secret organizations, and in Yorubaland il is an association 
of old men called the Clghonl that hag usurped the supreme 
pow r er. They form, for one thing, an electoral college that 
elevates a sis liable tribesman to the office of burgomaster or 
governor of the tuwu, who surrounds himself with an impres¬ 
sive array of i^flicials^ parity appointed by himself and partly 
chosen by the people. During his Lenin of office the governor 
is entitled to assistance from his subjects and may add to his 
possessions by punitive expeditions against the unruly. Bui he 
is wholly dependent on the support of the Ogbonl. As 3 oon 
as his ads are contrary to their Interests, they prove by a 
casting of lots that the deity is unfavorably disposed to hia 
continuance in office and effectively remove him by clandes¬ 
tinely administering a poisonous poison. The reign of the 
governor 1$ said to lmve averaged only two years. It is by their 
manipulation of the dJvin&tary art that the Oghnnf terrorise 
the entire population. An upstart w r |tb a limited circle of re¬ 
tainers whose wealth arouses the cupidity of the members Is 
accused of gome crime and summoned to an ordeal* The dice 
are of course loaded against him, he is convicted and sum- 
madly executed, and his fortune is divided among the Ogboni 
and the burgomaster. 

Regardless ol variations In time and space, it is justifiable to 
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shy that the Negroes evince an inveterate proclivity fur :d Scmst 
the forma of monarchical government, Apparently this ropre* 
eents essentially an old cultural heritage <A both the Bantu and 
the Sudanese. The fact cannot be Impressed into the service ol 
that geographical mysticism which In once more raising its 
head, because stocks possessing a different set of traditions 
depart widely from the Negro norm even though they may live 
surrounded by Negro tribes, that Is, in the identical geographi¬ 
cal environment This is demonstrated must cl Early by the 
case of the Masai, which is likewise instructive from another 
point of view. A priori one would certainly he Inclined to cun* 
jecture that Ihe head of so martial a people must he some 
warrior of renown, hut this assumption for all its reasonable* 
ness does no* even approach the truth. Such central power us 
exists is vesled In an hereditary seer who is not so much ns 
permitted to accompany a war expedition, but is expected to 
prepare u medicine insuring the warriors' success and to fore¬ 
tell future events, tic is also empowered lo appoint by divina¬ 
tion the headmen of the several districts But though he enjoys 
the respect due lo a holy man, the character of his office is far 
removed from that of a typical Negro autocrat. Be is marc 
of a national saint than a ruler, does not dispose of life and 
death, indeed, rarely nets us judge at all, and never basks in the 
splendor of a court. Naturally a man of unusual force like 
Mhatian, who died in IfMO, may exercise great authority, but 
even then there is nothing approximating I he autocracies, real 
or formal, so common in other sections of the conlinenL* 


North America 

A& has already been pointed mil, the Indians of North America, 
generally incline to democracy and thus contrast sharply with 
the Negroes nf Africa, Departures from this norm might he 
most readily expected among the tribes with a clearly defined 
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caste system, yet uuJy among the Natchez do we And a cen¬ 
tralization of authority corresponding tu the powers of an 
African despot. The Natchez ruler was not merely treated 
reverentially but served with humility. His least wish was 
blindly obeyed, so that whenever the French required rowers 
ur hunters they merely needed to bribe the chief into requisition¬ 
ing the services of a ei adequate number of subjects, who received 
no cmup-cnsalEOn for their labor. Ho had power over life and 
death, and when he himself died his attendants and others as 
well deemed it an honour to accompany him to the hereafter. 
Needless to &oy + all the best products of the chase, Ashing or 
horticulture were yielded as a tribute. The sovereign, whose 
prerogEi lives wen in some measure shared by his closest re^ 
latlves, appointed his ministers, more particularly two war 
chiefs, two temple officials, and odicers regulating peace treaties 
and the performance festivals. Though the contemporaneous 
source* cited by Swanton agree in exalting the chief Into an 
absolutely autocratic ruler i incidental remarks suggest that at 
times a council and the abler village chiefs, presumably all 
of the noble caste, could materially restrict Ids freedom of 
action. Nevertheless* the Natchez institutions remain the most 
remarkable example of monarchy north of Mexico. 

On the Northwest Coast, in spile of the rigidity of class dis¬ 
tinctions. the strictly political powers of a chief were dispro¬ 
portionately small when compared with his social eminence. 
With the Tlingit he merely presided over collective deli hem* 
Lions; in general the head of every family could act ns lie 
chose so far ns he did not collide with customary law F , A 
Tsjniftjiian chief possibly wielded greater power : be decided 
when the tribe was to move or when Ashing operations were 
to begin and he was entitled to □ certain tribute. He took pre¬ 
cedence at all dances and commanded over messengers and 
attendants. However, he was not an Irresponsible ruler. As 
leader In war, he hod to answer for the losses sustained and 
to- compensate the bereaved kindred. Matters of importance 
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were decided in council, and without its members* consent no 
chief could an ei ounce a potlatch fengf. 

The democratic individualism not wholly suppressed even in 
Northwest Coast society gains almost complete ascendancy 
throughout the remainder of the immense territory under con- 
side rati on, This is by nu means due to the breakdown of 
ancient chieftaincies through contact with Caucasian tfriltau- 
lion. Go the contrary, everything goes to show that white 
officialdom tended in enhance the powers of the native chiefs. 
There is indeed incontrovertible evidence from early travelers, 
reporting observations in the most widely separated regions. 
The great Chipewyun chief Matouubbee, whom Heame glorifies 
in an amusing panegyric that would do more than justice to a 
Lincoln or Pitl s did not have sufficient authority to prevent a 
muscular Indian from abducting one of his wives. Writing ol 
the Algo ok ions of eastern Canada in 1012, a Jesuit father says: 
” - - * each man is his own master and his ow n protector. 
They have Sagamores, that is r leaders In war; hut their 
authority is most precarious, if, indeed, that may he called 
authority In which obedience is in nn wise obligatory.* And 
James Adair, who had an intimate knowledge of the Muskog- 
henn Indians of our Southeastern states in the first half of 
the eighteenth century declares: "'The power of their chiefs 
is an empty sound. They can only persuade or dissuade Ihe 
people, either by the force of good-nature and clear reasoning 
or coloring tilings, so, as lo suit their prevailing passions."* 
That the Crow 'chiefs fc were for ih^ most part simply warriors 
who had achieved conventionally acknowledged deeds of valor, 
has already been explained. 

Certain qualifications will he made presently ; hut in general 
the absence of central authority Is one of the most impressive 
features of North American seckty* Tt might he imagined that 
a chaotic condition was inevitable under these circumstances, 
lint that would he leaving out qf account ihe tremendous, not 
to say terrific, furce uf established custom and public opinion. 
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To meet with universal reprobation on the part of one's ueigh- 
burs ^ to have derisive &Ongfl sung in monkery of one s trans¬ 
gressions; to he publicly twitted with disgraceful conduct by 
jukiug-relutives-— these were eventualities to which no Indian 
lightly exposed himself. They made it possible to dispense 
largely with a powerful executive and with penal Institutions; 
while the customary Jaw sufilced, rendering new legislation 
unnecessary. 

Yet white covering a very considerable portion of the pheno¬ 
mena, thin statement does not do justice to all Llic facts, Cir¬ 
cumstances affecting the weal and woe of the community re* 
qmred more concentration of power than was commonly vouch¬ 
safed to a more or less honored figurehead. This is illustrated 
by the Plains Indian police organizations at the time of a 
communal buffalo hunt, when a single false step might have 
scared off the entire herd a ml jeopardized the food supply uf 
the entire camp. Hence the utmost rigor temporarily sup¬ 
planted the extreme Individualism of normal limes. Women 
were nut allowed to chop trees, men were not permitted to go 
hutiling by the nselves lest their premature efforts should imperil 
tike success uf the co-operative enterprise. The police not only 
confiscated an offender's game, but severely heat him, broke 
up his weapons, and destroyed his tent If he offered resistance, 
he was likely to be killed on the .spot. The constabulary had 
other functions, though less conspicuous ones. They would re¬ 
st rain war parties from setting out at an inopportune moment, 
and it was their duty to effect a reconciliation between tribes¬ 
men whose personal hostility might lead In u feud. The con¬ 
stitution of thb police force varied in different tribes. Among 
the Crow one of the titular chiefs would act as camp-chief 
during the pleasure of the people, that Is, so long as they pro¬ 
spered under ids guidance. Ills function then was tep direct 
the movements of the camp and to delegate police authority to 
nna of the military organization^ which look turns, though by 
no fixed rule, in policing the camp each for one season. The 
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Hidatea had a corresponding village chief respmathLe f r the 
welfare of the people, but the police power was permanently 
associated with the Black-Mouth society, which occupied a 
rather high but by no means the highest degree in the series 

of graded organizations. 

divan the alight authority that usually accompanied the 
chiefs office, it is natural that Important decisions, e g., as to 
war and peace, were not made by him on his personal authority 
but only in consultation with a council of mature men. This 
senate or cabinet was sometimes indeterminate as among the 
Northern Maidu, where the con fere nee was attended in a 
general way by the older members of the secret society. Else¬ 
where there was a fixed number of councilors. The Cheyenne 
had a board of forty-four elective chiefs, four of whom ranked 
aa superior and chose a supreme representative of the tribe 
from their own number. Among the Omaha, too, there was a 
fixed council of seven chiefs with u life-long tenure of office, 
based on the achievement of meritorious deeds. Two of them 
ranked as preeminent hy virtue of their record, and the rest 
were graded on the same principle. There was no popular 
assembly, so that the Omaha senate seems to partake of the 
nature of an oligarchy. However, 03 explained, their status 
rested wholly on individual merit end the scope of their de¬ 
liberations was restricted so that it did not interfere with 
persona! liberty in the affairs of ordinary life. They made 
peace, determined the time of the annual hunt, and appointed 
the leader of the hunt; during the hunt itself they were sub¬ 
ordinate to the man chosen. A peculiar feature that charac¬ 
terized the discussions not only of the Omaha but apparently 
ail similar find inn assemblies is the absence of majority rule s 
every decision required the unanimous consent of the debaters. 

Indian individualism has its corollary on a larger scale in a 
strongly developed separatism. The 2.000 Hop! ere sprinkled 
over seven n r eight completely autonomous villages; even the 
tiny hamlet of ShipaulovJ, with barely 150 inhabitants, main- 
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LtiJns a ceremonial chief and celebrates the whole set of Hop! 
ceremonials iadependajatly of Ms neighbors. This attitudo, as 
Professor Kroeber has trenchantly demonstrated, is hyper¬ 
trophied €n the Pacific coast. The word 1 tribe 1 there loses all 
political significance, no unit herng recognized beyond the 
single encampment or village. Malda villages sometimes untied 
for an attack on a common enemy p but Lha league was of the 
frailest, most ephemeral character, and that Jealous safeguard¬ 
ing of communally ownud land d $ scribed under another head 
was directed with equal severity against the neighboring M&idu 
village and against the iatruder of alien speech- The Shasta 
ware somewhat less particularistic, for they grouped their 
settlements into four main divisions, each embracing a num¬ 
ber of communities under a common headman ; yet these units 
were of diminutive sizo considering that the total population 
□j the Shasta at the time of their discovery is set at only 
2,000. Farther east the tendency to disruption Into petty 
groups is less glaring but sufficiently pronounced. The Dakota 
represent anything hut a single political aggregate; the Crow 
not only remained distinct from the closely related Illdatsa 
but split into at least two, or possibly even three. Independent 
local divisions; and everything goes to shew that the several 
Hidutsa and M&ndan villages were wholly autonomous unlU + 
Sovertbeless alliance* between distinct tribes, that is, be- 
tween groups of diverse speech did occur, though generally 
without any attempt at Integration. Only the Creek In the 
Southeast and the Iroquois of New York State founded some¬ 
thing after a more pretentious pattern, and the Longue of the 
Iroquois in particular merits closer eonsidoration It com¬ 
prised primarily five tribes speaking distinct but mutually Intel¬ 
ligible languages. Each presented complete sovereignty so 
far as its local affairs were concerned, which were governed by 
a board of chiefs. There was no r-ue supreme executive magis¬ 
trate of the league but a federal council of forty^ighl sachems, 
the Mohawk and One Ida having nine, the Onondaga fourteen* 
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the Cayuga ten and the Seneca eight delegates. ThSa uneven 
distribution did not Involve tribal hegemony since there was 
no individual balloting, the principle of unanimity being applied 
bo Hint every tribe had a single expression of opinion. Further¬ 
more, complete concurrence of all the tribal representatives woe 
necessary to give validity to a decision; if ibis proved impractic¬ 
able, the whole matter was laid aside as incapable of effective 
treatment. The federal council was summoned at the initiative 
of any of the tribal councils : its forum was open for orations by 
any member of the league, but only the forty-eight senators had 
(tie right to render a decision. These councilurs represented 
their respective silts, though not every sib had a representative. 
Each was chaser, from a single section of the sib on nomination 
>if (he women "f the sib, but this proposal had to be ratified 
first by the tribal and then by the federal senate. In corre¬ 
sponding fashion an unworthy incumbent might be deposed. 
There was thus a blending of the elective and hereditary 
principle. The investiture of a new sachem on the death ar 
resignation of his predecessor was one of the principal occasions 
for (he Gammoning nf the council. In addition the reception of 
embassies from other tribes, the ratification of peace and de¬ 
claration of war fell within its jurisdiction. The development 
of ibis con federal Ion doubtless contributed largely to the 

ascendancy of the Iroquois among the tribes of the northern 
Atlantic seaboards 


DB10i.ftAC¥ Ah'D PRIMITIVE. OflGASIZATTONS 

Having briefly examined some of the salient ethnography 
data, we are now prepared to wrestle with some of the general 
problems growing ou t of them. And first of all w* must nay 
our respects to Morgan's view that primitive InritMtfonn ira 
invariably bound up with democratic government. Monarchy, 
he holds, is Incompatible with the sib, which it must he re- 
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m ember* d he regard* as a well-nigh universal feature; Jl it was 
Impossible In the Lower, In the Middle, or In the Upper Status 
of barbarism fur a kingdom to arie^ by natural growth in any 
part of the earth " under a sib organisation. Such an ovulation 
belongs to the later period of civilization j U* the epoch of 
phonetic writing and literary record*. Even differences of 
caste p Including slavery did mi arise before the upper statu* 
of barbarism„ Le. ff before the manufacture of irun. 

It may be said categorically that even at hi* worst Morgan 
never perpetrated more palpable nonsense, and that Lb paying a 
good deal. The African Negroes, being conversant with lhe 
Iron technique but without a phonetic alphabet, would fail into 
Morgan* upper statu* of barbarism; add no feature j* more 
constant among them lban a monarchical constitution* On the 
coast of British Columbia the native* are ignorant of poltery 
and accordingly represent the upper status of savagery In 
Morgan's classification, yet this did not prevent them from 
rceogiimng fixed castes of noblemen, commoners and slaves. 
The Polynesians, who rank still lower in his strange scheme h 
have beep found to possess a corresponding classification. A* 
for the Jilltged Incompatibility of slbs with monarchy or aris¬ 
tocracy, the Northwest Coast Indians ond many of the Negro 
tribes are organized Into sibs. 

In this connection atilt another point merits notice ns bearing 
on the atomistic theory of primitive society, Morgan assumes 
lhat all the alba in a Iribe are on a plane of equality. But this 
3s by no means always borne out by the records. In I/gatnia, 
iLg.| certain nibs were regarded as of lower rank than the rest, 
nth era were at least disqualified from presenting a prince 
ns a candidate for royalty, lhat Is, the sons of the king 
hy women of these s3bs were never heir* to the throne. Such 
dismai i not Eons might perhaps he expected in a powerful 
kingdom, hut they occur also among ths generally democratic 
Masai, where the albs of the blacksmiths are viewed with a 
strange abhorrence and debarred from marrying into any other 
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siba. Even in the distinctly democratic areas of North America 
aorae albs take precedence over others, as in the Southeast, and 
in more than one tribe the chieftaincy, such a s it is* Ls confined 
to a particular sib. In short, the mutual exclusiveness of a dh 
organization and distinctions of rank is an untenable proposi¬ 
tion based on a restricted ran^e of information. 

This At anp TMirItoiual Organization 

"According tq Morgan's atomistic theory, primitive society 
differed fundamentally from civilized society in that Et lacked 
polificfll organization founded upon territorial contiguity. 
Primitive tribes, he contended, deal with an individual u$ a 
member of a sib, Lb« s of a kinship group, and accordingly 
through his personal relations; the civilised state deals with 
him through his territorial relations* as a member of a town- 
ship, courjty or larger spatial unit. This political organization 
Eil the narrower sense is, accord mg to Morgan, a relatively 
recent development at a very high cultural level. He denies 
that It was achieved by the Aztec of Mexico and his follower 
Cunow denies its esint fines In ancient Pern, Primitive tribes 
might have combinations of *ihs ItUu major aibs, they might 
even organize confederacies of the Iroquois pattern, yet the 
duties of the Individual remained bound up with his kinship 
status. This was Hie original condition of ancient Greece, in- 
eluding Athens, until Ckistlifines about SO0 B,C + divided Attica 
Into a hundred denies or townships. Thereafter every citizen 
was roistered as a member of a local unit; he voted and was 
taxed not as a member of such and such a sib but of such and 
each a township; and together with bis feilovv-demotae, not 
with his sib-mute*, he elected representative officials. Similar 
in principle were the larger units, ten denies being united 
Into a district, and ten districts into the Athenian state. 

Sixteen yeara before Morgan interwove Hie concepts! differ. 
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e Filiation mill infid above with his schema r| f awlat evolution, Sir 
Henry Maine hud oppressed similar views: w Tba history of 
political ideas begins . . . with the aanunptlnn that kinship 
in blood is the sole possible ground of comm unity in political 
Functions, nor are there any of those subversions of feeling which 
vve term emphatically revolutions, sa startling and so complete 
as the change which Is accomplished when soma other principle 
—such us that h for Instance of local tontiguity— established 
Itself for the first time m the basis of common political action. 
It may be affirmed then of early common wealths that their citi¬ 
zens considered all the groups in which they claimed member¬ 
ship to be founded on common lineage/ 1 * 

The soundness of Blaine’s and Morgan's position in drawing 
a sharp distinction between kinship (tribal) and territorial 
(political) organization is beyond cavil, The question is to what 
extent it is coterminous with the distinction between rude and 
advanced cultures. It may at once be admitted that there are 
primitive tribes which conform admirably to the theory that 
kinship is the one factor in at! governmental relations. An 
ideal example is furnished by the Ifugao of northern Luzon. 
Here all the customary law revolves about the kin group as 
the pivotal unit, ond there is absolutely no central authority 
to render decisions binding on different kina Tho group h col¬ 
lectively responsible to another group for a member's misdeeds; 
every member supports his fellow^mcmbera with zeal 
proportioned to his proximity in kinship, and there is no pos* 
sibilsty of one kinsman proceeding against another; land and 
articles of value are held in trust by individuals but cannot be 
disposed of except with the consent of the family* And except 
In so far as an intangible public opinion is concerned ¥ practi¬ 
cally no obligation in the matter of a given territory. u One 
owes no obligation in the matter of procedure to another merely 
because he is a co-villager or inhabitant u( the same district." 
In cases of dispute between groups there is Indeed a go-between 
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to adjust the- difficulty but he is chosen ad hoc and hEs authority 
is nib 

ft should be noted that the Ifut§ao unit Is not a sib but a 
bilateral croup but It corresponds sufficiently well to tlie general 
concept of a kinship group us the governmental organism. The 
question is us to the frequency of an arrangement that end mb's 
the territorial factor Ln what are commonly viewed as political 
relations, it is certainly conceivable that human society even 
in its ruder manifest atoms may as a rule be more complex than 
Maine and Morgan assume, and that it need not be either based 
on personal or on spatial relations but may rest on both* Them 
need not even be divided allegiance; kinship may Involve one 
set of oh I km Lions, territorial relations another, very much after 
the fashion of our Church and State. To he sure, the abstract 
possibility of a dash cannot be denied, but there may be such 
separation of Jurisdiction that conflicts arc out of the normal 
course of events. 

The point to he examined first of all, then, is whether in a 
fair number of instances there Is a territorial grouping uf Indi¬ 
viduals over ami above any coexisting kinship classification. 
A recapitulation of facts already cited In other connections 
suffices to yield an affirmative answer but some discriinmi nation 
must be exercised. In Australia Harlem groups are cacti indis¬ 
solubly linked with a definite locality by mystical ties, ant! it is 
the local group that w ages war against other local groups of the 
same tribe. But we should nut he justified in holding this up 
ns an example of a territorial organization because the fellow* 
irikiahitunts and cu-owners of a tract are kinsmen in the paternal 
line. Hence their cohesion can be plausibly explained as the 
result of consanguinity rather than of spatial contiguity. But 
in Australia there are regions where whole tribes ere as closely 
united with their habitat as the Knncra aihg are with their 
respective localities, where such a tiling, e,g T , as divesting a 
defeated tribe uf its ancestral land is not even conceived as a 
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possibility; Here* accordingly the entire tribe, uniting mnny 
kin groups* functions 05 a territorial unit, ns among the Arunto 
niu\ their congeners. It Is T however, the Diorl who present the 
most favorable case. Here descent is matrillneal, but marriage 
is patrllocal, conscejucatly the men united in one local Sly are 
not members of the same totem sib. While each sib baa a 
headman, to wit, the oldest male lolcmite* the local group also 
lias a hendtmin who may or may not be likewise the head of a 
totem group The ranking totem Itc will not hold the office of 
headman in the locality unless he exhibits special merit. Here, 
then, the territorial unit coexists with and is independent of 
the kinship unit. Further, it has been shown that among the 
Dieri there is what the Kuriera completely lack, a paramount 
head of the entire tribe, embracing under his leadership all the 
people encamped on Died territory. 

As an instance in some respects parallel to the Died illustra¬ 
tion may he cited the disparity between the Melanesian rules 
of descent and of political organization. The paid I oca I natives 
of Buin derive their sib affiliation from their mothers, so that 
the settlement embraces members of various maternal kin 
groups. But from a governmental point of view it is the terri- 
torfal group that is of importance,, c.g,, In warlike undertakings ; 
nmi, significantly enough, the office of chief descends nr?t in the 
stb hut from father to son* Le. h within tho territorial unit as 
fixed by the rule of residence. 

Extreme jealousy regarding territorial rights has been noted 
na characteristic of various tribes, some of lb cm In a very rude 
stale of culture, such as the Vedda, the Maidu, Shnstn. and 
Thompson River Indians, and it occurs on a higher level 
among the Samoans, In each of these cases the local group 
exists as ft unit independently of kinship bonds. Similarly, 
among the Maritime Chukchi th 0 village H founded, not on 
family connection, but on territorial contiguity," and it Is the 
village as well ng the kinship group that functions in the blood- 
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ifMjd. Even when the sentiment fi>r a definite stretch of terrl* 
tory is far vaguer than in any of lhe instances hitherto tiled p 
the geographical local ion may exert a a Influence on politic n I 
status. The Lwq main bands of the Crow spoke the same 
language, intermingled freely and Included members of the 
same albs, but when a man had allied In one division Ills lot 
was for certain purposes cast with that group, irrespective of 
any other nfillJationSv 

The point here is nut to ascertain whether the kinship or the 
local group Is mure fundamental in its influence on life ; or 
whether the latter is merely a derivative of the former* What 
matters is that even in very humble cultural levels local con¬ 
tiguity is ane of lhe factors determining social solidarity In¬ 
dependently of hi ood-rel all unship. Now I have designated as 
associations those social units not based on kinship, and the 
territorial group may veritably be conceived aa a specialized 
form of association. Its members, or many of them, arc in 
some instances more passive than in clubs or secret societies, 
hut they aro none the less united by community of interest. 

It m indeed one of SchurtzTs most signal services to have ex¬ 
plained the early origin of political society in Morgan's sense 
without recourse to any deliberate legal enactment. A I hi in 
chief who erects a council-house and gathers about him the 
men of his settlement in a men's club, 3s In so fur forth dis¬ 
rupting the ties of the family or sib, or rather Is creating a 
new bond which by Its very existence restricts the dominion of 
the kinship motive. The nature of that bond 3s territorial since 
11 imitc5 of tbs sums locality and of different lineage ; and 
d is Invested with political significance as soon as the assem¬ 
blage of fellow-villagers no longer contents itself with common 
festivities but undertakes Joint expeditions against a neighbor¬ 
ing encampment As already hinted, it ] 3 not necessary that 
all E run a tea of tlic settlement should actively participate In the 
association. The women. of course, are often excluded, and 
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under the Australian gerontocracy solely a few elders or at best 
the age-class of cMers act as the managing hoard* Nevertheless 
the women and the younger men oi the district, though sub¬ 
missive spectators, are associated with their eiders in a 
manner altogether different from possible relations with the 
eiders of anu:her locality and In so far forth are members, 
though Impotent ones, uf a territorial association. The same 
would, of course, apply to the conditions effected by the secret 
Oghoni of Yum (inland. That is to say T the several types n! 
associations discussed by SdiurU are potential agencies for 
the creation of a state by uniting the population within a cir¬ 
cumscribed area into an aggregate that functions as a definite 
unit irrespective of any other social aihlintioris of the inhabi¬ 
tants. When, therefore, a philosophically minded historian. 
Professor Teggurt, campluius that Maine and Morgan have 
defined the difference between kindred and political organisa¬ 
tion without clearing up the transitional processes, his com¬ 
plaint Is warranted against these students, but ii leaves 0 nt 0 f 
account SchnrU's memorable contribution, Even at a very 
early time and in a very lowly environment (here won no 
necessity for disrupting the ties nf kinship m order to found a 
political state. For concomitantly with Ihe family and (ha Mb 
there have existed for untold centuries such assi ciatjems as the 
men T s clubs, age-classes and secret organ [tations, all of (hem 
independent of kinship, moving as it were in a quite different 
sphere from the kindred groups, and all nf them capable of 
readily acquiring political character if not invested with it 
from their inceptions 
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CHAPTER XIV 


JUSTICE 

P RIMITIVE mlminlatmtlon of justice furnishes e*i>eciiallsi‘ 
illuminating eiEunpit.^ of the rtflttllim of the kinship 
fun lor Id motives of another character Given the complete 
absence of central authority as among the Ifugno, the Unship 
group becomes the Judicial body—one that confronts all like 
bodies Ln the Iribe us one sovereign slate confronts the rest. 
But that is an extreme case- far more commonly there Is a 
central power that intervenes—not to be sure in ail case* that 
would demand governmental interference with us, hut ill those 
circ unsfances which from the native point of view are of col¬ 
lar live interest. 

In this connection reference may be made to Maine’s com- 
pririatm of rude and mature Jurisprudence. The former, he 
points out, is marked by a strange preponderance of criminal 
over civil law * H the more archaic the code, the fuller and 
minuter is its penal legislation/ 1 This had been explained by 
earlier writers as due to the supposed turbulence of barbarian 
life. With his usual acumen Maine does not rest content with 
this facile interpretation, but shows that the disproportionately 
Small body of civil law in ancient limes is due to the fact that 
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(here wag little occasion for that part of Jurisprudence to coins 
into being under archaic conditions. The regulation of personal 
relations by the status of the individuals, the administration 
and inheritance nf property within the f amil y according to 
customary law, and the absence of contracts between indi¬ 
viduals, adequately account for the diminutive part played by 
civil jurisprudence as compared with penal law ” even if it ha 
hazardous u. pronounce that the childhood of nations Is always 
a period of uqgoyomed violence,” 

The last remark is emphatically an understatement of the 
case. It cannot be too often explained that the extreme in¬ 
dividualism often found in primitive communities i s very fur 
from favoring universal anarchy or anything approaching it. 
Generally speaking, (he unwritten laws of customary usage are 
obeyed far more willingly than our written codes, or rather 
they are obeyed spontaneously. Among the Crow personal 
brawls are looked upon with contempt, and a man will not 
readily imperil his social position and invite the public derision 
of his Joklng-relativis by engaging in fisticuffs with a fellow- 
tribesman. To become the laughing-stock of his dally associates 
for minor misdemeanors and to be completely ostracized for 
graver offenses are terrific punishments for the native and they 
have a deterrent force of which the infliction of penalties in our 
sense is often quite devoid. To this should be added the relig¬ 
ious motive. Certain crimes are reckoned as sins, they are 
offenses against the unseen funs-era of the universe and Invite 
condign punishment regardless of any secular agency. That, 
e.g,, was the conception underlying Polynesian observance of 
the taboo rules- In short, even In Ihe more Individualistic 
societies of the ruder peoples there are adequate motives for the 
maintenance of order, though the conception of order will 
naturally vary in different places and will sometimes differ 
widely from ours. 
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Alter account \ mg for the preduminance of criminal law in 
early society, Maine qualifies his conception by pointing out 
that at bottom ** the penal law of ancient communities is not 
ilie Saw of Crimea; it is the law of Wrongs, ar p to use the 
English technical word, of Torts, 1 ' This brings lift to the very 
core of ulj r problem, for uhal Maine means 3s that in archaic 
Jurisprudence It In not the state that la regarded as the aggrieved 
party, bul the individual sufferer and his kindred. In other 
words* this is the old question of personal versus territorial re¬ 
lations. I have already indicated that In the generality of 
instances primitive man recognizes both torts and crimes, hut 
before adducing some of the evidence I must refer to certain 
widespread principles of primitive law. These may be dis¬ 
patched with great brevity in view of Professor liubhouae's 
lucid exposition in a generally available work. 1 


Collective HrspoxsiiiLiTY 

Given the concept San that the individual is merged in his 
group, it follows logically that hlfl fellow-member are col¬ 
lectively responsibly for his misdeeds. Though Ibis is an 
archaic notion, it persists to the present day In the warfare 
of civilized nations, which summarily shelves Iho practice of 
determining individual guilt or innocence. It should be noted 
that the facts coming under this head cannot be perverted into 
evidence In support of the sih dogma, because the group con¬ 
cerned is frequently not the gib but the family, the association^ 
or Lbe tribe. The sib! ess Hu pa were content to kill any member 
or a murderer's family In order to punish the crime; among the 
Crow If a Fox had disgraced hlmseif and his society by taking 
hack an abducted wife, the rival lumpwoods had the right to 
cut up the blankets of ail Lhe Foxes; and in the same tribe the 
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grief of parents mourning the death of a 1 soft slain by tho 
Dakotu was at once assuaged when vengeance had been wreaked 
on any member of the hostile people. 

As a corollary from this principle, an offense of nne group 
against another resembles an encroachment of one state on 
another' a sovereignty; on tin? other hand, a crime committed hy 
one individual against a fellow- member concerns no one outside 
their group. This hitter point la constantly demonstrated in 
Ifugao practice h Thus, two Cases of parricide went unpunished 
because as internal family affairs they were nobody e tee's 
business and the kindred concerned regarded the murder as 
justified since the old man had wrongfully pawned his son's 
held and thereby imperiled his family's livelihood* These 
people da not proceed against a fellow-member even for more 
heinous offenses* Thus, if a father had incestuous relations 
with his daughter, he might he punished fey the girl's, mothers 
family on the ground that he had committed a crime npinst 
them, but his owm kin would take no measures against him. 

From the supreme law of group solidarity it follows that w hen 
an individual has injured a member of another group, his ,-wn 
group shield him while the opposing group support the Injured 
man's claims for compensation or revenge. Thence there may 
develop blood-fend* and civil wars. The stubbornnes* with 
which these are waged varies in different regions. The Chukchi 
generally make peace after the first act of retribution, but among 
the Ifugao the struggle may go on almost interminably till at 
last an inter-m&rrlaga re-establishes friendly Intercourse, An 
lute resting example af how different practices may spring from 
the same principle is furnished by the two tribes mentioned. 
While the Ifugao tend to protect a kinsman under almost all 
circumstances, the Chukchi often avert a feud by killing a 
member of tho family whose spitefulness is likely to embroil 
ithem with other kins. 
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A strange variant of the underlying theory occurs among 
Elia Australian Dieri, who deliberately inflict the death penalty 
<«n the criminals elder brut her rather than un the offender 
himself. 


G him Inal Motive 

As might be Inferred from the satisfaction of justice by the 
[hlei Eshtuent of any member < >f the offender's group, criniinuJ in¬ 
tent plays not nearly the same part In primitive law ns it does in 
our own jurisprudence, A Hupu itseident narrated by Goddard 
serves os a classical example, H A child w-ls burned to death 
In a Arc a woman had built for heating wash-water out til 
doors. Although Una woman vvus In no way at fault, the life 
of her eon was sought as a recompense." Yet this must not bo 
regarded as a universally recognised postulate. The Ifugan are 
especially remarkable for Lhe cute with which they discrimin¬ 
ate between voluntary and involuntary deeds, and between 
those purely accidental and those resulting from carelcssneasL 
If a mini's knife Hies out of hia hand and puts out another's eyc + 
no damages are demanded. In the scrimmage over sacrificed 
carabaos many men arc injured and some are killed t yet even in 
i he latter event no payment is assessed by the kin. On the 
other hand, a man killing a child running in the way while 
throwing spear? at a lurgel must pay half the fine for mail- 
slaughter because he has not taken adequate precautions: und 
an even heavier fine is imposed on a man who slays a neighbor 
whom ho mistakes for an enemy, since the intent to kid is held 
tu aggravate the charge of carclessiioss. There is one notable 
exception tu the general Ifugao rule: at sumptuous feasts the 
host and the officiating priest are Jointly held responsible for 
any Occidents that may happen—the host because if he had not 
given the feast there would have been no brawl; the priest 
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because of hie inferred remissness in the execution of religious 
funclions- The Southeastern Bantu draw a highly Interesting 
distinction between accidental mans laughter and accidental 
injury to property, ALL homicide is criminal since il deprives 
the ruler of a subject and must be atoned fay a compensation 
paid to the chief irrespective of criminal intent. But Injury to 
another man's fields or oilier possessions ig a tort, and il the 
harm is done without premeditation no indemnities are paid. 
These three examples illustrate the danger of premature 
generalisation, but after all qualifications are made it remains 
true that the ethical motive of an act is more frequently re¬ 
garded as irrelevant in the ruder cultures than in our courts of 
justice. 


WtotECtt© 

Feuds between the ofTen-dcr's acid the sufferer's group are 
often averted by composition, that Up* by the payment of were- 
gild in compensation for the injury sustained. In many cases 
there is a traditional tariff schedule denning the payment to 
be made fur any and all possible injuries It is important to 
remember, however, that Societies differ as to the range of 
offenses for which payment may be accepted. The lfugao have 
a complicated scheme of Ones for the adjustment of all sorts of 
difficulties, hut wilful murder can be expiated only by blood. 
Less rigorous is the practice of the Chukchi, nevertheless they 
are far more likely to accept wercglJd in lieu of inflicting per- 
sonal chastisement for minor transgressions than in cases or 
murder. But in many regions oven felonies are compounded in 
the Interests of Ihft public peace. A few concrete illustrations 
will serve to render the spirit of the conventional tariffs 
clearer, 

Ifugao customary law recognizes a three-class division of 
society On the basis of wealth, fines varying with the financial 
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stntus of the parlies concerned* Thus, for adultery after the 
second marriage ceremony hut before the final one the 
wealthy man pays a fine of ton articles estimated In value at 
47 pesos; a middle-class Individual an equal number appraised 
at only 24.20 pesos; and a poor man only six articles worth 
altogether about 12 pesos, For those erases of homicide which 
do not require a shedding of Mood iti return the rich slaver 
must provide elaborate feasts and supply a variety of articles 
to be distributed among the dead man's heins, the tolal ex- 
pause sometimes running up 10 tTH* pesos. This, however* de¬ 
pends somewhat on the rank of Lhc slain Individual and would 
he rather leas if he wore a member of the middle-doss, let ahme 
of the caste of the poverty stricken. On Ihe other hand. If the 
slayer were of the two lower grades, his fine would not he 
materially commuted; he would be saddled with it for the 
remainder of liU life and Ids child rap would have to pay the 
balance after his decease, 

Tlio ancient Kirgiz likewise recognized class distinctions In 
the isnposition of fines. For a Trcemail's death the slayer was 
mulcted one knn, !.e< t 105 boras or 1,000 sheep* but a noble- 
mans kindred were entitled In a sevenfold amount, while com* 
fur a woman nr slave was effected with half a ktrft 
pim nine head of sundry domesticated animals, and a third of 
n kitti paid for a child. For the loss of an eye or of the right 
firm a man claimed half a fcmi p a woman one-fourth uE a fciim 
A broken upper unn r the loss of the left hand or of one foot 
are each campon sated with three times nine head of cattle* for 
a broken thumb nine head are paid, in cn&e of a broken tooth 
or finger or a wound in the head the sufferer receives from 
the culprit one horse and a conL Theft is punished with a 
fine of ihree limes nine head, one camel being reckoned 
equivalent to three horses or thirty sheep. if an enceinte 
woman is knocked down and in consequence bears a stubborn 
child, the assauller must pay a horse for each month If the 
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mother is In her fifth month, hut if she tuns been pregnant for 
a longer period a camel hus to he paid for each mouth. 

Those regulations are evidently very circumstantial but hi 
many casea the principle of com posit I on was acknowledged 
without fixed stipulation as to the amount to he paid. Thus, 
among the Plains Indians a varying number of horses seem 
to have been presented to a skin man's kin, and other offenses 
ware blotted out by equally undefined offerings of gifts. A 
curious substitute for compensation was fairly popular in this 
region. Instead of awaiting wereglfd or forcibly seizing some 
of the culprit's belongings, the injured individual might 
destroy one or more of Iris enemy's horses, or other valuable#. 
This practice was especially common in cases of adultery. 

The Shasta methods of adjustment depart to some extent 
from the norm. Blond-man a y must always be accepted if 
offered, but If revenge is taken previously on any one but the 
nclual murderer the regular compensation must be offered to 
the kin of the second person slain, so that their liability for 
the flirt killing is largely or wholly wiped out. Adjustment Is 
very simple in tills? tribe because every' individual has a fixed 
value determined by th# bride-price paid for his mother in 
marriage. Perhaps the most curious feature among these 
people It the pari played by the chief, who nut merely tries to 
effect an agreement between contending parties, but advances or 
pays outright the requisite property if the aggressor proves In¬ 
solvent. 

Finally may bo cited the Samoan treatment of murder and 
adultery. Frequently the criminal would not only tender 
valuable mats and other property but would eat humble pie 
by bringing likewise firewood^ stones and leaves to Ihe wronged 
party, thus symbolically Indicating Lb at they might kill, cook, 
and eat him r and thereby thrust himself upon their generosity. 
Generally this combination of gifts and self-degradation did not 
fajl to conciliate the wrath of tho aggrieved. The low-born 
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flid noi undergo this symbolical eelf-mortificatioii hut merely 
HjfiereU payment, which, however, might be declined. 


Evidence 

As Professor Hoblimise has pointed nut, archaic procedure 
frequently revolves not so much about the exact determination 
of guilt or innocence a* about the prevention of internee ins 
strife. Nevertheless even In the ruder cultures methods ore 
employed to ascertain the truth of no accusation or the merit 
of a dispute, but usually the means used are shot through with 
the mugico-religious notions prevalent among the people. Under 
this head two sets of usages demand alien! con, oullis and 
ordeals. 

\mong tha Plain* Indians oaths were swum primarily to 
establish a disputed title to war honors. Thus, il happened 
among the Crow that two men laid a claim tn having first 
touched the prostrate body of an enemy, In that case solemn 
oaths were recited before an assemblage of warriors. Two 
methods were popular One wag for each of tho Litigant* In 
turn to take a knife, put ft in his mouth, point it at the sun, 
and recite a formula calling upon the gun as a witness and 
Invoking death on Ihc false claimant. In the other case an 
arrow piercing a slice of meat wag laid r.n a dry buffalo skull, 
then each contestant would raise the arrow, taste of the meat, 
and recite a similar formula. Of course no immediate decision 
could be rendered ; but if either cd the rivals soon after met with 
a serious accident or wag afflicted In some other manner, the 
judgment of the tribe was that he had perjured himself and 
that the other man was entitled In the disputed distinction. In 
Other parts of the world the onth is administered for the general 
purpose of determining guilt. The £amoyed or fistynk defen¬ 
dant Is made to swear over a hear'a nose. While cutting it up 
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with a knife, he declare*, "May the hear devour me if I com¬ 
mit perjury I n There is o genera] belief that the perjuror will 
be punished, hence any one undergoing the oath is held inno¬ 
cent But if lie should subsequently be killed by a hear or 
perish in an accident, this is attributed to his having perjured 
himself, Thfl Kirgiz have the curious rule of not having the 
defendant take the oath but some other man of known probity 
who thereby assumes the criminal's sin. On Lhe whole, oaths 
are eminently characteristic of the Old World* though as 
pointed out they are by no means lacking in a restricted manner 
among the natives of America, 

The ordeat la likewise an Old World Institution* It assumes 
Protean forms. Among the Chukchi differences arc sometimes 
settled by a wrestling-match, thure being a firm convictSmi 
that a wronged man will be victorious* The same means is 
used by the Ifugao to ascertain disputed ricedkkl boundaries, 
while various methods serve in other forms of litigation. Thus, 
in cases of adultery the adversaries hurl e^s at each utfter, 
while In settling other disagreements each litigant slowly 
thrusts his hand into a pot of ladling hut water to extract a 
pebble, undue haste or a severe scalding being interpreted ns 
a sign of guilt. Additional iJlustrations will be cited below in 
dealing with the African data. 

Magico-religinus means are of course employed In a variety 
of ways to determine guilt, but without necessarily possessing 
juridical character. Thus, when an Ifugno divines a thief by 
balancing an egg oiu spear biade T the egg standing on end 
at the mention of the culprit, the Intellectual process may he 
of the same order as that charade riling the ordeal, but legally 
the two phenomena are distinct. The dlvlnatory act has purely 
personal significance, ft merely enema rases the robbed person 
to challenge the suspected criminal to a trial that hat juridical 
^landing. 1 

Having now rapidly touched upon aortic of I lie features par- 
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licularPy chary etc nirtic of primitive Jurisprudence, we hod hitler 
examine connectedly the juridical culture of several selected 
peoples, mainly though not wittily in order Co ascertain to what 
Latent society takes note of transgressions of customary law. 


t 

AuartiAUA 

The Australia^ furnish an admirable example of people ren 
low In the scale nf material advancement yet with a definite 
central authority for dealing with crime, H is true tliai some 
deeds run king ns felonious in our law are not regarded as falling 
wUhlu the jurisdiction of anyone beyond the family circle im- 
mediately involved. A Queenslander may mairn or even kill 
his wife su far as the Irihe is concerned, though in the latter 
cui=e her kindred may call him to account; and a mother may 
lawfully kill her child within a few hours after birth. It Is 
also true that even fur certain transgressions of the native code 
the punishment is none other than general ridicule and repro¬ 
bation, though this is often felt far more keenly in primitive 
communities than one would Imagine. Finally other misdeeds 
are believed lo he punished automatically by magical means; 
thus, a man's hair will turn prematurely gray if he speak* to 
his wife's mother. Hut when all deductions are made* there 
remains a group of offenses which are neither settled by private 
arrangement nor allowed to meet with mere mockery ur im¬ 
personal punishment hut where the state in Ihe form of the 
tribal council intervenes. 

Let us first consider typical Instances of the private nimims- 
tration of Justice, As n!ready Indicated, a Queenslander has 
almost complete control over his wife, and for infidelity he may 
strike her with a boomerang, spear her hi ihe thigh p or heap 
hot ashes upon her stomach* Similarly, a father may chnslfcc 
an uninitiated son in any way he chouses without being in the 
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slightest degree amenable to i>uts3de Interference. \n M f 
trespass on Individually owned patches of Sand the proprietor 
may merely vituperate the poacher or he may spear him In the 
leg provided he is of the some Iribe. but an alien is liable Its be 
kjlkd. 

Since collective responsibility is recognized, the murder nf a 
man may lead to a vendetta, but by one i.f the most remarkable 
of aboriginal Instil a lions this is often averted through the si in¬ 
stitution of a legalized encounter in which the criminal, armed 
with a shield, confronts the kin or local group of Ibe slain, 
fhes^ hurl spears ai him, which he parries as best he can, until 
hla blood flows, which normally close* the proceedings and puts 
an end to all hostility. These expiatory combats have been 
styled ordeals hut they are* obviously nothing of the sort* since 
they do nut determine Ibe defendant's guilt, which is assumed 
fruiti the start. Such combats also lake place in the case of 
lesser ufferises, and then the defendant may be actively aided by 
Quisle nf hig kinsmen and permitted not only to protect himself 
but to throw missiles at his r pponents. Format espialfnn is In 
vogue fur various misdeeds but seems tu have a restricted range 
■f distribution. It is very popular in the Southeast and also 
in Queensland, where a thief will express contrition and offer 
hia head for a blow, ivhile a gossip will allow his mouth lo be 
.struck by the slandered person. In Central Australia atone¬ 
ment of this type does nol seem to be customary to the same 
extent, though after an elopement the abductor may have to 
iuhmit to maltreatment by the offended hunhand m as to pre¬ 
vent a fight between Ihe members of the local groups concerned. 
In this region a death ascribed to evil magic ia avenged hy an 
organised party dispatched by the tribal council. 

There is doubtless some local variation In the conceptiun of 
what constitutes a crime against society but throughout the 
continent a breach of the Incest laws would fall under thin head. 
Thus, at a tribal council of the Dferi a young man was charged 
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with mating within the forbidden decree a. The elders examined 
Hie matter, sustained the accusation* and almost killed the con¬ 
vict, who escaped death only through the appeal made by an 
faJluontial tribesman that he was an imbecile. Very differed 
wits the adjustment uf, say, an Hn-pcmuot *4 a girl promised in 
marriage with another man. This was a matter for her kin to 
deal with* The aggrieved brothers would engage in u fight with 
the abductor untii blood Hawed, and the girl was severely 
beaten by her mother and sisters. Hut so long os the elopers 
stood to each other in the potential relationship uf mates as 
recognized by the tribe, this act fell without the jurisdiction ot 
the elders 1 senate. 

Other crimes generally penalised by this governing body are 
divulge ace of the secret? revealed at initial inti and murder by 
evil magic. Regarding other forms of homicide usage probably 
varied locally. In northern Queensland the settlement of 
ordinary disputes was a personal matter, but any serious injury 
to a member of the local group was avenged by the tribal 
council i hi leas the assault was considered Justified by straw 
flagrant provocation. 

To sum up* Australian does not differ from advanced juris¬ 
prudence in an exclusive recognition nf torts hut In regarding 
certain misdeeds as torts which we consider crimes,, reserving 
for the loiter category a relatively small number of trunsgfes- 
slons.J 


JrLiGAO 

Tfugcin law presents an extra ordinary combination of traits. 
A society could hardly exist where the separatist tendencies of 
distinct kins have been carried to n great*? extern than among 
these natives of Luzon* The Individual owes allegiance tn the 
Kin and the kin owes protection to its members fi gal net other 
kins; no obligation devolves on either in a matter concerning 
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other kins of the same village or district; and there Is accord¬ 
ingly no functionary acting aa arbitrator by virtue of any 
authority vested in hltu, When kins are arrayed ogainst each 
"ther r a go-between unrelated to both parties ie ch'isen b> rami- 
luon consent but I ns >le power k Lint} of personal p^ismtahe- 
uess, Thetirtrllcally, then, disintegration might roach the jioiiit 
where a eon mi unity would fireak up into completely dissociated 
kin?. On tite other hand, it would l>c difficult to find a pHml- 
live tribe w here Customary law has settled w ith greater pnrtku- 
iurity what course is proper in any on* cj| a host of possible 
contingencies. this menus that wind is lacking in forru-i* 
cohesion is partly made up by the force of ei public opinion 
covering the main incidents of social intercourse. Thus when 
an Adulterer token in drAiclo Is slain by the irate husband, 
the kill may indeed prepare to wreak vengeance but in so 
doing they do not condone the act of adultery'; they merely 
take the stand that the "Handed mate should have demanded 
the customary hue, “that If this had mi been immediately 
forthcoming, no one would have questioned the propriety nf 
the killing,’ In other words* grievances are not soldy re¬ 
garded from the angle of kinship but nr^ appraised according 
to canons accepted through nut the n immunity, which, nf course, 
would cease to be one if such were not the case. It remains a 
strange phenomenal), however, thnf the Tfugno with all their 
accentual inn of the kinship factor have gone so for in standard* 
liing wha( might he likened to international procedure, To he 
sure, there arc deviations from the norm precisely ns hi ihe 
relations of nations; the strong kin is able to browbeat a poorer 
orlas?3 numerous group. Nevertheless, the overriding of just ire 
seems to he restricted within certain limits. The wealthy 
adulterer may refuse to pay the high-grade indemnity demanded 
hy an indigent plaintiff, hut he throws a sop to morality hy 
offering the lowest possible fine in inch a ease, that paid when 
both litigants are nf the poverty-stricken rnstefc Moreover, it 
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happens that the pour sufferer, reckless because he has nothing 
la ]use hat his misery, assumes so menacing an attitude that the 
culprit, counseled iu be prudent by bis terrified relative*, com 
sent* lu pay the exorbitant litti The general acceptance of 
certain modes -if conduct as proper is nlsu strikingly iJIuslrLaiud 
by the law of seizure. When u debtor refuses to pay the custom 
ary fine for some misdeed, the creditor may furtively or by 
a ruse remove a gong or some other valuable from his oppo¬ 
nent's tlwelling. Provided the confiscator Leaves his knife or 
same other article Identifying him t liia act has legal validity, 
that is, is acknowledged aa Jusl p otherwise it constitutes a form 
of larceny. 

The anarchy that on abstract principles follow* from the 
coexist enen i d a series sovi-reign gronpa In the same locality 
is thus seen to be mitigated by common standards, to which at 
Least approximate conformity ia yielded by the entire com¬ 
munity, In deed „ it may safely bo slated that Ifugflu society for 
all its centrifugal character is not lacking in germs that might 
tinder favorable conditions develop Into a political organiza¬ 
tion. The very existence of the gobbet wean's office must l(# 
viewed In this light. True, he ho* tm authority hi the strict 
sense of the term; but he may acquire o reputation for peace- 
mu king that becomes both a source uf Income and of personal 
prestige* To maintain hi* standing he will go to considerable 
Iimaths; he will follow the unconritlatory plaintiff or lhe 
obdurate culprit, war-knife In hand, and compel him to listen. 
Secondly, In spite of the neutrality of all kins not Immediately 
concerned there is by no means general 3 mi Iff ere nee ns to a 
quarrel. “Neighbors and co-villa u-t* do not want to see their 
neighborhood lorn by Internal dissension and thus weakened os 
to the conduct of warfare against enemies. 11 That is to say, the 
territorial motive, completely overshadowed as It ts by the kin¬ 
ship ties, nevertheless exist* in embryo. At an actual fend 
skirmish the onlookers shouted; " What kind of way is this f- r 
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co-villftgcrs to settle a dispute? Co back home and beget 
some children, and marry them to each other, giving them l he 
two fields, and then it wJU make no difference where the division 
line is I” Scattered remarks in Mr. IJartnu's essay show that 
Ihis sentiment crops up in various ways. Wo learn of n tacit 
understanding that an tfugao shull so behave jis to avoid ln- 
valving Ills neighbors in difficulties with natives of inimical or 
seim-inimical districts, it is also important to note that while 
collective responsibiity applies mainly to the kin it may also 
extend tu the district. A creditor will seize property belonging 
to the wealthy kinsman of a tardy debtor, but when .mcasion 
arises he is also likely to confiscate the carabao of his debtor's 
follow-villager. Finally may ho cited the distinction drawn 
between an alien and a fellow-villager as regards punishment; 
the foreigner caught stealing is almost certain to be slain, the 
neighbor of another kin merely pays the regular fine. It 
cannot, accordingly, be dented that a sentiment based on local 
contiguity exists among the Ifngio, however faint when com. 
pared with the rival sentiment of Mood-relationship. 

The main features of lingua jurisprudence, kin solidarity, the 
functions of the intermediary, the Influence of caste, and the 
arrangement of ordeals have been briefly referred to in this 
and preceding sections. It remains to point out specifically one 
feature as to the nature of penalties, ami another us to pro. 
tedure. AIL punishment falls into cither of two categories-the 
Imposition of fines and the infliction ,,f death. Flogging ur any 
other form of persona! chastisement such as we encounter In 
Australia is not In vogue; nor is imprisonment reported ns a 
possible penalty. In procedure it is a noteworthy fact that 
plaintiff and defendant never confront each other. As soon ns 
the controversy is formally launched, there is complete sever¬ 
ance of diplomatic relations, all business being conducted by 
Him go-between, who hears the testimony of each litigant tiepa- 
rutely und reports the strong points to his opponent, Naturally 
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this principle becomes JnopftrEitUu when ordeals arc resorted 
to. ^ 


Eskimo 

Sharply defined as the Eskimo arc. huth racially and lingiitalb 
eally, there Is not liie slightest political cohesion among even 
eeigtibarmf? districts, " The Inhabitants ol a settlement/ 1 au>s 
Holm, “ often form a society apart, and Indeed are often at 
variance with the people living in another settlement. Tlitu tin 
inhabitants of the lower port of the Angmogsalik fjord and those 
of the upper part abused each other roundly. Similar amenities 
existed between the inhabitants of the three fjords.’ Among 
the Central Eskimo also there Is a deep diet nisi of neighboring 
Eskimo tribes, preventing frequent intercourse* A stranger is 
often challenged to a contest of strength or endurance and if 
vanquished forfeits his life, Tn Greenland no one may settle in 
a winter hamlet without the general consent of the inhabitants. 

These facts, of course tend to show that there Is a feeling 
based on territorial community within a very rest ridel area 
rather than that such 11 feeling Is lacking. But since there is no 
dominant governing agency in nm Eskimo settlement, Ibe ad¬ 
justment of grievances mainly a matter for the Individual* or 
kins rather than for the community at large. In this respect, 
then, the Eskimo resemble the Tfugnn. But the Eskimo repre¬ 
sent a much ruder state of society, ami accordingly there is 
none of that precision so characteristic of Hie Ifugao. The cam- 
monistic tread of Eskimo thought alone suffices to render their 
jurisprudence of a simpler nature since it minimises property 
law ojid is hardly conducive to rtn elaborate scale of fines. 
Indeed, we hear nothing concerning such penalties. 

On the whole, the Eskimo are not a quarrelsome people and 
the method of adjudicating a personal difficulty In Greenland 
is typical of their general spirit. A Greenlander who has 
suffered some injury, whether by theft, destruction of property 
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or tile :i Sul net ion of his wife, will compose u satirical song in 
mockery uf the Ottlprit and challenge him to a public singing 
content, Drumming and chanting, he throws his enemy's mis- 
disedi into his teeth, esaggeratbtg und deriding them and even 
rattling the family skeitrlons as well. The accused person re- 
ccives Uie mockery with feigned composure and at the dose 
o( the challenger's charge returns in kind, Apart from the 
period of singing, no hostility whatsoever is displayed. The 
spectators follow proceedings with the greatest interest, egging 
on the perTurmers to their utmost efforts. Such contests need 
nut be settled in one evening but may he continued for a. 
number of years, the Ijflgncite taking turns at inviting each 
other. 

Cases of murder are naturally viewed in a different light, 
hut here, too, there Is usually m pretence at a public ndniinis- 
tration of justice. The nearest relative of the slain person 
wreaks vengeance on the slayer or one »r It Is kinsmen, 
through the principle uf collective responsibility the quarrel may 
be handed down to the following generation, and 11 number of 
innocent people will suffer death before a formal reconciliation 
is effected. In connection with the carrying out of the feud 
curious usages are reported from widely separated sections of 
the Eskimo habitat, 1 ears may pass before punishment fur 
tha mi,-deed is u Item pled, and in the meantime the murderer 
may visit his victims family, be welcomed and entertained by 
them, und live in pence for the longest period. Then lie may 
suddenly bo dispatched by his companions on a hunting parly 
or challenged to a wrestling match and put to death if 
vanquished. 

There arc instances, however, when a murderer r»r some 
other nfender hes made himself obnoxious to the entire com* 
munity. In such a case he may be killed by anyone simply 
as a matter of justice. The man who intends In lake revenge 
On him must ask his country men singly if each agrees in the 
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{■pinion that the offender is a bud man deserving death. If elII 
answer in the ailirmative, lie may kill the man thus condemned 
and no one is allowed to avenge the murder, Summary pun- 
ialiment is ul$u meted out to people ucensed of witchcraft sup- 
posed tu have caused the death uf a relative < but then the slay- 
Ing of the sorcerer may precipitate a feud of the usual character. 

There is another category of deli inju curies coming under the 
head of sins, it is a cardinal tenet of Eskimo religion that 
the trangressiun of any one of ft legion of taboos endangers the 
fu-'d supply: nil efforts to hunt seals prove fruitless and the 
settlement Is on the verge of starvation. Only confession by 
the transgressor will ward off the penalty indicted by the 
HipermUurLil powers. Hence t* shaman is invoked to discover 
the cause of the calamity* tf the criminal confesses, all is 
well . ,J but if he obstinately maintains his innocence, his death 
alone will soothe the wrath of the offended deity. 1 * 

It appears accordingly that the community \s not uniformly 
indifferent as to the acts of its members, hut that like other 
GocMfes it Interprets hi a manner jui gzntrU Hie conditions 
under which collective Interference by tile territorial unit is 
desirable. 


Plains Indians 

A* might ho expected from the prevalently individualistic 
character of Plains Indian culture, must difficulties were settled 
by individual^ and by their kindred. Thus, adultery was not 
an affair of public concern, ajid if an indignant husband cruelly 
beat or maimed his unfaithful wife he was not answerable In 
any communal authority. Even In eases of homicide the fami¬ 
lies or sibs of the murderer and the slain person were primarily 
involved, but in such instances there was generally a definite 
attempt by the chiefs or other official* to avert a fevnl r This 
was often done by III rusting a pipe into tho principal mourner's 
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mouth, which morally obliged him to accept such com pus] Lion 
lor the felony ns the sly ye r and his relatives were only too glad 
to offer* Peace-making was generally the doty of the euu- 
slabulary superintending the buffalo hunt. It had already 
been puinted uut Jldw large the powers of these policemen were 
at the time of this cooperative enterprise. Indeed, disobedience 
to their orders on that occasion and consequent imperil men I of 
the food supply may he regarded ns the one crime against 
society recognized by ah the Plains tribes. The severe punish¬ 
ment meted out to the culprit has already been described. The 
police surieLy also restrained men from inopportune raids, pre¬ 
served order on the march or an ceremonial occasions, and in 
general exercised authority when the success of collective 
undertakings was at slake. 

The Omaha present typical Plains characteristics in their 
administration of law p but with some additional trails. The 
Council of Seven had Ihe power lu order the kill 1 nig of an unruly 
and rebellious tribesman. The decree was executed by some 
trustworthy mart wllh the aid of a poisoned slafT, Usually it 
was customary to give the criminal fair warning by first de¬ 
stroying his burses; hut if he failed to pay heed to this ad¬ 
monition, he himself would suffer the extreme penalty. The 
councilor!* also took note of deliberate murders, which were 
punished with a four years' banishment. During this period 
the murderer was obliged to remain on the edge of Ihe camp 
and hold no intercourse with anyone but his immediate family+ 
who might seek him out ami furnish him with provisions. The 
duration of the penalty was In a measure dependent on the 
sentiments of the mourning kin, for ns anon as they relented 
the exile was nil awed la return. That is tn say t homicide 
despite tribal interference ranked after all as a tort: it was nat 
the tribe thaL exacted piintehmpiit hut the suffering family, and 
the rnuncil intervened nnl to inflict a condign penalty but to 
satisfy Lhc private feeling of revenge and prevent civil dlssen- 
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aion with consequent weakening of the community. The Crimea 
of Omaha law were apparently only twofold—set l big at naught 
the authority of the seven chiefs and premature hunting In the 
communal chase. 4 


Polynesia 

The parliamentary body that governed the Samoan settle¬ 
ments and districts combined judicial functions with legislative 
and executive powers,, but it is net altogether clear to what 
extent personal wrongs were redressed by the council. That 
in same instances private arrangements for composition were 
made, has already been shown, but where the lino of demarca¬ 
tion was drawn, what typo of offences were reserved for public 
vengeance. Is a matter of some doubt. Thus homicide was 
evidently at times compounded, but in the case of a particularly 
atrocious, multiple murder imported by Blair the perpetrator 
was formally tried mid executed* 

A strange feature of Samoan customary law was the organi¬ 
zation of a plundering expedition against the culprit by the 
local assembly. As soon as a decision hod been reached, the 
leaders of the community proceeded to the household of the 
ioffender, formally pronounced sentence, and began to ring a 
breadfruit-tree on the estate, at which signal their followers 
lsi once stripped the taro patches h killed the livestock, set the 
house on fire, and drove the whale family into exile. Primi¬ 
tive ruids of this type were not confined to Samoa but flourished 
in other parts of Polynesia. Thus, if n Maori had accidentally 
destroyed collective property by a fire or deprived his tribe 
of food through an act of carelessness, his neighbors would coma 
in ft body and freely appropriate his belonging possibly 
thrashing him In add it Eon. 

Other penalties display great refinement of cruelly. For 
theft, for affronting travelers, and for some other forms of 
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misdemeanor the assembly might order the defendant to heat 
his bend and chest with a rock illl his blood flowed freely* lie 
was sometimes forced to bite a poisonous root that would cause 
I 1 I 3 mouth to swell* inflicting intense pain for -some time to come. 
Another favorite torture for thieves was to bind their hands and 
feet and expose them to the broiling sun* 

Hawaiian Jurisprudence acknowledged the absolute primacy 
of the king, whose will wus law ant! could absolve from obedi¬ 
ence to traditional Jaws, Though the leaser lords bad similar 
powers over tile inhabitants of their domain. It was possible for 
a subject to appeal from a decision of his chief to the supreme 
court of Ihe king. In spite of monarchical and feudal institu¬ 
tions, however, some characteristic Pnlyneslaja customs ton- 
Maned to obtain in ordinary relations. For example, plunder¬ 
ing expeditions were recognized m legal In retaliation for 
theft, and the ru ale factor would submit even if commanding a 
strong force lest the man power of the erdsre district be burled 
against him. A curious ordeal was in vogue in Hawaii. Plain¬ 
tiff find defendant were ordered to hold the Jr bunds above a 
calabash filled with water* which was supposed to tremble 
and thus reveal the guilty party. 

Evidently the Polynesian^ must he reckoned among those 
peoples who* irrespective of their law of torts, also punished 
as crimes offences against the community or the ruler.? 


Africa 

Among the Negroes of Africa primitive jurisprudence attains 
its highest development. In precision and scope their code 
rivals that of the Ifugao, but unlike the Hogan the Negroes 
have almost everywhere an orderly method of procedure before 
constituted tribunals. They display a remarkable taste for 
Juridical casuistry and a keen enjoyment of forensic eloquence. 
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flie notion of collective and consequently vicarious responsj* 
bilJty is by no means lacking, but such is Hie authority of the 
courts that vendettas are rare and in the fullest sense ol the 
term probably unknown. When an Ewe had committed 
murder, the victim's kin sometimes kidnapped members of the 
criminal's household or destroyed their fields and houses, hut 
I hut seems us tar os the feud went and even in this diluted furm 
it was rather exceptional There is no one source that ade. 
qilately describes African Jurisprudence; accordingly, it will lie 
well to summarize the mutually complementary data from 
Several areas. 

In contemplating the legal Institutions of the Ewe T and Indeed 
of all the Negro peoples, we are again reminded of the Intimate 
bund connecting department!* nf primitive culture that arc 
largely though not wholly separated In oor own. Ewe juris¬ 
prudence is unintelligible without some knowledge of Ewe 
philosophy of the universe. More particularly are wo concerned 
with two basic conceptions, the belief In sorcery and the belief 
lu ordeals for the ascertainment of guilt. Opposed to the 
benevolent magician who cures disease is the evil sorcerer who 
furtively strews poison on his victim's bowl nr furniture, afflict, 
ing him with suffering or death. When a man is occhsed of be¬ 
witching a tribesman he attempts to clear himself by under¬ 
going one of the prescribed tests of innocence. These are In 
charge of a special guild, each member of which has acquired 
his knowledge by purchase arid adoption into the fraternity. 

First of all. the teat-owner subjects the defendant to a cr„ss- 
examination. He nskg whether the accused has ever he witched 
any one or has previously been condemned by an ordeal, which 
of course is vigorously denied. Next comes the choice of the 
particular lest to be applied. Fur example, a grain of salt 
may he cast into a bowl of boiling palm-oil: If It splits in two, 
this is taken ns a sign of guilt; if it remains whole, it Indicates 
llie accused man's innocence. This preof Is supplemented by 
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another. Foiling oil it poured into the defendant's hand; if he 
holds it without signs of distress, his innocence is established, 
otherwise tba charge is sustained, The outcome naturally Ues 
in the manipulator's hand; if tie favors the defendant, he will 
merely feign pouring hot oil and substitute oil that is reia- 
lively cool. In another test the eyes of the guilty are blinded 
by a poisonous Juice* white those of the Innocent remain un¬ 
scathed. 

These, then, are typical methods for the determination of 
the sorcerers guilt. If he stands convicted,, he may yet escape 
the extreme penalty provided his supposed victim Is still alive. 
A hoe or pickaxe and a basket arc placed before him* and he 
is himself presented with a chance to select his fate. Pickaxe 
and hoe symbolize the grave to be dug for him unless h* chooses 
the bosket, which signifies merely a heavy fine, But if the 
sorcerer is guilty of murder. he is bound with a rape, led out 
of town by several executioners and interred alive or beaten 
to death. 

It Is difficult fmm our modern point of view to regard with 
anything but abhorrence what seems a farrago of savage 
brutality and ignorance. Yet the cruelties proceed solely from 
the notion that the sorcerer is actually or by Intention a fiendish 
murderer; and as for this misconception it remains a fact that 
even in western Europe a witch was legally executed as late els 
1782 . 

The ordeal is not applied solely In cases of sorcery; the test- 
owner is also invoked to detect a thief* A man may appeal 
from the verdict t but if [he chiefs decline further examination 
he has no redress. On the other hand, with the chiefs 1 cons nut 
he is permitted to seek a new trial at the hands of another 
tester; but since all testers form a brotherhood and keep one 
another Informed m to matters of professional Interest, the 
privilege is nf only academic significance* The tester's fees ore 
poll! by the guilt \ party and bis kin; they arc generally set at 
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a very high figure and reduced only at the earnest sullrttaUon uf 
Iho unfortunate convict, A certain amount of cowrt*-0hell 
money, four chickens, a goat and four butties of whiskey con¬ 
stitute n typical honorarium. 

Obviously by no means all legal action requires or admits of 
the machinery of the ordeal. Under ordinary circumstances 
suits arc simply tried by the council of chiefs vernacularly 
designated os ‘the old woman.” Plaintiff and defendant in 
turn take the floor, the witnesses of both are examined, and at 
last the judges withdraw and announce their verdict to the 
speaker. The latter proclaims the decision, nibbing white earth 
on the anil of the person who has won the case. The loser is 
obliged to pay all costs and frequently in addition must offer 
compensation to his opponent. Judges are indemnified for their 
labors out of the cornl fees, hat the older chiefs receive a dis¬ 
proportionately large share of the proceed*. To convey an 
idea of the spirit of these court sessions is hardly possible with¬ 
out reproducing in detail the tranwHlons themselves. Both 
the style of the pleading and of the procedure arc remarkable. 
The utterances of every witness are repeated by the official 
speaker, through whom alone the judges ore apparently ex¬ 
pected io take cogniiance of testimony. Judgments, as In the 
case of Iho ordeal*, are not Inexorable, so that a fine may on 
petition be commuted to one-half of the amount originally set. 
In the deliverances '-f the witnesses and litigants wise saw*-, 
long-drawn-out similes, and parables abound, “ Listen! “ the 
speaker exhorts his audience, " we need not quarrel In to-day's 
assembly. If we calmly discuss one point after the other, we 
shall discover who Is to blame and shall know what to do In the 
case. If little birds arc swarming together and a stone is cas 1 - 
nmong them, usually none is struck; but if a particular one 
I? aimed at, it is sure to lw hit. . ." * chief complains of 

being Involved in frequent litigation by his opponent In these 
words; “The mouse boxed the cat’s ears; but when the cat 
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ivas about to box the mouse's eers, the mouse said that the cal 
was seeking a quarrel.” Indeed, whole folk-tales are recited l„ 
illustration of a point. 

One peculiar feature of Ewe jurisprudence is the^ character of 
the noth. There are private, tribal, royal and religious oaths, 
Hv swearing them the aggrieved person affirms ins innocence 
and compels an official investigation of the case. Oddly enough 
the formula is commonly derived from n calamitous event’ 
Tims, the tribal oath consists of the words. “ I swear by the 
eve of the Ho." the references being to n son of Bartholomew’s 
flight terminating a hostile assault by the Asante. When the 
king ] las officially designated some such catastrophic occurrence 
as the subject of an oath, it must not thereafter be mentioned 
nr any other purpose. Private oaths refer in corresponding 

*?"” *° hnrd3fnps eneaante red by a private individual 
Turning from Togoland to the Liu.pop,, region, we meet with 
the same essentials of African jurisprudence. The notion of 
cjlleclivB responsibility survives in both area,: ^ a Uo f[lnv 

mVQ . hh ***** * leslm >‘«J ^canse his brother ha* committed 
muni or. bo & Hmngn is liable for his kinsmen’s debts. Jn both 
tribes an authoritative tribunal renders decision* in both witch, 
enfl ud the ordeal piny a strangely conspicuous pun. Only 
in minor Particulars are there Interesting variations. Thus 
among the Thong* there is a confirmed belief in divination by 

Tw-L nTT T 9 " T BhCUS: henCe the dlvIfler lots 

m what may be called the preliminary investigation of a death 

test thoTcct . t “ me lS tlVicC dea| *™^ ^ this 

nhunal T T'™* and ’* before the 

by r ill r¥WP '' r \ th<f diVin " * new examination 

by questioning, working himself into a trance-like condition. 

_f the earher suggestions are still corroborated rmd the de- 

^r rTtS h,S Inn0CenCe ’ he i9 «■" by on ordeal, being 

its swavs m V" dra "^t If he falls under 

sways, his guilt is certain and under aboriginal law he is 
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condemned lo death by banging, impalement or drowning In 
all this there is no uew principle involved, and the same applies 
to civil casta* Hut details are naturally moulded by Specific 
cultural feature a. Since Thongu social life largely centers in 
the conceptions of the marriage contract, ninety per .cent* --f 
the civil suite revolve about the bride-price and are decided in 
accordance with it* traditional Interpretation* When a woman 
baa definitely left her husband,, her relatives must restore the 
aiuuiint paid for her, while the children revurL to the mother. 
Hoarding the law of the Kafir tribes to the south of the 
Thong* much valuable inh> mint Ion has been made accessible. 
Among the AmaxOS* and their neighbors a fundamental distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between criminal and civil cases. The funner 
include political offenses, sorcery, and Crimea against the per¬ 
sons of tribesmen; they are prosecuted by the chiefs and the 
fines belong to them by Inalienable right. All ether cases are 
prosecuted by the plaintiff a and the chiefs have no claim to the 
award made, though the plaintiffs mud pay the sheriffs for 
execution of the court'* sentence, the amount generally consum¬ 
ing one-third the value of the fine. If the case is thrown out 
of court, there are no expenses to bo paid. Civil cases may be 
settled by agreement before any councilor, hut either parly may 
appeal from the decision to the chief; Sometimes a councilor 
mulcts a subject for assault and retain* the fine, but this is uh 
act of usurpation and the chief can at any time demand the 
amount pocketed by his subordinate* 

Kafir criminal law rests primarily on lh& principle that the 
persona of Individual** belong to Ihe chief. Accordingly, he 
must be compensated far the lass of ft subject. The penally is 
seven head of cattle for a male rutd ten head fur u female: this 
difference Is due to Hie dowry obtained at marriage. Compen¬ 
sation for all kinds of homicide Is exacted regardless of thn 
circumstances. If a sorcerer dies under torture or is killed 
without the chiefs explicit sanction, the chief la entitled to 
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compensation though lie aomtitimes renounces his prerogative. 
In Hie case of a general brawl the flue fur each person slain 
is imposed oil all those engaged in liic light collectively. 
vIoua to about 1820 a husband might with Impunity "kill an 
adulterer taken in the act; but the chief Qaika abrogated this 
law and placed such cases on the same plane with other forms 
of manslaughter. I’or assault and battery the fine ranges from 
one to five head of cattle; generally both parties are fined as 
nothing Is considered to warrant one man in striking another, 
even In self-defense. For abortion the woman and her accum. 
plices are mulcted four or five hetid of cattlo, and a similar fine 
was imposed in the solitary case of sodomy that came to Mr, 
Warner’s notice during a residence of twenty-five years. 

Adultery is a civil case. The fine ranges from one to four 
head according to the husband’s station in society and is raised 
to from seven to ten head If pregnancy 1ms demonstrably re¬ 
sulted- Tiic child belongs to the husband, who is obliged to 
provide for it. A wife cannot proceed against her husband or 
his paramours for adultery, For the seduction of virgins no 
fine is imposed, but If pregnancy ensues the father must pay 
one head of cuttle and may subsequently claim his Offspring by 
n« additional payment of two or throe head to reimburse the 
mother's kin for the trouble of rearing the child* Without such 
indemnification it remains in their custody. Theft occurs 
mainly in the form of stock-raiding. When ihe property Is not 
recovered, a tenfold compensation was anciently deemed 
proper; otherwise no fine was imposed. As already set forth In 
another connection, wilful injury to property calls'for complete 
Indemnification, but for accidental injury no damages are 
granted. 

Fines thus constitute the only normal penalty recognized by 
Kafir law. Only when a subject defies the authority of the 
ruler, the chief will clandestinely gather an aimer) force, 
descend upon the rebellious household, seize all the Livestock, 
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and If resistance is made have the outlaws killed without cere¬ 
mony. 

The kingdom of Uganda represents the most highly organized 
, f aboriginal states und its legal institutions naturally display 
Borne additional features. Hero there wits .1 aeries of hierarchi¬ 
cally graded courts. Even potty chiefs acted as magistrates for 
their subjects, but these hud the privilege of appealing to suc¬ 
cessively higher uuthurUies until they got tu the grandee t"m- 
b in Lug the functions of a prime minister with those of a eluel 
justice. In his court most appeals ended, but exceptional cases 
tv ere brought before the king himself. The chief justice hud a 
deputy for trying tlio less important coses, but expected a 
report from his assistant a ml himself rendered judgment 
accordingly. In each of the lower tribunals the plaintiff paid a 
fee of twenty cowrie-shell* when stating hi* case and a supple¬ 
mentary fee of a gout and a bark cloth before the defendant 
ivas summoned; tile latter also made mi initial payment of a 
goat and a barb* loth. If the defendant was convicted, he bud 
to pay the plnhililT two goals and a hnrkch.th over and above 
the award. In appealing ti> the prime minister's court the 
plaintiff was obliged to pay ten goats and five backcloths as the 
initial fee. The minister, besides this fee, received one-fourth of 
the fine imposed, and the loser had to refund all the court fees, 
In addition to features common to African tribes such as tho 
ordeal and collective composition for crime Uganda law recog¬ 
nised torture for the purpose of extracting information and as 
a penalty confinement in the stocks, the culprit usually having 
his foot thrust into the hole cut through a heavy Log. A rope 
tied to the leg enabled the prisoner to lift it and walk, but the 
constant nibbing of the wood against his foot and the use af 
guards mode escape impracticable. Sometimes both arms and 
one leg were put into the storks. Uganda usage certainly de- 
monstrates once more how little connection there Is between 
elaboration and refinement of social life. 1 
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Conclusion 

it has now been d«»noiislmted to satiety that the majority 
ot J)ril "' tiTt; communities recognize not merely wrongs Inflicted 
by Individuals upon individuals and precipitating a dispute 
between (Heir respective kina, bui that over and above the (aw 
ul torts there i 3 generally a law of crimes, of outrages resented, 
nut by a restricted group of relative* but by the entire com, 
munity or its directors. The conclusion reacts upon and 
strengthens tile argument of the proceeding chapter for it 
shows the reality of the territorial utlit ,„ r certtlin spml1c 
soeml aims. Naturally the relative strength of the kinship and 
the territorial sentiment varies with the tribe; or (letter their 
spheres of dominance differ in different parts of the globe. But 
even in so exaggerated an instance of discrete kins as Hint of 
the Hogan a latent neighbor! (ness comes tu light when the 
mutual reactions of co-villagers are Contrasted with the Mntf- 
nmtds evoked hy an outsider. The territorial bond must then 
he conquered ns one of the social t(c S occurring concomitantly 
with others in the simpler at ages of civilization. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Conclusion 

P RIMITIVE society wears a character rather different from 
that popularised hy Morgan’s school. Instead of dull 
uniformity, there is mottled diversity; instead of the single ait 
pus tern rim I Up! led in fulsome profusion we detect a variety ol 
p-ruziat units, now associated with the sib, now taking its place, 
LeL ug visual tie (he actual aspect of primiti ve conditions by a 
concrete example from a by no means umiaur-ily complicated 
social environment, 

Iei the Mountain Crow band, some eighty years ago, a woman 
of the Thick-Judge sib gives birth to a bay. Her husband 
summons a renowned warrior of bis sib, the Rad leggings, who 
duhj= the child Strikea-lhrcc-iiien in memory of one of Ills own 
exploit#,, Etrike^ihrufe-men grows up, he learns how to 

net Eu words the relatives on either side of his tarn Sly and what 
Conduct to expect in return. The female Thick-lodges make far 
him headed shirts and moccasins* on the male members he can 
rely for aid in any difficulty. 11 lb father he comes tn regard as 
the natural provider and protector of the immediate family 
circle t to ait the other rrieti of the Had-! edgings ; ib he gives 
present?- when he can and traits them with respect. On ihelr 
part they become hi* nfflctnl eulogists us arson ns he distinguishes 
himclf hy ski]] a* a hunter or by bravery in battle: and the 
bond between him and them Is so ck.se that when one of them 
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commits an o flense n gain si inbal etiquette on upppropriate 
nickname is inttuchm l to liis own person, \\ itb the children of 
his ' fathers' a curio us reciprocal relationship unites him. 
They lire his mentors, ami Ins is lliclrs They throw in his teeth 
Ins fi.i ihles uud mlademeanurs, and lie retail ales in kind. To 
these various relations Luaeil uil family ami sib lies oflS.u'iuLiiuiul 
dues are soon sddeil. lie enters a league L, f playmates mimic* 
king tile warrior sucielies etui tries to gain glory by striking deer 
and buffalo as the older braves count coup on Dakota or Cheyenne 
foemetl. As he grows .rider, Albino-bull, one of his companions* 
becomes a bosom friend. Together they go courting and share 
each other’s mistresses: together they set oat on war parties, 
each shielding the other at the risk of ills own life: together 
they join the For society to which Albino-bull has been invited; 
and together they leave it when the rival Lump woods, impressed 
by the young men’s war record, bribe them Into their fold. Now 
u novel set of relations ensues. Slrikes-three mi'n aids ills 
fell uw'-Luuip 1 woods us he aids Ids sib-mates; he si in I his comrade 
participate Ju all of the society’s feasts and dunces; and they 
while away leisure hours lounging and smoking In the tents ul 
their new associates and singing Lump wood songs. When 
Strikes three-men buys a wife, still another unit is added to 
his social groups; added rather than substituted for the old 
family group because the tie that links him with Ids brothers 
and sisters remains not only unmapped but In full force. About 
litis time a fancy may seize our hero to cast in his l"t with the 
band hunting about the Yellowstone confluence. Henceforth its 
political relations become Ida. With his new fellows he pays 
visits In the friendly Village tribes of the upper Missouri, with 
them he piir~nes a gang of Dakota raiders, and when the Moun¬ 
tain Crow decline to join a punitive war party against the 
hereditary enemy he is as vociferous as ony River Crow in 
denouncing the pusillanimity of the hand of hia nativity. From 
Ihc start he lifts been no stranger In the strange land; there ore 
Thick-lodges on the Yellowstone who greet him as u brother. 
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" a hc minslt5 Wrt formality with the Lunjpivocd* there- 
rtaiUurn. ihe illness of one of his children may evoke u v , ni - 

011 ]lB recover l' j ' c Pled SM himself to seek admission into the 
Tobacco order. Four-bears, of the W easel chafer. Is willing m 
indmte him, and so strikes-three-meu nod his wife beCQIlie 
members privileged to join in the annual planting of the sacred 
weed mid In ail other ceremonial activities of their brunch A 
speeiai bond of Intimacy unites them henceforth with their 
sponsor Four-bears, from when, an occasional burse may be 
expected us a token of paternal affection. 

Thns our Crow comes to he a member of some half-a-dwen 
weii-dehned groups By birth he belongs to a sib, a family 

TlL a b n > T " lUc l ° Dg tuples him with 

orlani^r i ^ P ° X «* "Mnwrtly the Lumped 

olr H ; m ' 3 ^ ad " imed 10 th ° ****«" ’ 

order. As a mature mao he is simultaneously a Thick-lodge 

Albino-bulls a partner, a Lmnpwood, a River Crow Wn i' 
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obeisance, u woman is only a woman and Lo show overmuch 
solicitude ml her account would mean a Suss of Face. But the 
occasions for such demonstrations are not over-numerous and 
the average tribesman does not suffer much distress from the 
i ariety of his memberships. 

The Multiplicity of social relations could Ij-e as strikingly 
illustrated by other examples. In the sibless Andamans we 
should have to reckon with status as determined by dietary 
restrictions, conjugal and parental position. A Banks Islander 
would be found to belong at once to a sib, a grade in the club, 
and half a dozen Ghost societies. Among tbs Veddu territorial 
grouping would figure prominently, and in Polynesia disthic 
t long of caste Would come to the foreground. In each and 
every cose, however, diverse coexisting units would have to 
ho considered. 

Multiplicity by Itself would not ho fatal to a generalized 
scheme of social evolution, for abstractly it is conceivable that 
ot a certain definite singe in the history d the sib organization 
status groups would supervene, at another agc^losscs, and 
so forth. But empirically it turns uni that the several types of 
social unit are combined in ft purely capricious fashion. In "no 
region we find secret societies with sibs; in another, sibs but 
no secret societies; in a third, a secret society without sibs; a 
fourth tribe hit* either or both features in combination with all 
sorts of associations: n fifth lacks both. Upon what principles 
con be fixed the chronological order of the observed combina¬ 
tions? Shall we say that Andanieneae HfliJessnesfl plus 
status grouping is anterior to Mrvidu sJbtessnesS and lack of 
status grouping plus a secret organization? And is the Mela¬ 
nesian union of mo ther-alba, sex dichotomy with graded cluhf. 
and Ghost societies, earlier or later than the TIidntsa cample* of 
miither-sibs, military age organizations and bundle societies' 
An attempt In embody (he exuberant variety of phenomena in a 
single chrenohigiciii sequence seems hopeless. Probably even 
adherents id unilinear evolution would admit that the tolnlity 
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of social manifestations cannot be dealt with ui this fathfon 
imd would be content will* maintaining that only each dtsimct 
type of social unit or phenomenon lubea by itself tends to de. 
velop through a fixed series of stages, 

Jim this contention has been proved erroneous fur practically 
every department of social organisation. Its fallacy become* 
patent as soon as we place side by side the institutions of tribes 
in distinct areas but on the same general level of cultural ad- 
vancemeut. The aboriginal Australia us were economically 
hunters and seed-gatherers, and that was tin- condition of the 
Piiviatn of .Nevada, both representing technologically the Neu- 
(Ithie stage of Europe** archaeologists. Vet, whatever branch 
of liseir social life we compare, there is complete dissimilarity. 
Hie Australians have sibs, moieties, toleniism, classes; um„ng 
the Puvlotso not even the faintest germ of these institutions is 
to be detected so that there is no reason to assume that they 
ever would have risen or fallen to a similar form of omnia- 
ton. Politically, too, there is no suggestion of resemblance: 
Here is no Paviotso body with powers comparable to those .rf 
the Australian gerontocracy; an the other hand, there is nothing 
Australia comparable to a director of the rabhit-hunt, in 
whnm is vested what meager central authority exists in Nevada. 
Australians and Plateau Sbaflhuneaos prove not only different 
ml incommensurable; they represent not one lino af develop- 
men bu two separate lines. If it be suggested that these are 
arbitrarily selected cases, let others be substituted. The 
Andamanese represent the same stage of general advancement 
a ui icy are sibless like Lite Pnvintso. Hut tQ l]lt j r 
into married couples, bachelors and spinsters there is no 
parallel among the Nevada people; and though the segregation 

1“; ;" in Austra]itt - partial resemblance was 

found to be probably th* result of historical connection with 

evolution 1 P<! ° PieS rallier ot lflde P*ndcm, spontaneous 

There is no ioopJmle for the 


specious plea that general cut- 
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lural iulvanccmcnt and social advancement may proceed in 
mutual Independence of each other. That argument bus al¬ 
ready been examined in another context and its worthlessness 
appears when peoples are grouped precisely according to the 
complexity of their loriol institutions. From that angle, the 
Negroes and the Polynesians, who would occupy quite different 
rungs technologically, may he regarded as roughly equivalent. 
Vet to compare Uganda and Hawaii is to pass from one cultural 
universe to another: the Africans are devoid of the Polynesian 
caste system founded on divine lineage; and throughout Poly- 
nesia not a trace appears of that complicated Jurisprudence that 
ib ^ parked a trait of Negro Africa. If the assumed taws of 
social evolution operate neither among peoples of tike general 
condition nor among peoples of generally like complexity of 
social organisation, where cun they possibly be conceived to 

Hut what ol the reseniWunccs that undoubtedly dn occur in 
widely separated areas? Is it not an Inherent law that pro* 
duces polyandry in Eskimo and Toda communities or fiiha 
among the Pueblo and the Hros Ventre Indians? At this point 
It is desirable to discriminate more Bharply thun has hitherto 
been done between the theory of independent development, 
which I have again and again advocated, and a belief in lows 
regulating the independent reproduction of the same srrUt ul 
stages which I now at the close of my investigation formally 
abjure. Undoubtedly there are certain conditions that may 
recur in different areas and produce similar results Scarcity 
of women and polyandry were seen to be thus causally linked, 
hut as 1 have already shown tu the appropriate place the paral¬ 
lelism is of strictly limited scope. The common cause of poly¬ 
andry is female infanticide, hut the cause of infanticide was 
seen to vary, while the implications of polyandry again show 
divergence in the two regions after tbt brief span of likeness. 
Generally speaking, the duplication of conditions may indeed 
produce the duplication of one sequence bul there the matter 
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indfl. For the course of cultural evolution depends not on that 
single element of similarity but on the whole complex of 
associated features ns well, and since these are not alike nor 
indeed well can he alii! in peoples with a distinct body of 
cultural traditions, the effect is almost inevitably divergence 
*o far as any advancement occurs at oil. But it should be 
noted that often enough such advancement is nut observed; 
development terminates in a blind alley with no possibility of 
further parallelism. When wo have recognised how a like 
social point of view can produce a similar term of opprobrium 
among Australian blacks and Crow Indians [p. 11}, that is as 
far os we can go. There ig no further social result Sowing 
from the use or similar vituperative epithets, nor can any 
further consequence therefrom be readily Imagined. At this 
juncture it is well to revert to the linguistic analogy of the 
introductory chapter. W hen the Shoshoni and the Greeks 
independently evolve a dual number, this is the result of similar 
rlasgifl calory processes, hut what is the general import of the 
Isolated resemblance? Precisely nil. it has not inaugurated 
■i series of morphaIogic.il changes making hath languages eon. 
form to a common linguistic pattern. To be sure, it is conceiv¬ 
able that a classification of the type mentioned might he cor¬ 
related With certain other features that are descriptively dis¬ 
tinct though psycho logically linked. The total resemblance in 
structure would nevertheless remain remarkably slight. Now 
this example illustrates my conception of the independent de¬ 
velopment of sociological or cultural trails. Independent de¬ 
velopment necurs: but its products have a negligible Influence 
on the total course of events in their respective series, which 
remain essentially distinct. 

The occurrence of convergent evolution—rf like results 
achieved through different channels—might be cited as evidence 
of laws consummating predestined ends. But in by far the 
greater number of instances the likeness dissolves on closer 
scrutiny Into a superficial or only partial resemblance. Thus 
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Leknonymy appeared us a possible result of a system "f status 
designations, of feminine inferiority, nr of o paucity of kinship 
terms. Evidently the impart of the custom Is quite different in 
H3t?e cases; or rather there are three curtains which it is some- 
tsines canyon tint to tali by a common name. Jn the sumo 
way we And it convenient to group together as democracies the 
pidLlies i-f ancient Athens and of the United Slates. This sets 
them apart tor certain purposes from certain other constitutions 
hut Implies no recognition of cither gene tic or psych i d-iginl 
affinity. Out even where genuine likeness has been achieved 
we And divergence setting in after convergence, as in the case 
of polyandry. 

Thus neither the examples of independent evolution from 
like causes nor those of convergent evolution from unlike causes 
establish an innate taw F social progress, ^re fart, however, 
encountered at every stage ami in every phase of society, by 
itself lays the mcc to the not -if any theory nf historical laws— 
the extensive occurrence of diffusion. Creating nothing this 
factor nevertheless makes nil other agencies taper almost into 
nothingness beside it In Us effect on tlie total growth of human 
civilization* An explanation of the ultimate origin of the 
Omaha sib would account for onr sib organization; IrsnanilS- 
shin accounts tor that organisation among a dozen tribes nr 
more. Diffusion not merely ex tends the range af a feature, 
hut in so doing it is able to IrycI the differences of race, geo* 
graphical environment, and economic status that arc popularly 
assumed as potent instnj mentalities in cultural evolution. 
Through diffusion the Chinese come to share Western notions of 
government; through diffusion the Southern Plains Indians 
H’^me to share with the Iroquois of the Woodlands a typo of 
sib that distinguishes them from their fellow.Slouans living 
under the ?Etme geographical ooudtti&ns; through diffusion 
fishermen reindeer nomads, and tillers of the soil come to 
entertain the UidontJca) conception of feminine disabilities. 
Any conceivable tendency of human society to pursue a fixed 
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sequence of Stages must he completely veiled by (he Incase 
tW *“ l * to borrowing and thus becomes on oak now aid* 
auirounan that is ECiemificolly worthier Strangely enough 
11 «as a jurist whet clearly recognized this fact at a time when 
anthropologists were still chasing the wflitf-the-wUp of hiM-rl- 
tnj laws; and Maitland's memorable words in Domndvy floyft 
Bwnd may well he quoted in full : ■■ Even had our an. 
thropo legists at their command material that would justify 
them in prescribing that every independent portion of mankind 
must. If It Is trj move nt all, move through one fated serie* ,,f 
slaves which may hs designated as Singe A r Stage H Stage C 

E1I ‘ d 50 tonh ' wa 81111 have to face the fact that the 

rapidly progressive groups have been just those which have out 
been Independent, which have not worked ant their „w„ sa lva- 
iron but have appropriated alien ideas and have thus been 
cna ,d, for anything that we can tell, lu leap from Stage A 
to Stage X without passing through any intermediate stages 
Our Anglo-Sasnn ancestors did not arrive at the alphabet or 
el the Nice rc Creed, by traversing a long eerie, of stages’- 
they leapt to the one and tu the other." Present ethnographical 
knowledge warrants us In extending Maitland » argument - we 
know that the relatively stationary no lens than the relatively 
™™‘ Vc peoples have evolved their culture through contact 
Wlth :!JI ‘ n ,deas - Qn(J accordingly the conditions for the 

opemlfon o social laws among Independent peoples now hero 
f 3,B ' y n nieftnri let us register such sequences as may ha 

" ” ‘ n ^ ParntM ^ iol,s - b,lt let■» not dignify these 

slriclly limited and sometimes tnnal relation*, such as that 

between polyandry- and a paucity of women, by the pretentious 
title -rif hiatnrScciJ taws. 

To recogaiie , h e complexity and singularity of cultural 
prenomeno, mainly as a consequence of diffusion, is then to 
■ibandna that quest nf short-hand formulae prescribed hv Pro¬ 
fessor Person, and it will be abandoned not from rmv foolish 
disdain for a simplification of facts hut because we prefer to 
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have Iha facts tin simplified than a simple statement that fails 
En correspond with them. Th* evolutionary views until recently 
current among anthropologists. Eire of the category of those 
! laws p denounced by Sir Henry Maine when in itS£] he wrote 
jif follows: '* Theories, plausible and comprehensive, but ahso- 
lutely unverified, . . „ enjoy a universal preference ever 

saber research into the primitive history society and law." 
The period lias come for eschew me? the nil-embracing and 
baseless theories of yore and to settle down to that sober histori¬ 
cal research involved in the Intensive study of specific regions. 
Must we, then, resign Fill hope of r Mng from a contemplation 
of unique series of events to an Interpretation! Hy m means* 
First of all the renunciation of historical laws does not imply 
the renunciation of uniformities tndependent nf the fame 
for tor and veritably inherent in the essence of uncial 
existence. Thn universality of borrowing if itself a gene rail m- 
lion of this type, as is the implied aversion from or Inability 
for creative effort, which in turn is commuted with the per- 
3 tele nee of cultural features once established, Secondly t it is 
precisely the singular c. mb in at inn of tr;iit* farming the con¬ 
text or past history of a given feature that, in con junction with 
such general sociological principles as these, furnishes 
ftn interpretation of its meaning, nj nothing rise tpbafjdritrr 
rftfj. An example from Maine, that champion of sane historical 
methods, will elucidate the point, Maine was confronted with 
the fad that the Eater Roman republic dispensed with the 
death penalty, a fact which had led explanations; based on 
the supposed psychology nf the Romans. But Maine discovered 
that at the time in question permanent judicial bodies were 
commissions holding a delegnled authority from Ihe legislative 
assembly, which Itself locked power of indicting capital punish¬ 
ment. hence could not delegate such authority to one of its 
creatures. The interpretation completely cTn rifles the problem, 
carries immediate conviction* and at once exposes the specious- 
nc^s of any type of explanation not founded on iitnilnr prim- 
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dple&. When we desire to understand Muftii age-classes or 
Hidnisa age-societies* we shell do well to follow not Morgan or 
Echurtx, but Maine; to saturate ourselves with the spirit and 
history of Masai and HSdatn culture, rwjttcttvaly* and with 
that of their neighbors, rather than to fly fur aid to a chimeri¬ 
cal law of social evolution. 

The principles that underlie the growth of social organization 
do not differ from the principles operative in culture generally. 
It was once believed that the stages which archaeological re- 
search reveals in western Europe must be stages mankind have 
everywhere been obliged to traverse, Bui the case of African 
technology suffices to disprove the assumption: the Africans 
did not puss from a Stone Age to an Age of Cupper and Bron^f 
iiniJ then to an Iron Ago; whether through Autochthonous 
advancement or through borrowing from. Asiatic sources, they 
passed directly from the manufacture of stone tools to the 
iii*i nit fact li rc of i i\>n tools. In another phase of material civili- 
zatiuji the American natives, except in Peru, completely failed 
to domesticate animals For economic iise T clearly proving that, 
ua hi Yucatan and Mexico p a fairly complex cultural structure 
enn \h> reared without resting on domestication as one of Its 
supports. In the absence of an Inherent taw of evolution, then, 
snrinl history merely conforms 1o the facts of culture Malory 
generally. 

I lu.:rc is nevertheless an important difference nut so much 
objectsvoly us from the point of view of the appraising observer 
between Ihe history of material culture and that of social 
organization. In the former then* are periods of retrogress 
sion or stagnation alternating with eras of advancement* nod 
ibc \er\ use of these words Implies criteria for judging pro- 
Ftcs^ ttor is it difficult to ffUho m their foundation, Tools are 
contrivances for definite practical purposes’ if these are ac¬ 
complished more expeditiously and efficiently by one set of 
ti ids, then that s-r-t fs better* Hence it is a purely objective 
mdgaueot that metal axes are superior tn those of stone. So 
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economic activity inns for Its object the sustenance of human 
exl£UeiCG H and when the possibilities for supporting life are 
enlarged as by the domestication of an eatable and milk able 
tpticies. we are justified in speaking of a progressive change. 
Hat in the sphere of social life there is no objective criterion 
for grading cultural phenomena* The foremost philosophers 
are not agreed as to the ultimate ideals to be sought through 
social existence. Within a century Western thought and 
action have swung from on*, pole to the other, from the ex¬ 
tremes of Manchesterian individualism to the extremes of etule 
socialism; and the stud tints' evaluation of, say, the coni- 
mimbile bias of Eskimo society will nnf be the same if he is a 
disciple of Herbert Spencer as it would be if he were a disciple 
of Prince Kropotkin, Democracy has become a slogan uf 
nn idem times, but it has also roused the impassioned protest ,! i 
t-f men of genius and of reactionary- biologists, some of whom 
doubtless cast wistful glances in the direction of Micronesia, 
lamenting the decay of that spirit of loyalty to superior rank 
so nobly preserved in the MarshaM Islands. Again the un¬ 
qualified emancipation of woman may be Lhe only goal con¬ 
sistent with strict Individualism, but what if individualistic 
aspirations are subordinated to other*, say, to the perpduatiun 
of traditional family ideals or to eugenic aims? Here, too, 

J iPigment of primitive conceptions must depend on one's subjec¬ 
tive reaction to m-mUpmblenis of modem speculation. Even 
where the verdict of modern society tenrfg to unanimity, the 
critical Investigator cannot accept it as absolutely valid. It is 
not obvious that obligatory monogamy is in an absolute sene* 
Mie most preferable form of marriage, least nf all when St is 
tempered with a system of lihertinngp producing something 
mi wholly different from the system nf the Mosul. 

In short, the appraisal nf sociological features Is wholly 
different from that of technological features of culture. The 
latter may ha rated according to the closeness with which they 
accomplish known ends: the former have unknown ends or 
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ends whose value Is a matter of phi In sopliic doubt, hence they 
can be graded only on subjective grounds and must scientlficauv 
b# treated as I ncom mensural*]^ 

Of course it is true that social organisations differ in cum. 
Ijl'sity. but that difference fails to provide a criterion of pro- 
press When the Andamenese evolved or borrowed the notion 
of segregating bachelors from spinsters, and both from married 
couples, their social Culture gained in complexly, hut it is not 
easy to prove that it experienced either improvement or de¬ 
terioration. If our enlightened communities roped ns success- 
hilly with, say, the problem or maintaining order as ruder 
peoples in a simpler environment then it might he conceded 
that our complex administrative machinery represents an in¬ 
tellectual advance. But [he condition is conlrarv If. fart and 
eur cumbersome method of preserving the peace and the more 
elegant solution of the same problem in simpler circumstances 
remain incommensurable. 


When from definite customs and Institutions we turn to the 
dynamics of social history, the result i 8 again the impossibility 
of grading cultures, but for different reason. Institutions arc 
peneralty different and not comparable; processes are not only 
romp arable but Identical in the simpler und the higher civilU 
Kilions, Thus we find the cooperative motive and the need for 
congenial companionship incarnated In a variety of forms 
among primitive peoples and at times even simulating the sem 
blance of unite modern institutions, as In the case of (he 
Samoan trade unions, As an invariable component of primi- 

Z f! *1 tUHhpr ™ ,Tller th <* cereal striving for prestige, 
w h!ch is thus dearly a characteristic of all social aggregates 

The peacock theory of primitive mar does awav with that 
shopworn commonplace that primitive society wholly mere** 
the tndJviduai in his croup. j| is true ihat at bottom It despises 
idmdual ly, for it prizes variation nnly in n direction It has 
predei ™ fncd and conformity to its standards I, the price 
exacted for recognition. Bnt !n this respect primitive and 
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civilised society coincide in principle, however they may differ 
in detail. History records a transfer of power from one mysu- 
cully sanctified source of authority to another, from a church to 
ul hook, fn.in n hook to a state, or to an intangible public 
opinion, lint with unfailing tenacity every society from the 
simplest to the must complex bus adhered to the principle that 
the one unpardonable sin consists in setting up one's private 
judgment against the recognized social authority, in perpetrat¬ 
ing an infraction of tribal taboo*. When, therefore, Sir Henry 
-Maine points out the growing importance of contractual in- 
stood of status relations in modem society, his argument is of 
formal rather than of substantial significance for the history of 
individual freedom. Iti the disposal of his properly nn Ewe is 
not so free as an American, in other regards he is freer; and 
both are hedged about by a set of conventions whose breach 
may subject them to indignity, ostracism, and death. Neither 
morphologically nor dynamically can social life he said to have 
progressed from a stage of savagery to a stage of enlighten- 
m&nt. 

The belief in social progress wits a natural accompani¬ 
ment of the belief in historical laws, especially when tinged 
with the evolutionary optimism of the ’seventies of the nine- 
teenth century. If inherent necessity urges all societies along 
a ftzed path, metaphysicians may sill! dispute whether the 
underlying force be divine or diabolic, hut there can at feast 
be no doubt as to which community is retarded and which 
accelerated in Its movement towards the appointed goal, tint 
no such necessity or design appears from the study nf culturn 
history. Cultures develop mainly through the borrowij.L's due 
to chime e contact. Our own civilization is even more largely 
than the rest a complei of borrowed traits. The singular order 
or events by which it has come into being provides no schedule 
for the Itinerary of alien cultures. Hence the specious plea 
I bat a given p-'orle must pass through turh or sui-h a etego 
In oirr history before attaining this or that destination con no 
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longer lie sustained. The student who has mastered Maitland's 
argument will recognize the historical and ethnologic absur¬ 
dity of this solemn nonsense. In prescribing for other peoples 
a social programme wc must always act un subjective grounds; 
but at least we can act unfettered by the pusillanimous fear 
id transgressing u mock-law of social evolution. 

Nor are the facts of culture history without hearing on the 
adjustment of our own future. To that planless hodgepodge, 
that thing of shreds and patches called civilization, its his¬ 
torian cun m> longer yield superstitious reverence. He will 
realize belter than others the obstacles to infusing design into 
the amorphous product; but In thought at least he will not 
grovel before it in fatalistic acquiescence but dream of a rational 
scheme to supplant the chaotic jumble. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDENDA 


P. 4 {. It« worth noting tU* skepticism of a great historian Like L-duard 
Meyt-r [ fCteim 1 StkriflttK i ; :■>, 32 . I'm) mi the subject of historic laws. 

p. I 4 , The View that invest ia initinctivo must be rejected as without 
Solid foundation- 

p. - A [t is worth noting that the Ante apparently everywhere favor 
parallel cousin marriage,, i,e., with father's brother's daughter. Sec e.f. 
jJrenda l Seligmnn, Studies m Semitic K me hip, tfufifhfl, School 0 / 
OftrHtnl Sh*di*s s Londm ImMwtirti t III* pt. t, 51 ^. 2 * 3 - 279 . 

p, v 5 , iiaddifieBtawn lun. introduced the convenient adject iveii 
1 fnatrilatenl ' and ' patrilattmd' fur the mamage H respective ly. with a 
mother':- brothers and a father's sister's daughter Where both Qc*.uf 
jointly. Wen Lloyd Warner ^pi-aks of ' sy mm* meal 1 crostcmisin nur- 
riage ; where only one ocenrs, he designate? 1 : it as 1 asy mm c tricot., 

p, 13 Although the simultaneous mom ago with U woman and her 
sisic? and the mam age with a deceased wife's, filter are relate -.1 phenom¬ 
ena oaiv tin- latter should he called ' sororuie/ the fanKf being 1 BOTOmt 
polygyny . 1 a* suited by Mural Gnaet, Is paly&*ie ^romU ft if 
jmartU cfiiM-s /d CAltftf/jfadilAf (Pfcris, IfffiO)- , 

p. 42 John M Cooper, Temporal Sequence and the Marginal Lul- 
ttfmi, Tfr CuXtaJfa L-tnW.Hly 0 / 4 Mirr icei. Anihwp Striri, No. 10 : fj- 57 
forcibly argues that iOoradjc/d'ly pulyjuuJry probably ranrrtcl in by di-;ym 
times, "but that it was than, as it is now, exceptional ralber Itin-i 


P 70 if. Horn's general i goes boyemd the facts. Many Oceanian, 
African, American tribe* that farm without plcmnli^ have met! m tin- 
Work of cultivation, whollv or in part. Kahn h alnicist one hundred p ,f 
cent ri-bt Im^vcr, iu describing plouBhii^ as a tnaacnhnr tabor. Lu 
Laufer * generalicatsoTi there are a few, but only a very tow. exceptions, 
as arrio 11 g Lh c Jtat w* *«l Ruanda Ol Course,U drift in l hr dlvyio n o i U * ■ r 
.sometimes occurs Thus the Shilluk women .-m the upper Nile are sahl to 
have been farmeriy ih- only cultivutosu. JF 

p, Ss. line j. I<t:ul " daughter's: hatband, IU>I daughters ™. 
p' ia\. Alter Home sporadic u^e of 'sib/ most anthropologist a have 
reverted to 1 clan,' which Inm the advantage of being more or toss intvr- 


na p al |09. Besides She Hopi, KUt» ShotorattUiS in CaHfamii also have 

a p ak ] ^ *'RWera. in the review cited in the iVeface 10 this book, ^ 
not satisfied with the argument for diversity Of clan origins, which uas 
also rejected by Honald L. Olson. Clan nnd Motet* ^S 2 Si 

U.C.. 33 j 331-422. 1033 Cl u. H Lowte. Same Moot Problems 14 boernt 
Organization. rimfriYan AMtkrnpalvfiish 3 b-.J J |iJ 34 ^ , , , 

p Krocbcr's scheme comxnung major groupings of Pueblo clan* 

was no! ntcepU-d by Etoi. CtowS Fr.^un*, who al^ felt that he to«l un,, r ■ 
estimated the luuri played by Zufti dans {Aweriwn Atukropttk^, w . 
qft-|U 4 F iriiaf. 
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430 CORRECTIONS AND ADDENDA 


F. 143. iVftB. A, W. Hooml*. TIm* Soon] iV^imnation of the Niami 
Hottentots of Southwest Africa Mrorr^an 27: ic*. 

proves that tJfcje Hptteptols ha*n patrilinr'aE clans, 

P. *5*. In th« article footed in the Preface, KircfihotT {on K.Th. Pmm's 
finding) shows that the Wltoto of the Northw^t Amazon. have a lull- 
tledgefi Jjatfilineal ohlfl organization (p, 175 f.) a 

F. z 5j. 1 he AuEtralJana seem to he almost always. not men-] y 11 at 
least often . 1 r permanent Sy p&trikciL 

P, ^*07, Present cridciiM indicates that among the Pueblos fund did 
belong to ihe clan {sib), 

Vr 105. The question of clans in Hwco remains ve^ed. Some tribes 
probably had them, 

F. ^4. Ch H. H. Lowie. 11 IncoiportiJ Property in Primitive Society, lr 
Yale Law Journal, 37 : 551-561, 1928, 

P- 239. As a synonym of junior-right* 1 ultimoganitum K ia sometimes 
used. 

P. 196. Phots on th.ii Pbro are conveniently summarized In George 
w. Harley, Notes on the Poro in Liberia, Papers of Mil- Peabody hfuscutn 
of Am^nurnn Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University„ j q : 1-36, 

I** 337 - For the Hatcher imd other Southeastern Indians, see John li- 
£ wanton, The Indians of the Southeastern United States. Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Bulletin 137. 1^0. 

P. 347, On Polynesian government, the numerous BrttctSiu of the 
Bernice P- Bishop Museum^ publish lJ dtiring the last tweiily years,. 

R 355. The symposium edited by Fortes and Evatt^ Pritchard (see 
Preface) is most valuable on African forms of g^Vflmmcot, 

P. 423, line is lieu l " we pre-fit the facts unsimpithed to a ^imolc* 
siatomantr 

F- 43 -i insert; Bogoras, W„ 1 he Chitkcbee. Leiden and Nuw York 
1910. 
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ISt-352: Melanesia, 353; 

Catcher, 337-339* 3bS-3&9 ? New 
Guinea, 355 ; New Zealand, 217, 
331-332, North 

America, 370-373; Northwest 
Const of North America, 330, 
368-369; Oceania. 214-218, 331 
34 ® : Plains Indian, 

325; Polynesia* 214, 331 ; 

Samoa, 333, 34-5-351 ; Solomon 
islands. 334-353. 

Chieftaincy, auecti^oa of, Buin s 

115 

Children, adaption of, 74 ; individ¬ 
ual ownership of property, 

223; relations with maternal 
uncle,. 78-79: relation* with 
paternal kin, 7^3-80 ; status, in 
matrilocal household, 67, 68; 

status* in m a trifocal and patri- 
local residence, 150; status in 
patrilocal household, 67* 68; 
tendency to stabilize marriage. 
66. 

Chronology, family and Sib, 139- 
T42, 157; levitate, sor orate and 
sib, 155-16&: matn lineaf and 
patrilineal stages at culture, 
160-174. 

Civil law, Kafir, 408-410: paucity 
of, j 3 j. 

Circumcision, Masai initiation, 259- 
261. 

Clan&, defined, roj. Sm Mnther- 
Sibs, 

Classes, distinction of, by primitive 
man* 324' social, Africa, 335- 
337; New Zealand, 33*”333: 
Northwest Ccutst, 339-354 1 
Samoa, 333-335 

Cms system, Australia. 254-258. 
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Clubs, graded r Ifonlcs Islands, 263- 
1:65: graded, Oceania, 303; 
military. Cto\\\ 275-Z7S; hi 
S churtz’s wheme. 287; secular. 
CtQW, 274-275, Sw atso MenS 
Chibs, Secret Societies. Men's 
Tribal Society, 

Collateral inheritance,. 236 f rK 357. 

Collective ownership, of property, 
llidat-uv. 20 $. 

Collective iesj5o risibility, for crime. 
3 ® 5 " 3 ^; Africa, 404, 4 a8; in 
Australia, 393 ; Ifug&o, 397-399, 

CommnnnJ hunting. Plaing Indians, 

jja-371" 

Commu nimn, primitivp, 195-200 ; 
bawd on communal solidarity, 
I : Co-cjri5tent Wlth mdividual- 
i&m. 199 f., jofi r 212 ■ connected 
iritis loodi 200; distinguished 
fmpj joint ownership, 196; dis¬ 
tinguished from hospitality and 
moral obligations, 197; ^ ta 
land. ul^m. 

Compensation, jor Crimea, 369—390. 

Com position. See weregild. 

Comrades. Dakota, a form of 
association, 306. 

Consanguine family. 53-53. 

Onivcigeuce, 4 ju f_; junior right 
a taw d£ 342, 

Con^rgfnt evolution, 242 3 Sibcr- 
ion pantnt-lndiw taboo, 96-99: 
ill tekhoftymy, 103 3 in totemism, 
IJ3 

Council, governing, Africa, 336, 
36s i -1 America, 372 f r ■ Austra¬ 
lia. 343- 344 *- ; Central Australia, 
345-30; ag Court, 407; Dicri, 
344-345 i Ew t 363: Iroquois, 
373: Natchez, 36&; Northwest 
Coast, 369 ; Omaha, 402 ; Samoa 
349 ; Tfoonga, 336-359. 

Court etiquette. Ewe, 363 ; pro¬ 
cedure. 406 :^ T ; Thcmga, 3 55, 

Courts, Uganda, 411. 

Cousins, classification into parol Eel 
or cross, 127, 

Cousin-marriage, 14-T7. 

Couvade r 165-166. 

Crests, Northwest Coast tribes, m- 
121, 


Crimes, Australian methods of 
dealing with. 393-395; colire 1- 
fvc responsibility tor. 365-387; 
expiation for, 393“394 3 recc*-- 
DHMp in Australia,, 394-195; 
recognized bv Omaha, 402 ; ami 
torts, 364, 367 j^_, 408; vohm 
tar> p and involuntary, 367-368 

Criminal law, Kafir* 406-410, 
motive-, 387-366, 

Cross-cousm.de&ned. 24; marriage, 
distribution, 24-27; marriage:, 
dtwussion of origin of, 36-29] 
marriage, and the avunculate, 
163; marriage, influence on 
cEftssificaiiDE of Jdnship, 29-30; 
marriage, amj sib exogamy, 140; 
privileged Inmiliarity between! 
94- 

Cnnow, on ogfl-cl&K^s. 245, 25,1 ; 
on Australian class system, 355- 
356; on Hawaiian kinship 
systems, 55-36. 

Dance organ iratlons, Omaha, 308. 

Democracy, East African, 265 ■ 
Masai. 33&: in North Attierka 
324-3*5, 337- 3bS F 37a : 
and primitive society, 374-3 70. 

Descent. Khasi, ttii ; Maun, jjj- 

33a: matrilineal influence on 
position of women, *So ; nutri- 
Lincat and patnltncal. 157-175 ; 
MMaueriaQ, 379-360; Plain:. 
Indians, ItS-iifl; rules Of. toH ; 
mlM sf. mfluemce on inkentarux 
1^4, 1 rules of, sib systems 

east of Hie Mississippi ei6-u 7 • 
rules Of, and Hausmtsston of 
property, I5S-159, 

Dvspolism. Africa, jij. 35^ 339 
363 s^.; Hawaii anti Marshall 
Islands, 216. 351 i. 

Diffusion, 421 t; age societies, 
315; and the avtmcnlate. tfiz- 
163; of culture, explanation of 
theory of, S-12 ; of resemblances 
iu sib systems cast of Mississippi, 
ita-ri?: importance in oil 

problems. 269; influence on 
cultured traits, 167; influent? on 
elaboration of graded writs of 
societies 315-319; fimi or right 
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Uiage. Z-JJ; levitate, SgfOrate, 
^nd sib, 155-156; parrot-in- 
tow taboos, flo-83, 84-87* 88- 
Sflrimd Sdiqrti's sdtmc, 389* 
of tekfiutiypiv, io; T 

Dc vinaiion r 39'?, 408. 

Xh voice, t®, 65, 66. 67. 

of iinirn.'tl* ^ mascu* 
fcsne achievement, 71, 174-175, 
lfl 5 - 

Diiiil organisation, aod Etakuta 
klbahip terminate^ t* 7 , 12S; 
dckiM^, 11J ; simplest conceiv- 
able, u8; Sbutiwtjsteris sib 
system, 12a 


Economic, bulp of marriage, fli- 
^ 3 ; conditions, influence on 
njitnlocad or patriloca! residence, 
68, 69; interpretation, of woman's 
position, 184-191 ; interpretation 
cntitLSed. 341, 

Elder's, class, Australia, rule ol H 345. 
Endogamy, defined; tribes havinn 
15-1 b r 1551, 

l-'ndogacifjus, Groups, 28 • moieties 
1 Z 5 -U 6 , 1 19 . 

Envi ranine fit, examples of adapt¬ 
ation to. 7-8. 

Ethics, and law* diUrrtnce* between 
Plains Indians, ro7-ioS r 
Evidence, 388, 391-393, 
Evolutionary tmcm&e, influence on 
theories of Social phenomena 
5^3 

Exogamy, effect on marriager 
customs, t-fo; Bbckfoot. 119 - 
iao; Crow, I07; dcfuiL-j, 15; 

zm\ endogamy, not mutually 
exclusive, examples, 16 tiros 
Ventre, JI9[ Ho pa 106 : 
IPQ FV m *' 107 ■ ,aw of - lo 3 ^*o 0 r 

and tew and creator sibs, 135 ; 
Melanesia. iqo; MiwoSt, 107 ; 
and the sib system. 108 ; in sibi 
cast of Mississippi lift 1 and 
totankm, 133^134 : Zufii sibs ( 

130 . 


E^jogr.mous_ groups Northwest 
Const tribes, 123 ; quarter*, 
Northwest Coast tribes. t», 
Esptatery combat, 393-394. 


Familiarity, privileged, 93-94, 
Family, the, 60-75; biliteral cha f~ 
acter of, be-61, 105, 139; mdi- 
vidnal, a social unit. 6j ; influence 
of avuncnlate on. 78-79; liJe* 
influence of kinship usages on* 
77 : pelygynous* 41-43 ; prisdtv 
of the. 139-148 j and sib r dii- 

iitarlkm hctiv^n, ro6-lo7 ; timE 
ol. 64-63, 

Fatherhood* deterrnination of, in 
fraternal polyandry, 44-45. 
Father-fliba, defined. 106; develop- 
ment of, in Siberia, 169; exo- 
gatnont r in. 114, 119, 107. 
Father's sister, social fete dona with 
nephew* 79. 

Feasting sodetiea, O : aha, 308. 
Feuris, Eskimo, 400 ; Tfugoo 
lin?g ( 3,5 587-588. 4.,,,. 4 „',. 

rour-diss system. Australia, 355, 
Fraternities. Zuni arid Hopi 270- 

„ m - 33 s 

Frarcr, on the Icvirate, 5S; on 
rules of avoidance. 86, 88, mi 
on wtill behaviour of relatives 
by blood and, marriage. 95-96 ; 
on uknonymy, 102 ; on totem* 
i-m, i 33-135 

Fnete'Marreco, on Pueblo family 
_ life, 67. 

Freud, on psycho-analvlic motiva¬ 
tion or parent-in-tew taboos* 
86-89. 

Fruit trees* .special ownership Uw 
in Africa* 213; in Oceania, iij. 

Genealogies, BolyneEian* 33a, 
Gcntee* defined,, 105. See tather- 
sib^ 

Qtximiomcy, Ansiralia. 345-346. 
Cxh 03 t-Organimtn;mn a Bftaka lalands 
afe, 994-195 345. 

GjUr.nl, aa Mi wok OaO-COUlin 
marnagr, 36, 25.29; Miwek 

Unship t«ms, 38; on sib s V s- 
tems or California, in. 
Goldcnweiacr, on totemlKH, 132^ 
'S 4 * * 35 - 

Govern mciitj. Africa, 355-3 68; 

Australia, 345-347: denwiiey 
und pnmitiVTs orfatiirations, 174 

; Mclanejte and iVcw Guinea, 
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353-355 r North Ain erica, 36^- 
374; Polynesia and Micronesia 
347 - 333 - 

Grades, of tgMsns explained. 
It5 sea. ; of j$aia£ in*-a, 259 ; 
of Melanesian dub, 263 s/f.; 
^dunusia and Ilidatsa. com¬ 
pared, 278 I* Sec also age- 
ch i Wk 

Group, marriage, 461, 31, 57- 

50 ; ownership of property, 196, 

Guilds, Cheyenne women's* 292, 

Ihrlhy. on priority of matrony- 
mk system, 162 

Head min, California tribe. 1 !, 328* 
3^ 

Historical method, in ethnology, 
4 - 7 - 

Hothouse. 00 bricle^hnying peoples, 
i| : on maternal-paternal d re¬ 
cent, 171-173; on pastoral life 
and woman ‘n sta! u 1 184* 

Hollis, on East African ribs, 130, 

I Ion He ownership, HopL women, 
306-307, 

Hontme; territories, joint and indi- 
v:dual ownership of. 30 1-305 1 
rivmeiJ by ho pi sth, ill, 

In-Breeding, primitive repugnance 
for. 14-15. 

Incest, crime La Australia,, 394—395 ; 
fundamental Social Law preclud¬ 
ing, 99-100; result of sophisti- 
cated civiLiiatirm, 55 ; universal 
taboo against, T4-16. 

Incorporeal property, 232; 

Andaman * r 225 i hereditary and 
non-hereditary , 217, i 2*5 ; and 

individual ownership. zjt ■ 
Koryak, 335; Nootka, 2 ZJ J 
Plains Indians, 317 ttq.; Torres 
Straits, 225, 

IndepeEid-nt development, 341, 
4IO ; EEackfoot-G™ Ventre rib 
scheme, 1 19 ; cartes in Polynesia 
and the Northwest Catst, 340— 
341 ' CroM-coasia marriage, 
eg* examples of, in various 
phrases of culture, g—12 ; name 
rmboo, S* ; theory explained, 
6-11. 


Individual ownership, of chattel*. 
323-223; in general, igj-200^ 
■Ziz, 334, 23J ; Hottentot, 105* 
incorporeal property, 224 **7,; in 
India, 221 f,; Kirgir. 200; of 
land. Africa, lio-m ; Australia* 
304; Fiji, 315-216- Northeast 

Alg-mkinn*, im ; Torres Stmt a, 
315-216; Vedda P 204 ; ^61,207. 

Indusniil otdipadim, sexual divis~ 
ion Of labor in , ft r 

Inhwitkide, female, 44, *5-46* 

influence oti polyandry. 44. 45- 

Inheritance, 333-344; 'cerrmnnial 
privileges, in ; chieftancy, 
boSom mi Islands, 554 ; collateral, 
*38-339; eon j ugal. 234; and 
descent, 156-160, 239; fraternal, 
Ampaho, 339; irntemsl, Thonga, 
357-35^ l hereditary and acquired 
property. 252 ; Hidntsa, 232- 
335 1 Hnpi, 3d7; hunting 
grounds, AEgonkians, 203 ; in- 
corporeal property, i^rVizS, 131; 
influence on marriage cu stoma, 
334 ; influence of rib on rules of, 
land in Melanesia, 214- 
216; Kai, 232, 233; multiple* 
-35 h, 230 : Northwest Coast, 
340; in Oceania, 170-171 ; 
Ostyak, 1 go-191. 234; primn- 
Bcnitnjf. 137 f ; property, Ewu 
women, 10: reindeer henl*. 234 ; 
rules, Chukchi and Kofyak. tdS; 
rules, cross-Cousin marriage a 

result Of, 2S-29 1 rotes, Eskimo, 

241 -242; sib, 334 J.; Torres 
Straits Island?, 117* 233; by 
women, 233. 

Initiation rites, Andamans, 247- 
249; Ananta, 304; Australia, 
152-234; Batiks Island?, 363, 
366-268 i bop, SofanaOu Islands, 
256; acid bulf’toarer, 397-300; 
Crow Tobacco societies, s;j- 
175; diffusion of. 300; Masaii, 
259-263. 305; Melanesia, *63, 
353 ; not tribal in North America, 
304 ; 3£nHi, jG g. 

fnstability of family unit, 64-66. 

joint ownership, of property,, 196* 

Joking-ftlMives, 370-37* r 
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Jolring-relatirmship. Crow and 
Hid at$a r 95* 96. 

Junior loiiratf, distribution, 30- 
31 ; parallel to, in the sorvnte p 
J-f^35 : taboos connected with, 
9?i 99 I theory n| origin, J3. 

Junior-right, 239-143: and eon- 
vcrgoTicc^ 243: with primo- 
gemuire, 139 f. 

Justice, Africa, 304-4 ti ' Australia, 
393'J9S: Eskimo. 399-401: 

Ilugan. 395-399 l PJama i inli.Lny, 
4011-403 ; Rjljureia, 403-404. 


Kin, alignment, in matriloeal re*i- 
flpnc?. 67-69; 182-184; in 

pahilocal residence, 06-67 3 
mother's and father's, 77-80. 

Kln ^- JJ 5 . 351 * 35<> Wf. '. Airis. 
I>abr.mi. 300—3167; Hue, 
361-363, 364 ; Hawaiian, 403 ; 
power* of* 345; supreme judge. 

.4;°; Lhcute, 357 358; 
Aonibalaud, 367 ; Zulu, 359-361, 
Kinship, avunculate a definite type 
of. 163-164; basis fif the l\\ K 
105 ; elasrificatiori* influence on 
CTO&woafciii marriage, 30 ; group, 
** ] udiL'liJ body, 3B3 ; HJdat^ 

62, So; and law, 1 fugao. 377- 
S 76 . 303-309 , orgaaintiou, see 
*je ; and political organintioii, 
3S1 : among siblings, 108; 
systems, distinguishing lineal and 
collateral kin, 147; Hawaiian, 
55 - 3 *: influence of sib organiz¬ 
ation upon, 154 1 terminologyi 

Austral iati. 257; Dakota, 37, 
58, 108-109: Dakota and the 
sib, 127, 153, 157: Crow. 57; 
Crow sit^malr 9 r 111 ; aa evidence 
of universality of the family 
unit, 61 ; factor in marriage pro¬ 
hibitions, 13; Hawaiian, 54^ 
M 4 -MS > Hidatsa, 57 ; influent 
od by bvixate and snrorale, 35- 
36: influence oi sib, 107; Miwnk 
PaviotSO* 15; Siberian, 98; 
Vahi* 34-35 ; Wbhnjn, 34; 
reciprocal, 358; Tlionga, 61 ; 
Torres Straits Islanders^ 62; 
Usages, 76-104. 

Kohler, on group marriage, 57* 


Kr^eber, analysis of Southwestern 
nib System. 1 20 [ on l^adific Coast 
separations, S 7--373 * on Pueblo 
ceremonial organization 270, 

: pin PuubEo matfilnrnf 

units. 70 ; on sibs and societies* 
270 Stq^ 


Ubor, sriud division of, 63, 70* 
71, 152-153, 178^179, 189. I92- 
J 93 r Andamans, 259; import' 
ante in stfial history of mankind, 
*74 • Kirgia. 73 ; Thun, 73 ; 

Toda. 71 

Land. African tribes, ownership 
of. aii-215: Australian attitude 
toward ownership, 203-204 ; com¬ 
munal Ownership of, 196, 220 ■ 
division of conquered* New 
Zealand, 217-218: hereditary, 
214-215; joint ownership of + 
216-^19, 120. sax ; joint owner¬ 
ship, Itupao, 2i8; ownerahip. in 
ancient Mexico* 208-2091 Owner¬ 
ship by sib denied, 206-307; 
Ownership in South Americaj 
209-210; tenure, 201-222; 
tenure* Alrica, 211-215; tenure 
in America, 206-210; tenure, 
feudal -1. 217: tenure among 
hunting tribes, 201-205; tenure, 
jfugao* 2iB-22u: tenure, 

India. 220-232: tenure, indi¬ 
vidual or £0 ttimunai, 201 #*■£.„ 

218-222; tenore* among pastoral 

peoples, 205 f., tenure m 

Oceania, 215-218 ; tenure, 
among tillers, 206-322 ; transfer, 
in Africa generally* 21 1 ; trans¬ 
fer, among Ewe, 213 ; transfer, 
friji s 216; transfer. Ifugao. 219- 
tm: transfer, impossibb in 
Mexico, zqq, 

Laufer, an primitive ceramics, 71- 
73 * on Chinese family life, 72. 

Lawn, civil. 383; criminal, 363- 
3S5; Lwc, 363: fundamcntnl, 
precluding incest, xoo; socio¬ 
logical and historical* Wx unilinear 
evolution ; underlying civilisa¬ 
tion, 4-6. 

League of the ftoquois, 373-374. 
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Legends* local, proprietorship of, 

J 35 , 

I^gbiftttn! functions-, primitive 
CGEniiuimticfrt 343. 

I. evirate* 148. 163; Craw, 97; 

defined, i.i; distribution of, 
30-34; Frazer interpret! fl 3 a 
relic of group marriage, jS; 
Hidatsa. 20; influence on 
Dakota terminology, 108; in- 
iSufiict DEi krnslup ckssiMkmi, 
37, 154-156; influence of 

marriage by purchase, 32 ; in- 
ducnco on social relations, 77. 

i .incage, importance in the North¬ 
west Coast, 339-34 tr 

Licensed wife stenting, 64-65. 

Live stock, property rights m con¬ 
nection wafch, 215-124 

Magic formulas. individual 
ownership of, 3iy T 

Majority vote, absence of, 335, 372. 

Maine, comparison of rude and 
mature j utisp ructenpe; Crimes 

and tort.H. 383 Jtf,; on collective 
ownership, 196 1 historical 
method, 423 l afl inhurUancr of 
land, -3-2 ; on joint ownership, 
especially of Land, 196, -iro ; on 
political organization of society, 

37 *-J 77 - . ^ J . 

MaiLland. Oti diffusion and bgcid* 
logical laws, 422. 

Marriage, *3-36; on the Amazon. 
136 "!571 Australian, 254-256; 
by capture, 22-33 • ecoMmic 
basis of* 61-641 l‘_V exchange, 
16 j form ol, Died, 49-53; 
Hupa, 00-&8; individual, not 
influenced by sexual communism, 
47 , * 8 * 49 i KaL y 3 ; Itiiticru. 
163 ; Koryak. 21 ; Makatid?, 
76; by mutual consent. 22-23; 
Natchez. 338; prohibitions, 14- 
lb; by purchase. 16, l#-20 h 
22-23 ! Ostyak. 190-191 : Rein* 
liter Chukchi, 190; regulations. 
Australian, 100; reguUtioJHL 
Melanesia. 100; regulations for 
relatives, by 80-92: Thouga, 
yS 1 Tibetan, 4 4 ; trauifur _ of 
property m, 9 *: SSabi. 


Masked Dancer Society, ZuM» 
269-270, 

Mate, of acquiring, 16-24,. 

Maternal uncle, relations with 
nephew. 78-79 
Mating, prelercutial* 24-36, 
MaUiarchatc, the, i 80-182 ; 

taxjllipl.v ; among KliOsl. 
180. 181; not consequence of 
mother"Sibs, 18<i f.; Pushtu, 
| 3 l. 

Maltilineal descent, influence of 
property tights upon, 131; Hopi. 
167; Northwest Coast tribes, 
121 : Zufti, 120. 

MatriiincaS groups 159. 

MattiSmeal kinship group* influence 
of matrilocal residence on, 150— 
I 5 I - 

^ fatri local mam^e, mfluctudc on 
parent dtl-law taboos h 89, 9*. 
MatiilocaJ residence, 150; causal 
oemneertkm with teknonymy, 102, 
103 ; Eskimo. 69 : ilidatvL, 68 ; 
Hopi, 40, 1 ss; in Q n eiice oft 

kinship system, 155; milncnc-e 
on practice of polygyny, w : 
Kii. 97 ; Khasi, 68 : O vans bo, 

68; Pueblo, 183; and vqqu's 
poiition h 182-: S3 : Yukaghir, 

68-69, 169, 183- 
Matrilocal tribes, 66-68. 
M&trottyfink groups, 6t-6a. 
McLennan, on Hawaiian kinship 
system, 36, 

Men's. clubs, Crow, 174 : Melanesia, 
263-264; see also military 
sodntk-S, Association.*. secret 
societies. 

Men s clubhouse, Eonta Inlands* 
263-264; genetic Connection 
with bachelor^ dormitory* 245. 
Men's house, 187-188, 280, 293. 
394, 293, 30 I“J* 5 h 394- 354 ; 
in Sthurtz's scheme. 286. 

Men's tribal society, in Australia, 
231 ; Melanesia," 563; Pueblo 
Indians, 269. 

Menstruation, primitive horror of, 
* 93 - 

Merker, cm African «&*, iyh 
Military asscieiatferns. Crow, 275- 
478; Hiilatsa, 27*^282; clubs. 
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Hjdatsa, 2 jo; organisations* 
Hidalsa. 2 /S-j 70; reflOwn, quo* t 
br p Eagobo, 327: Masai, 428; 
New Zealand. 327- Plains 
Indians, 315, yji 7 ; societies, 
Cl^w, 273. -7^ I ahJdctiea, 

Hidnfsa. 270 wg., 32B 1 iq, 
ilohrtiw. Australian. 254-253 ; and 
^4tola type of kinship nomen¬ 
clature, 147 ; defined, tl£ + 
Ivajtem North America* and 
p!.,kins sibs, 1:8—Tig; erogamoswi 
l^trilifteal, Mi wok. 113: exo- 
gasnous and Hon-OXOganicius, 135“ 
#Troup. sabs eaac of the 
Mc^tfiHippi, i i6“i 17 ; Iroquois, 
c -5: Northwest Coaat tribes, 
129-130; tbqo^ of origin of, 
128^130; Winnebago, 1 t?, 
Monarchical government, Africa 
355-556: Congo, Ewe, 3G2- 
j&b; "fhoofla. 356-350 ; Vomba- 
El13 J - 3&7-368; Zulu, 35J~355- 
Monarchy* and land Saw. 211, 21 |, 
See Kings, DeifKitlsEn, Cluefe. 

5E unup^vmy r Andamans, 158 ' 
l- i; -amo. 30 ; Hop, 40 - Kai, 40 * 
Kikyyn, 35; twgiz, 40; 
l ukaghir, 4a ; Zufij, 40. 

Muriel], atomistic theory df*m>'iv 
^45 h 324, 37&. 4H. ci with 
Schultz, ■ criticism of his 

theories un the family and the 

sib. 139-143; on democracy. 
3 'I. 1 1.3 74 : an descent and tr.vns- 
mission ut property, j t'x*i cm 
development of human marriage, 
52-59 : on development of lesser 
on<| greater sjba, 123-114 ; on the 
fXog5tra.il- sib. t 39-140 ; un group 
nuuTLa^>. 57-58 ; Inadequacy i>l 
bis scheme of organisation of 
primitive society. 245 ; oa ihn 

IflVinltO. 56 ; on marriage, 52- 
58: on origin of sib orpniiatlon^ 

; on primitive Jcmo-racy. 
334.336-337, 374-375 * on primi¬ 
tive political organisation, 376. 
J 77 ; un priority of matrilitical 
descent, 137; cm stability of 
kinship terms, 14 7. 

Mother-sibs, defined, joi 10S; 
development of Hidatsa, 151 ; 


exogamous, Crow, t ro; and 
f-t;hi^-sibs, 157-175 ; Hopi. no. 
in l relative priority of. in 
Oceania, 170, 

Motive. criminal, 387 i 

Murder. not always a crime, 394 ; 
in the Plaint 401 ; punishment 
for, 391, 400-401. 40a. 403. 

Names, antimihs, for site, ijo-ijt ; 
avoidance of use of, ol those 
under taboo, 81^84; Eastern 
North American sibs, ufl; indi- 
yiduaJ ownership of, 129, 130; 
individual and personal, Iroquois 
aibs. 135-136; Mi wok mokttea. 
II3‘ Mqhegao nib*, m ; pw- 
^jual, Miwok. 113 ; sitK, Crow, 
124 : sit^. Hopi, in ; sibs, east 
of the MissL-isippq. 116. 117 + 

taboos, Sj-86. 100-IOI ; Wm3K>- 

^ bsgti fjather-stbi. I I2“H J + 

Nani Jug custorns. 79, 8n, 113. 

Nk-kuiimes Em r social umt5. Ilo, 1x9, 

Oaths, 391. 395 ; Ewe. 407-408, 

Grck-ata, 391, 392, 398, 4.^, ^05, 
408; Aurtraliin mifiatssn^ .553 : 
lia£d {9 tfllBJiets, 768. -thj: Ewe, 
405-406 ; Hawaii. 4O4 : Masai, 
4 'M: Mm 259: i hon^fa. 408. 

Orphans, aiatns among primitive 
pimples. 1 r J— 11 r 

Parallel cousin^ 27 ; defined, at4 ; 
marriage tiib_t6ed between, X57. 

J '-liri.-Lli'iHffi. St? 1 ndL'penden t 

da vfjhjpment, 

Parmt-m-taw taboos, occurrence 
in difEtTimt regiuiis, 61-S4, 83, 
®4p 88-89, 98-09. loo-1 or, 

Pdfscms, rejects Frazer^ tfieory ol 
-vcKital taboos, 99 ; on teknanymy, 
230. 

F^storaL life, wumcn's status In, 

i®4 P t$6, 189. 

Pn^tcrual kin> usages connected 
with, 77. 79-80, 

Paternal sibs, Siberia, 168-189. 

Patrilineal, groups, 159, 163 ; 
gation of kin. Atgonfcian tribes. 
151-152^ tribes, ifia. 
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Patrilocal, group*, of women, iji- 
153 ; residence, 67-70 : residence 
cm the Antrim, 156; s tiidence , 
arturne the Australians, 15 -'*53 * 
T^dciicp. Eskimo, 69 ; jrvddcnce, 
Hupa, 106. 148-130; residence, 
Koryak, 63 -^j: rCHidence, in¬ 
fluence on puroiii-iti-liW tattoo, 
90-91 1 residence, among matrix 
lineal people, 150 ; residente* in 
Oceania. 171 ; residence, Siberia, 
169 ] bribes. 67-68. 

Patronymic groups, 60-61, 63, 

Pawning, of land, a*£; of person, 
aai-a-i 4 - 

IVarson, on Bociotagteal law's. 4, 
4 * 3 - 

Penalties, exacted for crimes, 386- 
87, ^3. 

Pidlbrick. on the sib, 105, 

Plundering tixpodlUons, against 

criminal, 403-404. 

Police organuatian. Plains Indians. 
371-371, 401 f. 

Political roiMrtWQ*, Ostyal£»lB* 113- 
114 ■ Winnebago, sibs, 1 if, 114- 
t*S< \ h 

Pcslitical organ! m% ions, 3-14 : 

Africa, 21 0-2 15, 355 - i 

America, 3TO ; and associations, 
38a f.; Australia. 345-347; 
Bakuba, 306.-367; co-existence 
with lib?, 37b : p-ahomr. 

365-366; defined, 3-14^3(3 : I^ we 
364-364 ; lack of, among IfugaO, 
j-6-377 ; Marne's and Morgan's 
theory of* 37S- 37^ : Melanesia 
ami New Guinea, 35 J“ 3&5 : 
Natchr/. 369; New Zealand. 
348-349, 351 ' Northweal CocUt, 
369-370: in Oceania, a 1; Samoa, 
2 |S, 349-351: Thong*, 35^- 

359: Vorubulaifoi, 367; Zulu. 
15^1- . 

Polities! society, Schurti on ongra 
of. 380-38?, 

Puly amity, 43-46. Chukchi. 

301 distribution of r 43; econ¬ 
omic influence on, 43-44: 
tcmal variety. 44-46: Toda. 47, 

15^ 

Fulvgamy, j8-59r n>5 : defined, 
38; influenced by biological and 


economic conditions, 38, 40, 43* 
Polygyny, 195; analysis among 
Reindeer Koryak, 41 -4a : defined 
38; distribution, 38-39. 41. 42, 
40: economic conditions in- 
fluLii ced, 41-42; limitation by 
ma trifocal residence, 68-69« 
motives for. 40 -42, 

Population, proportion of male and 
female, Eskimo. 38-39; Todn, 

44“4^- , , . 

Potential mates, licensed Jam thantty 
between. 97. 

PrefcnmtiaJ mating, distribution, 
16-17, 

Primogeniture, *37-*44 : Maori, 
331 ; New Zealand. 330, 348: 
xNootka, 340, 341 S Samoa, 335; 
Tholiga, 357-35^ 

Privileged bmfaity, ^ s - 

Progress. 444 «f* 

Prohibiuonii, marriage, 14-16, 
Property. 195-244; collective 
ciwrirrHhip o t m 196; concepts, 
biris of levimte, 32-33 : eon- 
ve\4fl«, by Ew, 213; and 
cross-cousin marriage, 29 ; Ctuw, 
159; Hidutsa, 159 i and the 
Hopirib. tnj individual owner¬ 
ship of, 193 : inheritance af. l8o + 
181 ; EnducO-ce on rank 00 North- 
west Coast. 340 : Navaho, 150 ; 
ownership by woman, 152, 153; 
ownership, Yuchi p 207; owner- 
ship. Zttflt, aoyi rights. Banks 
Island Oiib, 264-265; rights, 
influence oil establishment of 
unilateral lines of kin. 156-r57 ; 
rights, influence of Mb organita- 
tion, 234-237; rights, New 

Zealand, 217-218;. rights of 
women. 29a; solo of, Ewe, zl_\ \ 
transmission of. menus of eatab- 
Ihluug unilateral descent. 148-151. 
138: transnsia^an of Morgan** 
theories, on, 1 ; transmission, 

among patrilineal and ttiatri- 
Unral tribes. 153-159. 
paychalopcal interpretation .‘or 
cultural data. 88-89. 

Puberty * in North America, 304- 
305: coincident with initUtion, 
349, 297. See Initiation* 


m 
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Public opinion, iti primitive society* 
fore* of, 370-571, 3 S 4 . 39 J, 395 - 

Punishment fnr crimrSj IfufiW. 

399; Uglfida, 411 + 

Purchase. CFfem^ud privileges, 
plains age-sue Let M, 314 : tun- 
oept, m marriage, 20 - 21 , 22 ; 

of Jtifftp sircietiies. LriUueivee on 
g^yJed systems in ihe plains, 
3 i *i -317 L EH pi'.■rtan t c in eia trance 
to llklatita military or^anisat Lotts. 
378-2717, 280 ; membership in 

club, 231, 2 tj^ ¥ 273, 276-279. 

iSj, 310 r 

Ranlt, 3 34“3-1 3 ■ 

Reciprocal between 

muic.tie:i T I itf-127. 

RfUtions, social, relatives by blood 
anti OTarrisgL-, 76-77. 

Religious (unctions. Gfttyak sits, 
“ 3 T“ 4 - , , jB 

Ritualism, Hopi, influence on sib 
system, 111 i importance of 
IroquoLs ivtuBHH ill, 187-188 ; 
T<Hla women excluded from, 178. 
Ritual^ individual ownership i>f r 
226, 

Rivalry, Crow military associations. 
377-278, 

Rivers, on Dakota type of kinship 
terminology and the sib system, 
ioS ; on kinship usage?, 77, 70 l 
on Polynesian and Melanesian 
sib Systems, 146; theory of 
origin of cfoss-ootasm marriage, 
28; on Toda mrogamoua mar¬ 
riages, 129, 

Royalty* Africa, 335 L ; in North 
America. 337 1 ; mid ownership 
of laud*. 210-211, 313-214; 

Polynesia, 332-533. 

Sapir, on influence of sarorate 
and levinte on kinship, 34-35. 
SehurU. on associations, 145 ; com¬ 
pared with Morgan as to method, 
388 jrq.; critidsecL 291 ; 

bis scheme expounded, 384 jm* ; 
on political organisation, 380- 

SSl r 

Segregation of unmarried, 72-73. 


Sex dichotomy, 1S7, 188. 251. 263, 
290-300, 303; in Australia, 

246 ; Banks islands. 263. 

Sexes, segregation of, 292-293, 
204 : Africa, 297 ; Anita 1 nan 
Islands, - r 47. 3 n J-_!°4 l Auttraha, 
251, 207 ; f'alilomia. 2114 I Chip- 
otryan, 205; Masai. 259; 
Melanesia, 297. 

Sexual communism, 47-52 ; Aus¬ 
tralia. 49-52; Batuto, 47 1 48; 
Chukchi, 48-49, 52; hypo¬ 

thetical, 52-59; Masai, 47-78; 
Tods. 31. 

S hnm An foffl L 328—331 I In Australia. 
395; in North America, 394- 
395 - 

Siba, 105-138; Australia, 148, 37S- 
379 ; Crow, 123; and Dakota 
terminology, 153-157 : denned. 
105-106, 149; and democracy 
in primitive organisations, 374- 
376 ; lUtiustun in Australia, 144 ; 
diffusion in North America, 115- 
12 j. 142, 144, 107? distribution 
of, 140; distribution in Asia, 
143 ; diversity Of functions of, 
1 1 5-116 ; esopjnou % raat ribueal. 

Buin, r 14 i exogamuua. Morgan 'a 
the* *ri» c m ice m lug, 139 - 14 «>; 

BingmunoaS patrihm-aS, 1x4-115; 
fundamental units of Crow Social 
organisations, I .'4 l of higher 
order, 113-13c. ; history of tha p 
139-175 : inferior 33^337- 375“ 
: I roquoU, t 35 . 373-374: 

Karicra, a&utttadlan with plants 
and animals 131 ; linked. 120, 
123, 124 ; S mem¬ 

bership in, influence of marriage 
on, 109 : organisation. HLukfoot, 
118; organisation, California, 
121 ; orparnsaliou. Cro 3 VflTItIT, 
iB: organisation, influence on 
triQBtnlsiidii of property, 196; 
organisation, lacking anlutlg 
Fue^Uiis, 1443 orian»tii 3 U. 
Masai, 258-259, 265; urbanisa¬ 
tion. in North America, 115-117 ; 
organisation, and kinship systems, 
154 ; origin of Iti^r organization s 
tripartite, Mulieg-iirt, 124 : organ- 
Katioiii, relation to Puehlu fratem- 
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nftin, *715-273: wgiuibation* 
Siberia, 264-266; organisation, 
typi"s el, UCI-J15 J -.Lni^ak'n, 

unity or diversity of origin* 115- 
153 i patrilineal California. 121 ; 
and .greater Wilts, 123-125, 14$- 
as proprietary unit, 206 
sea. : 21 J, J34: MtrictHi dis- 
tn button of nnilatml. 139; 
and secret mbWh, 270;: surviv¬ 
al after control with Caucasians. 

145- 

Sib system, Admiralty Island- 114- 
113 ; alleged effect* on mama-c 

system, 140; BLiokfOvii r 119- 

120: Bum. 113-114 : California, 
145-146 ■ mTdwn with 
Dakota type ef kinship Unui- 
itoJogy, H2 1 Crow + no-111; 
distribution in Africa, 143-144 I 
diversity in North America, 1 to ; 
east of the Mississipph nfr-117;. 
Gma Ventre, history of r I iS-IIp; 
Hopi, in : independent dewellip- 
mellt througboat the world, 1^2 ; 
Kariera, 114-115; lacking in the 
Andaman Islands, 143; Sli'Eati- 
f jda* 113-114; northwestern 
plains of" North America, itj- 
11& ; northwest Coast of North 
America, 1*1-123; in the Soulh- 
westj izo; Winnebago, 112: 
Zuili, 120, 

Sibling;*, defined. 24-25 2 restriction 
of intimacy lx 1 tween, 97 * usages 
connected with father's* So. 
Singing con tests, E&kunp, 390. 

Sian, and crimes, 3S5. 400- 
Sisters. exchange erf, in trialing, 17. 
Slavery, 332 U 3j6, 339. 34 ^ l 
Africa, ,w; -Maori. 333: 

Northwest Co& 5 l + 339. 

Smith, C. Elliot, theory of origin 
erf lotemism, 131. 

Social, grouping. Tktnira Islands, 
363-264 ; Masai. 259. 

SociaE intercourse, rcstiicttonis En* 
02 ^ 94 - 

Eocial organ Uation. Andaman 
Islands. 246, 247-a^ L Australia, 
250-253: Banks Islands* 263- 
168; Crow, 273-273: evolution 
compared with that of material 


culture, 414 ttf. J Hhiatsa, 17S- 
2#i ; inter-re lit Sons ol nubus 
aspects of, 13 ; intricate, found 
with rude cultures. 141 ; Masai, 
258-263; Fneblo Indians, 269- 


*S- 


progress, distinguishing 
stages of, in Australia, 252, 

Social relations, Influence of kinship 
usagi.’S OU, 76-77. 

Social restrictions. Connection with 
sexual restrictions. 97. 

Social status, stages of. Masai, 
definite usages linked witii, 259- 
260, 


Social tinges, Importance oi mater¬ 
nal and paternal hill in. 62. 

Social and sexual talttQS, psycho¬ 
logical interpretation of, <*9, 100. 

Societies, graded, Ftein*, 312-3.18: 
women's, Africa, n^r-297- 

Societies, secret, Africa, 296. tfj r 
405^406 1 Bants Islands., 265- 
fibS; CaliFti L'tiia, 393. 3941 

Central Aigonkum, 393 : ETuiat-a, 
282 : Melanesia, 265 £07., 322 ; 

f hri n.h zt, 306; PlieblO. 269* te 

Schurti's scheme, 287. 

Society member^h] p. form of 
property, 22% 239 f- 

Soliga, individual ownership Of. 
224-225, 

Sorcery, Ewe.405-^06;XbonEa, 40B. 

Sororale, Crow. 97: defined, 17 ■ 
distribution of. 30-35 ; Hidatsa. 
41-42; influence ou, Dakota 
type of terminology, 108; in* 
flu cnee on kinship terminology 
and classificatiuS!, 57-5^ 154- 

1:5.5 ; s nfluunce on social re Lnti rffis, 
77: Kiricnv, 17J Morgan inter¬ 
prets as a relic of group marriage, 
-,S, 

Speck on individually owned hunt¬ 
ing grounds, rjo, 153. * 

Spinsters segregated, Andaman*, 


SpoLLsr-5, s;atns ol, in matrilocal 
and patrilocal residence, 66-67, 
&B-6g + 

1 Statna terms, in Andamau^, 24 7 » 
-50: in Australia, 253; 


259- 
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Suitor's test, jVrjvwTilr, 31-33 j 
Koryak, 25-23. . 

Supernaiumi experiences, common 
associations based un, Ptanis 
Indians, 3116-307. 

SwAMcm, on crqSs-rotiain raami^ - ?, 
29 1 an tb n sj b, in Xu re ft A EHCE ica, 

Tlbsfroa, barring Social intercourse 
9 ^- 94 ; food- Australian* 251- 
2.53; food, Todatv 71 ’ against 
Incest, Dnivcrii] H 14 ; connected 
with initiation in the Andaman. 
j.jS, 340 j against, kilim™ or mating 
It H- rrk Liniinals,. 133; kinship, 
92-93 : amt license* 96-102; 
New Zealand* 348-5411 ; Oceania 
generally, 349; parent-in-law, 

&MJ2, 101; Palyaicaian, chiefs 
prerogative, 31S f, ; pintfieri* 1 n 
nf property, 166-367, 349; social 
and sexual, correlation between. 
09 ; tmnsgreiaaQ of, punMstnnrit 

far, 4tk>r 

rrggarT on political organisation, 
379 - 3 ^- 

Tcknohy my. defined, 102 jewuplEi 
of prai.LLee, 104-104 J eXplunn- 
lion qj, zyo ; and Status term*. 
- 5*6 

Territorial organisation, Australia. 
17 *- 379 ^ Alclaneda, 37EJ-379. 

See Pi iliti' ViJ (Jrjj.mLutiou. 

Territorial liijhit^ jealousy regard¬ 
ing. 397-380, 

Thrlt. punishment for, 4 to. 

Three-dasH division ol society, 
Ilugao, 3 & 3 u 

Thumwald, on Bnin sib system. 
114. 

Tobacco, planting. Crow, ownership 
and transfer of privilege, 119- 
131 : society, *73; society, 
women 's place in, 393. 

Torts, 384 s^. 

To! cm: -:m. 130-13 & j 5 j ■ Arun ta, 
131; British Columbia,, 13a; 
Central Australian tjpj of, iyi- 
Ijt: diffusion of, 131 ; Goldect- 
weiscr on. 131-133: Iroquois, 

1 theories of origin of, 
Ul-iaai and the sib. 134. 


Trade unions, Cheyonnc. saj* 
Samoan. 334, 

Tribal orgAftbatiom Sra PoUihniI 
Mr^nisiition, sib. 376-3S1 ; 
lf L >fiao. J? 7 - 37 S- 

Tripartite divLdon of society, 

~47< 549-250, 285. 

Tyior, on cra&s-eniirin marriage, 
37-2:8: an Dakota type of kin- 
ship temdiiolagy and =>tb system. 
loS ; mtsKbUtiao af parent- 
in-law avoid ante. 89-9:1 : on she 
luvirate, 30. 31-32, 33-14 : matri- 
lineal anil patrilineal stages of 
culture, tfio, r 75 ; on rntribed 
it-rjdence, 150-151 ; on primitive 
nwriagtf, 33 ; on tehnanymy, 
102-104. 

Unilateral, descent, most effect™ 
means of r-slablhhhig, 148-149; 
reckf.'uinR kinship. 152-153. 

Unilinear cvnlnlian, a8B *r^., 320. 
332 T. 417 L 

Vision. importance of influence n-q 
plains sudeties, 31B; ownership 
of privileges Meurtd through. 
557 1 quest of. an Individual 
affair in the Plains. 304-305. 

Visionary experiences, individual 
Character a! proprietory rights, 
2 |t + 

Wealth. j 28-331: conception of, 
among various peopled. 329-330; 
determines penalties, 3 88; in* 
finance on prestige, 264, 3 29, 

$U 

Webuter, on associations. 245. 

VVercgiH, 388-391. 

Wife-steallm:. licensed. Odjw, 65, 

Witchcraft and justice, 400. pi 5 L 

Wives, abduction of. Crow, 277- 
278: exchange of, 48-40; sur¬ 
render of, 47. 

Woman, excluded Irani activities of 
tne-n, 70, 71, 72 ; excluded from 
mysteries. 251. 166-267; Von 
den SteRietCs and Ratlin* explain 
atiiUi f 291 ; a& herd owner, j i> 2- 
193 ; as house owner, 18J , zu6. 
135 ; individual ownership of 


INDEX 


property by. 23J-32* ; 
a f, differences- in character among 
Chukchi, Gstynk, and Oceanians* 
187; at inlicfitor p 192, 234; 
Isolation of, Banins I ikimfs, 7 $ : 
as laud owner. 204, 20S. 214 ; 
as owner of ehnUeia, 221, 234 ; 
and property rights in Africa, 
214-^15 ; wprcRattdtt of, iS^ ; 
segregation during menstruation, 

193-w 

tVomEjip position of F 7 °-?*, 171- 
Ut-i : Andamans. <7 ;i -r? r ), 1&4, 
192 ; Australia, 180, 193 > 23 s: 
Africa. 1 So . Bant a, 19; ;: Central 
Aria. 378, i$2; Chines, 179, 
192; Ewe,, t8 : influence of 
economic conditiuns, 1&4 ■ 


45 ! 


influence of maternal &lbs r jfk> 
: infliMpee of nutriJocnJ 
residence, ifi; influence of 
pastoral lift, I64-1*6; mftnenre- 
of Stage of ci vL3in.it Eon, |92-194 ; 
influence on lefcannymy, 103 „ 
Iroquois. 192 ; Kai. 19 ; Kirgiz. 
I?; E<-gal and real status of, 
1.77-17*, 179; maritiinr ,uuj 

Reindeer Chukchi, 190-191 ; 
CMtyak, 191 ; and property 

nghts, f9i-Eoj: in aadiri cirgiuii- 
EJ.tion, 290-300: Siberia, 17&- 
P79: Thonga, 19; Toda, 178; 
Vcclda, 184, 192. 

Women's societies, African, 296; 
Chryeniw, 193; Kidatia, -281- 
=r|ia ; Pueblo, 391. 
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